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THE INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 


The Contemporary Structure of Power 
and the Development of Power 
Relations 


Ashok Kapur 








The history of war and diplomacy in South Asia (ex- 
cluding Afghanistan) since 1947 reveals an incremental development of an 
Indocentric power structure. (A “power structure” implies the existence 
of continuity and regularity in relations among states.!) South Asian in- 
ternational relations have passed through several stages of development— 
from conditions of near anarchy in 1947 to orderliness in regional diplo- 
matic and military affairs. This essay outlines the pattern of development 
(from “near anarchy” to “order” and from “insecurity” to “relative secur- 
ity”) from the late 1940s to the 1980s and provides a sketch of the “‘inter- 
national relations” of “India” since the days of the East India Company. 
Each stage in the subcontinent’s diplomatic and military history has dis- 
tinct characteristics: (1) key players; (2) salient objectives; (3) select meth- 
ods of interstate action; (4) particular opportunities for diplomatic and/or 
military action; and (5) particular set(s) of mental (psychological), domes- 
tic, and external compulsions that motivate leadership activities. By utiliz- 
ing the historical approach we can build an assessment of the pattern of 
development (the line of change) of the region’s power relations/power 
structure as well as its diplomatic, military, cultural, and economic bound- 
aries (limits and constraints). No attempt is made here to speculate about 
the future of the regional security system. 

The subcontinent’s structure in 1988 rests on an interplay among three 
types of South Asian states. My contention is that subcontinental power 


m AShok Kapur is Professor of Political Science, University of 
Waterloo. The author wishes to thank South Asia: Ontario/Canadian Donner Foundation 
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relations аге not simply the result of “Indo-Pakistan polarity,” as is widely 
and mistakenly assumed in Western academic studies and policy analyses.” 
The attitudes and policies of the three-part cluster of South Asian states 
(India; Pakistan; and Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bangladesh, Bhutan, and 
Maldives) on regional affairs depend on the internal political developments 
in the states, their economic and military strength, their relations with In- 
dia, and the cultural sensitivity to, and the political utility of Indian and 
Pakistani conceptions about regional security for the elites of the other 
South Asian states. Only by examining the diplomatic and military his- 
tory of the subcontinent in terms of attitudes, policies, and interactions 
among the three types of state actors can we begin to understand the na- 
ture, scope, and direction of the subcontinental power structure and the 
regional security system and, incidentally, to assess the validity of the con- 
ventional scholarship. 

The emergence of an Indocentric power structure in the subcontinent is 
an important development for several reasons. First, it took shape in the 
short span of 40 years. This is a significant achievement because the geo- 
graphical and strategic unity of the Indian subcontinent was broken after 
the retreat of British power in 1947, with the new South Asian states lack- 
ing practical experience in diplomatic and military affairs. 

Second, the present architect of regional order, India, lost time in or- 
ganizing subcontinental power relations because India’s: mentor, Nehru, 
offered poor leadership in regional diplomatic and military affairs from 
1947 to 1964. Still, despite Nehru’s arrogance and indifference to the re- 
gion, the intellectual and policy burden of the past which Nehru’s succes- 
sors inherited, and the growth of internal and external compulsions during 
the Nehru уеагѕ,? post-Nehru Indian political and bureaucratic elites 
formed conceptions, political will, and methods of action that incre- 
mentally succeeded in organizing regional power relations after 1971. 

Third, the regional power structure was conceived and formed in the 
framework of India’s isolation in Asia and in the context of sets of “роѕі- 
tive” and “negative” external alignments. These alignments, which crys- 
tallized in the mid-1950s and were active throughout the 1947-88 period, 
were mostly negative from India’s point of view. They motivated India to 


2. Buzan maintains that India and Pakistan are the primary actors in South Asia, and 
“internal changes . . . have not altered the basic pattern of relations. Neither have external 
ones, which have so far tended more to reinforce, rather than to undermine, the existing 
bipolarity.” B. Buzan and С. Rizvi, eds., South Asian Insecurity and the Great Powers 
(London: Macmillan, 1986), p. 22. 

3. For a preliminary analysis of the “burden of the past,” see Ashok Kapur, “Indian Se- 
curity and Defence Policies Under Indira Gandhi,” Journal of Asian and African Studies, 22: 
3 and 4 (July, October 1987), рр. 175-93. 
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organize an Indocentric power structure as a substitute for Nehruistic 
globalism. That is, the power structure changed because of, and despite 
the presence of hostile foreign policy alignments. As a result of the incre- 
mental growth of the Indocentric power structure in the region, the impact 
of the negative foreign alignments presently stands diminished. But the 
negative alignments have been slow to change in response to the India- 
orchestrated power structure. 

And last but not least, the Indocentric power structure faces a problem 
of external (within Pakistan and other South Asian states) consent. On the 
one hand a pattern of asymmetrical distribution of economic and military 
power (capability, strength) has emerged within the region. This is the 
basis of interstate bilateral negotiations—i.e., between India and Pakistan 
and between India and Sri Lanka. But on the other hand, because of the 
mental, domestic, and external compulsions of South Asian states, formal 
public interstate agreements are not easily gained. The negotiation 
“framework” and “process” is manifest at two levels of interstate action— 
bilateral (India-Pakistan, India-Sri Lanka) and multilateral (the South 
Asian Association for Regional Cooperation or SAARC). The negotiation 
“outcomes” (agreements/disagreements) are governed by considerations 
of power and prestige of the state actors/leaders; the disutility of general 
war in the region or between hostile pairs of states (especially India-Paki- 
stan); the fear of an uncontrolled arms race that would divert valuable 
resources from the economic, social, and political development of South 
Asian countries; and competing conceptions of “regional security” that 
correspond to the threefold classification (India, Pakistan, and the other 
South Asian states) in the subcontinental system. 

Considerable progress is to be found in the emergence of a negotiation 
framework, revealed by the asymmetrical development of military and 
economic power in the region and by the development of salient principles 
and precedents in South Asian international relations. These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


—A big state (India) shall not attack smaller neighbors except in self-defense 
(e.g., 1965 war). 

—In a situation of social and/or military conflict, the negotiation process must 
not be lost—i.e., “keep talking especially in a crisis” (e.g., 1971 Bangladesh war 
and the Sri Lankan crisis from 1983 to the present). 

—Help minorities in neighboring states when the minorities are mistreated 
(East Pakistan Bengalis in 1971 and Tamils in Sri Lanka), and when military 
action against the minorities creates political and military threats for a neighbor 
(India in 1971 and 1983 on). А 

—Avoid an unstable military balance ог a two-party military symmetry and 
political/psychological bipolarity between a bigger state (in population, terri- 
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tory, economy, and military fronts/threats compared to its regional neighbors) 
and a smaller but territorially and diplomatically dissatisfied neighbor(s). That 
is, the practitioners in India seek to shape the negotiating framework by a policy 
of continual development of a stable asymmetrical military imbalance. In the 
Indo-Pakistani context this means that there must be at all times a big gap in 
military armament and in nuclear capability if the negotiation process is to be 
guided toward a search for results that rests on the traditional principles of 
diplomacy—i.e., reciprocity, compensation, compromise, and intervention. 
—Extend Indian political and military authority in the border areas (Ladakh, 
Sikkim, Arunachal Pradesh, Andamans) and secure frontiers in select cases (Sri 
Lanka) by military and diplomatic means—i.e., rely on good fences rather than 
buffers in dealing with neighbors in boundary areas.* 


My contention is that the development of a negotiation framework, and 
its recognition by smaller states in the subcontinent and by the great pow- 
ers and multilateral fora,5 indicate that “system boundaries” have 
emerged. Two in particular deserve mention. First, the geographical 
scope of the regional security system concerns the diplomatic and military 
activities of the seven SAARC states.© This geographical delimitation ap- 
plies to policy issues connected with conventional military armament and 
economic and diplomatic-political relations among the seven states. Ex- 
cluded from the negotiation framework is the nuclear issue, inasmuch as 
missile threats to the subcontinent emanate from the presence of nuclear 
forces that are deployed by the USSR, the U.S., and China in the Asian 
mainland-Indian Ocean area.” Burma and Tibet are outside the regional 
security system. Tibetan security is connected with the Chinese security 
machinery, and Burma was disconnected from the Indian subcontinent by 
the British India government in the 1930s and has remained so. Afghani- 
stan has been connected with the Soviet security system. Political and mil- 
itary developments in Afghanistan impact on Pakistani security, on U.S.- 
Pakistan relations, and on Indian thinking about Soviet attitudes and poli- 
cies concerning the region. However, Afghan developments have not al- 
tered the motivation for, and the line of development of an Indocentric 
regional security system that was set in motion before 1979. Thus, in my 





4. Frontier refers to areas beyond a country’s territorial boundary. The difference is 
sketched in A. Lamb, Asian Frontiers (New York: Praeger, 1968), pp. 4—9. 

5. Thus, Pakistan (Bhutto and Zia governments) accepted the Simla Agreement (1972) as 
the basis of Indo-Pakistan normalization. The Indo-Sri Lanka Accord (1987) has been en- 
dorsed by SAARC, the U.N., and the great powers. 

6. There are suggestions to include Afghanistan and Burma in SAARC. If this happens, 
our analysis will require reassessment. 

7. The premise is that neither India nor Pakistan currently possesses or deploys nuclear 
forces in the region. 
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calculation, Afghan developments since 1979 have not been a catalyst in 
the formation of the subcontinental security regime, particularly since the 
order of battle of the Pakistan defense forces before and after 1979 reveals 
a continuous preoccupation with India, and not Afghanistan. In this sense 
the geographical boundary of the subcontinental security system is still the 
Durand Line—Pakistan’s border with Afghanistan. 

Secondly, particular normative principles govern subcontinental power 
relations. They represent the diplomatic reference points and red lines or 
boundaries of the regional system. In addition to the principles and prece- 
dents mentioned above, post-1971 subcontinental international relations 
utilize the principle of bilateralism to address contentious conventional 
military and diplomatic issues and regional multilateralism to address 
functional issues like terrorism and the drug traffic. These principles have 
important implications. They exclude great power—i.e., extraregional— 
intervention in regional affairs. They also exclude intraregional third party 
interference in bilateral military-political affairs. They do not exclude war 
as the ultimate method to settle controversy, but these principles nonethe- 
less seek to limit to the key bilateral contenders the geographical scope and 
the decision-making process in war and peace issues. 

As such, bilateralism is the opposite of internationalism, as well as of 
regionalism. In the latter two approaches the decision-making process is 
meant to be broadened to include extraregional great powers rather than 
being delimited to those states whose interests are directly involved. Bilat- 
eralism is a negation of the superpower doctrine that the superpowers have 
a right to be involved in regional disputes because they know no frontiers 
and have worldwide interests. The message of bilateralism is that the su- 
perpowers should mind their own business and discharge their interna- 
tional responsibilities in the one area where their policies and attitudes are 
the most threatening to world peace—i.e., in the area of nuclear weapons 
and nuclear disarmament. Implicit here are the notions that superpowers 
tend to view regional security affairs in East-West terms, and that their 
globalist attitudes are not directly relevant to regional disputes; conse- 
quently, wrongheaded superpower intervention tends to confuse the re- 
gional issues, to increase the intransigence of one or the other regional 
state, to delay corflict resolution, and to freeze local conflicts. Bilateral- 
ism, therefore, is an approach that seeks to reduce and, whenever possible, 
to eliminate the harmful influences of superpowers in regional affairs. In 
this way, bilateralism is meant to choke foreign interference by cutting off 
the external supply of oxygen in the form of foreign support for the locally 
dissatisfied state. Bilateralism is constructive because it is meant to induce 
bilateral negotiations between public enemies. This is done by addressing 
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causes of conflict and not by managing their symptoms. Here the negotia- 
tion framework is not geared to crisis management or peacekeeping as 
these are understood in Western international relations theory and prac- 
tice. Instead, the aim is ambitious: to move peoples and governments of 
hostile pairs of countries in the direction of conflict resolution based on 
realities as well as reciprocal compromise. 

Bilateralism is the opposite of Western and Soviet attitudes and policies 
on intervention. These justify intervention on grounds of military and eco- 
nomic necessity (for US/USSR interests), efficiency (it works), and ethics 
(it promotes desirable values—e.g., world and regional order and humani- 
tarianism). Bilateralism is an opposite to the extent that it seeks to put 
brakes on superpower diplomatic and/or military intervention in regional 
affairs by raising (militarily) the costs of such intervention and by inducing 
(diplomatically) superpower respect for territorial boundaries. It is differ- 
ent in yet another sense if we compare the objectives and consequences of 
intervention. In theory and in practice the Indocentric conception of re- 
gional security does not exclude military and diplomatic intervention, as 
when Indian military aircraft violated Sri Lankan territorial sovereignty by 
dropping air supplies over Jaffna (1987), and when Indian covert and overt 
military support was given to Bangladesh “freedom fighters” (1971). But 
here the superficial similarity ends. The typical objective of superpower 
intervention in Third World conflicts in the post-1945 era is either to try to 
brutally suppress a Third World state (U.S. in Vietnam, USSR in Afghani- 
stan), to change a regime (U.S. in Chile), or to maintain a situation of 
manageable and continuous regional instability by policies that favor con- 
flict management and avoid conflict resolution (U.S. and USSR in the Is- 
raeli/Arab dispute, the Iran/Iraq war, Southern African conflicts, and 
South Asia up to 1965). 

The novelty of India-induced bilateralism and diplomatic-military inter- 
vention as it has evolved since 1965, lies in the search for connections in 
the attitudes and policies of policy communities of hostile pairs of states 
(india and Pakistan, India and Sri Lanka), between a “quick war” (1965, 
1971), when war becomes necessary, and a quick search for normalcy. 
This is done by means of extended bilateral negotiations to settle, and not 
simply manage crises. In this sense bilateralism is ambitious and goes be- 
yond the stated aims of superpower-orchestrated crisis management, 
which is to prevent conflict from going beyond a particular level of dis- 
comfort for the superpowers. Bilateralism is tedious because it endeavors 
to tap inte the cultural or psychological underpinnings of bilateral conflicts 
so as to understand and isolate causes and find cultural and diplomatic 
solutions of lasting value. Bilateralism seeks, by a process of extended dip- 
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lomatic (government-to-government), societal (people-to-people), and aca- 
demic (nongovernmental expert in one country to counterparts on the 
“other side”) dialogue, to change the mental outlooks and the political 
atmospheres of countries and peoples locked into a hostile mode. Inas- 
much as India and Pakistan, other South Asian states, and the great pow- 
ers recognize bilateralism as a desirable norm іп subcontinental 
international relations—as a reference point to guide complex interstate 
negotiations and as a constraint against those who would seek military or 
international solutions to bilateral and regional issues—this norm must be 
viewed as the cultural and the diplomatic boundary of the region. 


Stages of Development of Power 

Relations 
The emergence and importance of these system boundaries, principles, and 
precedents in the subcontinental system of states can be studied by com- 
paring different stages/periods in the area’s diplomatic and military his- 
tory. I sketch below the broad outlines of the comparative picture. My 
contention is that subcontinental international relations have moved 
(а) from feudalism to order/managed disorder (1600s—1947); (b) from 
near-anarchy to order (1947-1971); and (c) from insecurity to security 
(1971-1987). 


The First Stage, 1600-1947: Organizing Power 

Relations Through Controlled Political Disorder 
This period is the immediate context in which post-1947 subcontinental 
international relations evolved. British India, not Mughal “India” or an- 
cient “India,” was the crucible in which modern subcontinental power re- 
lations were generated. The story begins with an assessment of the 
imperatives, methods, and objectives of the East India Company and the 
British India government. In the 1600s there was no political entity that 
could be called India. Borders, as we understand the term today, were no- 
man’s lands; “Indian” kingdoms (e.g., Asoka, the Mauriyas) reflected the 
limits of elephant and horse power and the personality of the rulers. 
Under the Mughals the sword of Islam went to territories unknown to the 
invaders, spreading first to the lush Gangetic plains and then southwards. 
The pattern of “government”—compared to the meaning of the term to- 
day—was to conquer the land and install an overlord; control by the king 
or the emperor henceforth depended on his imperial lieutenant’s personal 
loyalty. There was no conception of centralized or decentralized systems 
of government or power politics. There was a conception of revenue ad- 
ministration, which simply meant that the overlord extracted revenue 
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from individuals. The notion of a continuous and reciprocal relationship 
between ruler and ruled did not exist. 

This was the setting of disorder when the Europeans stepped onto the 
subcontinent. Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English came from the sea, 
unlike the Greeks, Huns, and Mughals. Europeans at the time did not 
have a concept of India. To them it was a region where one sought to 
recognize the immediate princely neighbor, assess his strength and weak- 
ness, and acquire an understanding of his external and domestic enmities. 
The East India Company acted on the basis of its commercial interest and 
well defined strategic conceptions. It possessed, from the beginning of its 
contact with “India,” an awareness of British seapower and its importance 
for the Company’s activities. It recognized the importance of ports and 
forts as commercial and political bases for purposes of political and mili- 
tary aggrandizement against neighbors. The method was to create polit- 
ical disorder by nursing neighborly enmities, and to join the weaker side. 
The strategic aim of the East India Company was not to create an all-India 
political order. Rather, it followed a concrete set of political-military prin- 
ciples. First, it continually sought East India Company involvement in 
princely affairs with a view to setting up a prey. Aggrandizement was the 
dominant motive. Second, except as was expedient, the Company did not 
treat the princes as sovereigns, and it did not give them peace. Instead the 
Company sought to develop a variety of rights—to collect revenue, to 
maintain law and order—which created opportunities for direct interfer- 
ence or intervention. Third, the Company always had relationships with 
some of the feudal princes, but these were usually temporary. Occasion- 
ally princes became allies (e.g., the Nizam of Hyderabad). The maxim that 
in power politics there are no permanent friends or permanent enemies, 
but there are always permanent interests is relevant here. 

In sum, the attitude of the East India Company was that it should con- 
tinually expand its power and its power relationships with the princes. In 
the international relations of the Company in “India,” power relations and 
political order were two different concepts. A belief in the first did not 
necessarily imply a belief in the second. Rather, the linkage was between 
power relations and political disorder. 

After the Mutiny of 1857 the British government took over the Indian 
possessions of the scandal-ridden East India Company and set out to cre- 
ate two kinds of power relations in the area. The first consisted of bringing 
the Company’s territorial conquests under direct British rule. The second 
consisted of establishing the British India empire’s relations with.over 500 
Indian princely states. The princely states were managed by the British 
Crown according to the strategic principles of the East India Company. 
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This princely order/managed disorder system continued until Sardar V. 
Patel, independent India’s first home minister, unified the princely states 
into the Indian Union in 1947 through administrative action. 


The Second Stage, 19205-19405: Origins and the 

Early Framework of Indian Diplomatic 

Thinking 
World War I was a watershed in modern Indian history, politics, and ex- 
ternal relations. India’s political master, England, faced Germany, a 
landpower. In spite of its naval strength and strategic calculations, Eng- 
land lacked military strength to challenge Germany on the ground. A de- 
bate followed between the England-based Secretary of State for India, and 
the Indian Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army. The 
former wanted Indian troops to fight Germany; the latter resisted. The 
viceroy’s concerns were that Indian soldiers lacked political consciousness; 
they had been used mainly to fight internal wars and external wars against 
the brown people (in Afghanistan, Tibet, China). If they were used against 
German whites, they could easily turn against the English whites. The 
viceroy was overruled and Indian troops were used in the war. Having 
defeated white soldiers, Indian troops developed a political consciousness. 
This experience marked the beginning of “Indian” nationalism, before 
Gandhi and Nehru shaped the Indian political scene. 

The Bolshevik Revolution was the second major event that affected the 
growth of Indian political consciousness. Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru 
enlarged this consciousness but they did not create it. The exposure of 
Indians to Bolshevik Russia reinforced the idea of revolt against British 
rule. The growth of British racialism against Indians after World War I 
and the hatred of Indian intellectuals for British racism worked in favor of 
the Bolsheviks. 

Thus, anticolonialism became a focal point in Indian thinking during 
the period between the wars as a result of the effects of World War I, 
British racialism, and the Bolshevik Revolution. Indian Congress Party 
leaders embraced the popular resentment against racialism; by giving it an 
anticolonial focus, they used it to enlarge Indian public consciousness. 
This buildup rested on two sets of ideas and external circumstances. First, 
the Bolshevik Revolution was projected by Moscow, and accepted by In- 
dian intellectuals, as a genuine sympathy between two oppressed societies. 
The 1917 Revolution was projected as the model by which to bring down a 
rich and powerful class. The ability of Indian soldiers in the first World 
War showed Indians that white power could be defeated and the Bolshevik 
model reinforced the necessity for revolt. M.N. Roy and Nehru played an 
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important role in building this uncritical but psychologically comforting 
and politically relevant link between Indians and Russians. Second, In- 
dian anticolonialism was turned against the British Conservatives because 
colonialism was associated with the Conservatives and anticolonialism 
with the British Labour Party and the Fabians. Hence, Indian intellectu- 
als intuitively turned against the British Conservatives and toward Mos- 
cow and the British left. This reaction reflected emotion, not assessment. 
This was the bad effect of anticolonial thinking in India at the time, one 
that has endured to this day. 

The interplay between the three factors (WWI, racialism, and revolu- 
tion) created a bias in mainstream Indian intellectual opinion against Brit- 
ish racialism and colonialism, and in favor of Soviet socialism. The 
negative (anti-British and anti-West) and the positive (pro-USSR and pro- 
nationalism) perceptions provided mutual reinforcement.. This set of bi- 
ases had its immediate policy use; it aided the Congress Party drive for 
Indian independence. But it also hindered long-term theory development 
and policy analysis and development on the Indian side. It shielded Indian 
_ intellectuals from a critical examination of the nature of Russian (pre- 
1917) expansion and the geostrategic principles that.pointed to a con- 
tinuity between Russian and Soviet expansion from the Urals to the Pacific 
and into Central Asia. It also blinded Indian foreign policy elites, espe- 
cially Nehru, from assessing and publicizing the British Indian principles 
of strategy and their continuing relevance to independent India, i.e., the 
need fo watch neighbors and to organize their power relations. In hind- 
sight, Indian thinking at the time was governed by utopianism (false expec- 
tations about the Bolshevik Revolution and the Stalinist USSR) and high 
ideals (on racial and colonial issues). Realpolitik considerations of mili- 
tary affairs, especially about subcontinental regional security issues, were 
downgraded or neglected. The disorientation in Indian strategic thinking 
reflected the outlook of the Congress Party elites, particularly Nehru who 
was the party’s main spokesman on foreign policy from the 1920s up to 
1947. The mental compulsions were self-inflicted. This disorientation in 
Indian thinking had crystallized before 1947, and the Nehru years should 
be assessed in this context. 

This period overlaps with the first one, but it merits separate treatment 
because diplomatic and military activities in the Nehru era reflected the 
orientation of the second stage. In this sense the origins of post-1947 In- 
dian foreign policy and regional power relations lie in developments and 
attitudes that were formed earlier. | 
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The Third Stage, 1947-1964: From Near-Anarchy to 

India-Pakistan and India-China Polarity and 

Cold War 
The main regional players in this period were India and Pakistan. This 
period is important because a fundamental shift occurred from a condition 
of anarchy or near-anarchy in the context of the partition of British India 
in 1947 to a condition by the mid-1950s of loose bipolarity and cold war in 
Indo-Pakistani relations represented by competitiveness and hostility at 
diplomatic, cultural, military, and economic levels between the two polit- 
ical systems. But overall throughout this period, the relationship between 
the two states was one of neither total war nor peace, nor was there contin- 
uous war preparation. The Kashmir dispute was the most divisive issue 
between India and Pakistan, but it was not the central one for other mem- 
bers of the subcontinental system or even for East Pakistan. In other 
words, Indo-Pakistani polarity was not then the central determinant in the 
foreign affairs of most countries in the subcontinent. The period is impor- 
tant also because Nehru’s reference of the Kashmir issue to the United 
Nations put it on the international agenda and opened the region to exter- 
nal diplomatic intervention; and the U.S.-Pakistan security relationship 
opened the region to external military intervention, which was followed by 
India-USSR ties. However, as subsequent history demonstrates, the exter- 
nal interventions failed to establish an “intrusive system.”® In this period 
there was no regional power, no bipolarized regional power structure, no 
permanent intrusive crisis manager, and no conception of an operative In- 
docentric (India-managed) regional power structure.? But there was an 
Indo-Pakistani cold war. 

This period does not reveal an overarching Indian concept of regional 
security, nor did India possess the power to enforce regional peace. Nehru 
had a multiple agenda: (1) globalism and utopianism—expressed by his 
concern with global disarmament, anticolonialism, and world peace; 
(2) national security by military means—rejected by Nehru; (3) realism by 
diplomatic means—revealed by Nehru’s systematic effort to build a Soviet 


8. L. J. Cantori and S. L. Spiegel, in The International Politics of Regions (Prentice-Hall, 
1970), speak of an “intrusive system.” This refers to the active participation of the great 
powers in the regional balance of power. My contention is that the U.S., China, and the 
USSR are great powers. They have interests in South Asia but, singly or collectively, they 
did not form or control the subcontinental power balance in the 1947-87 period. 

9. Leo Rose asserts that the “basic principle underlying India’s regional policy since 1947 
has been its undeclared claim to hegemony in South Asia,” in J. N. Rosenau, et al., eds., 
World Politics (New York: Free Press, 1976), p. 214. My analysis indicates that Nehru had 
no coherent regional policy, and there is no evidence to validate the notion of an “undeclared 
claim to hegemony.” 
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link from the 1920s and especially during the Korean War; (4) subconti- 
nental regionalism (multilateralism) and geopolitics—neglected by Nehru 
as an approach, although it is true that he did not attack neighbors and he 
sought bilateral negotiations on contentious issues; (5) Asianism—revealed 
in Nehru’s vision of a united Asia. These central elements in Nehru’s 
mental outlook dominated Indian diplomacy because India’s foreign pol- 
icy establishment at the time was small and Nehru practically was the For- 
eign Office. India did not produce a regional power structure because the 
regional approach was at best peripheral in Nehru’s thinking, and he did 
not even have a defined conception of Indian power. Nehru had a concep- 
tion of India as a model of peaceful and democratic development and a 
conception of global economic and social security through peaceful 
change. Nehru was an Asian but not truly a South Asian in his mental 
outlook. 

The subcontinental implications of this stage may be sketched in the 
following terms. Up to the late 1930s, the British Government of India 
had a clear policy of spheres of influence, buffers, “political order through 
disorder vis-a-vis princely states” in India. It took independent decisions 
that reflected the primacy of strategic principles and regional geopolitics. 
At the time, the regional presence of the Indian viceroys extended to 
Burma and the Gulf. Russia was the perceived threat and the world de- 
bate between Russian and British power continued to guide British diplo- 
macy and strategy in the subcontinent. The Government of India and 
China had a vague relationship in the form of British interest in forming 
and maintaining a buffer between India and China in the Tibet/Central 
Asia region. The British India government avoided seeking an explicit In- 
dia-China border; by 1954 in Nehru’s India, the border and the border 
dispute had become explicit. The British Government of India had a re- 
gional Indocentric strategic conception and policy, whereas independent 
India under Nehru acquired an attitude and a vision of Asian-ness, which 
was formed in the preindependence days and lasted until 1962. 

Nehru’s all-Asia vision did not include an emphasis on managing Indian 
or regional security. Nehru patronized small South Asian and Southeast 
Asian states. Before 1963 these states had urged regional cooperation. 
Their ideas then were: (1) to develop a regional community so that ethnic 
conflicts could be absorbed by the larger community; (2) to help each 
other; and (3) above all to develop an economic Bandung, a Sri Lankan 
idea. However, the brief of Indian officials then was to break up the idea of 
an economic Bandung and press instead for bilateral links. The small 
states disliked this as it was likely to hurt their interests. As recently as 
1982, India’s approach was to sabotage regional cooperation but to do it 
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cleverly—i.e., to appear to be cooperating and to blame Pakistan for 
problems. This approach of the Nehru days showed a lack of Indian vi- 
sion about regionalism at the subcontinental and Southeast Asian levels, in 
contrast with Nehru’s vision of all-Asian unity. Still the events of this 
period—the conflicts between India and Pakistan, and India and China— 
revealed the shift from near-anarchy to polarity and cold war within the 
region (India-Pakistan) and extraregional polarity and cold war—except 
for the brief fighting in October 1962—between India and China (1954 and 
on). 


The Fourth Stage, 1964-1984: The Indira Gandhi 

Years 1° 
This period saw a major change in India’s approach to foreign and military 
affairs, and this affected subcontinental power politics. Several circum- 
stances contributed to the change. First, Nehru’s vision of Asian unity 
was found to be irrelevant to India’s foreign policy after 1962. Nehru’s 
globalism—stressing peace diplomacy rather than military security—was 
in shambles. In the subcontinent, hostile foreign policy alignments had 
erystallized: the U.S.-Pakistan and Pakistan-China combinations were 
aligned against the India-USSR combination, and the leaders of other 
South Asian states were distrustful of Indian intentions even though India 
under Nehru had not attacked its neighbors and had not meddled in their 
politics in a big way. That is, the external setting had changed and India’s 
external compulsions had formed by the end of the Nehru era and the 
beginning of the Indira Gandhi era. 

Second, the domestic compulsions of the Nehru and the Indira Gandhi 
eras also differed. Nehru had betrayed the massive trust of the Indian 
people. They had believed in his speeches and had repeatedly voted for 
him. In return he gave them a China problem, a loss of self-confidence and 
prestige, and no real solution to the problem of poverty. Indira Gandhi 
was aware of this, and she recognized the need to restore public trust in the 
Nehru family. She did so by engaging in high political drama at home (via 
Socialist talk, antipoverty electoral slogans, bank nationalization and ter- 
mination of princely privileges) and military-diplomatic action on the re- 
gional and world stage—e.g., the 1971 war. 
` Third, the mental outlooks differed. Indira Gandhi lacked Nehru’s vi- 
sion or grand strategy. Her personal compulsions were to shine on the 
stage, to divide her domestic and international enmities (divide and rule), 
апа to take advantage of domestic and external opportunities on an ad hoc 


10. The Shastri era was brief but eventful, but is not discussed in this paper. 
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basis. Her approach was circumscribed compared to Nehruistic global 
and Asian visions, but it was more purposeful in one sense and destructive 
in another. In the policy arena, she allowed her bureaucracy—which was 
responding to Indian external and domestic pressures and circumstances— 
to develop state intervention to gain economic security (as in food self- 
sufficiency) and military security. India’s move in this direction was not 
the. result of Indira Gandhi’s design. However, it happened in her time 
because of the revised orientation of India’s nationalistic bureaucracy and 
as a reaction to Nehru’s wrong military and diplomatic policies. At the 
same time, there was recognition of the utility of his broad approach that 
advocated a mixed economy and diplomatic bridge-building vis-a-vis the 
great powers irrespective of their ideological nature. Yet the Indira Gan- 
dhi era was also destructive. She damaged Indian political institutions, as 
Indian cabinets and parliaments became talking machines and paper facto- 
ries that had no impact on the prime minister-bureaucracy-business coali- 
tion that actually possessed the economic and electoral power. In this 
sense, the driving force of Indira Gandhi’s approach to domestic and for- 
eign/military affairs was Indira-centric rather than regional or global. 

Nonetheless, the first steps to lay the foundations of an Indocentric re- 
gional power structure took place in her time, though more by accident 
and circumstance than by design. External opportunities, or rather mis- 
takes by her foreign enemies, helped her fashion them to her own and 
India’s advantage. The Bangladesh diplomatic-military operation in 1971 
provided a line of action that had implications for the development of an 
Indocentric regional power structure as well as for Indian relations with 
the great powers. Out of the 1971 diplomatic action came the principle of 
bilateralism (ё.р., the Simla Agreement). Out of the 1971 military action 
and India’s agricultural and industrial performance also came the recogni- 
tion of India as a middle as well as a regional power. While Nehru had a 
vision of India as a great power, Indira Gandhi by the early 1980s had 
acquired a vision of India as a middle power and a view that middle pow- 
ers such as France, Canada, and Australia could temper the international 
environment and the superpowers’ view of their role and importance. This 
approach derived from a study of U.S. political-military ties with Pakistani 
military governments that facilitated American intervention in subconti- 
nental affairs, and Soviet intervention in the Tashkent Agreement. It cre- 
ated a belief that the superpowers were harmful influences in 
subcontinental security affairs and needed to be curbed. 
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The Fifth Stage, 1984—Present: Rajiv Gandhi's 

Subcontinent 
This stage may be assessed from two different angles. First, Indira Gan- 
dhi’s legacy to her son, to India’s foreign policy machinery, India’s polit- 
ical system, and to South Asian states was bewildering. She made Indian 
politics, Indian diplomacy, and Indian security decision making in crisis 
situations into an Indira-centric enterprise. She damaged domestic polit- 
ical institutions; the Indian National Congress Party, which had been the 
nursery for developing Indian political leaders, became a breeding ground 
for mediocrity, sycophancy, and political corruption. She injured the in- 
centive and the capacity of the Indian Foreign Ministry to anticipate and 
to manage external crises. In regional affairs she was snobbish and in- 
terventionist toward India’s smaller neighbors. Unlike Nehru, who neg- 
lected them, she interfered in their domestic political affairs. Thus, a part 
(but not necessarily the most important part) of the Sri Lankan crisis was 
of Indira Gandhi’s making. The training of Tamils for military action was 
her idea, and this broke the norm of a big country not harassing a small 
country by sub rosa means. 

The Indira Gandhi legacy was one of short term gains for her and long 
term problems for India and its domestic and foreign policy institutions. 
Rajiv Gandhi inherited the problems, but even his mother, had she lived, 
would have had a tough time coping with them as the evolution of the 
Punjab conflict since 1983 has demonstrated. 

Comparing the compulsions of Indian decision makers in the Nehru, 
Indira Gandhi, and the Rajiv Gandhi eras, we find that in the Nehru days 
the subcontinental power relationships were unimportant and Delhi’s ties 
with the great powers were of central importance. Secondly, the interface 
between domestic problems (threats to the political system and threats to 
territorial integrity) and external problems was not a direct one in the In- 
dia-China border clash or when Indira Gandhi decided to intervene in the 
Bangladesh crisis (1971). This interface surfaced in the late 1970s and the 
early 1980s. It is revealed in a big way in the Indian Punjab/Pakistan and 
Tamil/Sri Lankan situations. As a result of the interface, the approach of 
the Indira and Rajiv Gandhi governments to regional foreign affairs be- 
came a manifestation of the approach to the internal political and cultural 
situations, and it revealed a fundamental shift in India’s approach from 
globalism to regionalism in foreign affairs. 

To an extent, the problem of Mrs. Gandhi’s legacy to her son and to 
India was compounded by Rajiv Gandhi’s lack of perspective and experi- 
ence in dealing with pressing practical issues within India and in the re- 
gion. Rajiv Gandhi talked about India in terms of the 21st century and 
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high technology, and this served the well-being and ambition of Indian 
urban elites. But it failed to connect with issues of Indian poverty, com- 
munalism in state and national politics and in Sri Lanka, feudalism and 
corruption in the Congress Party, and fundamentalism of different kinds 
that affects secularism and the fabric of Indian society. The issues here are 
not mainly about the imminence of a Sikh state; or the scale of terrorism; 
or the linkages between drug, liquor, and arms trading; or fundamentalist 
causes in the Afghanistan-Pakistan-India nexus. These are symptoms that 
can be managed. Rather it is the cultural side of fundamentalism that 
must be addressed by the development of grass-roots political participa- 
tion. The ailments of democracy are best handled by more grass-roots 
democracy rather than by manipulative democracy from the center. India 
is not a corporation to be managed by executive authority. Peoples and 
institutions with their respective cultures, histories, and psychologies have 
to be mobilized, cajoled, persuaded, or coerced by political action, and by 
sentiment and vision. The corporate model of efficiency and chain of com- 
mand activity is unworkable in the large, diverse, individualistic, and ego- 
istical society that is India. Here we find that the Rajiv government’s 
approach is problematic; it fails to secure the consent of its constituents, 
and a similar problem lies in its approach to the region. 

Note here a fundamental contrast between the approach to politics and 
society by Mahatma Gandhi and to an extent by Jawaharlal Nehru on the 
one hand, and Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi on the other. Mahatma 
Gandhi, even more than Nehru, sought to build people, build leaders with 
grass-roots experience who had risen through the ranks by constantly rub- 
bing shoulders with the folks and who, by the time they reached center 
stage, possessed valuable experience in dealing with practical issues. 
Under Indira and Rajiv Gandhi, no leaders of stature and practical experi- 
ence have been allowed to gain independent political authority. Instead of 
the Gandhian emphasis on individual and social change, the legacy of the 
Nehrus has been to stress government intervention and overcentralization 
of power at the top of the political and policy processes. Instead of devel- 
oping a cadre of experienced political leaders, the Nehrus’ political culture 
has sought to develop state institutions around the notion of dynastic rule, 
which invariably encourages sycophancy and careerism. During 40 years 
of Indian independence, generational change has brought in managers, not 
leaders. This approach not only has destroyed leaders at the center, but 
also in Congress-dominated states. Today, state level leaders exist only in 
non-Congress governments, and they have emerged despite the Nehrus. 

But there is a second perspective from which to assess the present stage. 
Despite the major defects in the thinking and approach of the Nehrus to- 
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ward Indian politics and India’s neighbors, and despite the domestic and 
external compulsions that have grown up against India in the region’s dip- 
lomatic and military history, India’s military strength and its diplomatic 
will to intervene—albeit on an ad hoc and clumsy basis—has also in- 
creased; it has thus far organized regional power relations. Because media 
headlines reveal only the difficulties, it is prudent to indicate that the 
benchmark of India’s success is its ability to survive domestic, regional, 
and international strains on a prolonged basis and still be able to establish 
a forceful presence by a mix of diplomatic and military action. By present 
signs, India’s military and administrative presence in Sri Lanka is likely to 
be of long duration, as the history of the psychological gulf between Sri 
Lankan Tamils and the Sinhalese population goes back to 1949, and the 
logic of the country’s domestic politics requires a strong foreign third 
party to pacify and democratize the island state. India’s air, naval, and 
military development and Indian diplomacy reveal a southward and a 
power projection orientation. With Pakistan the situation is likely to be 
one of long term and noisy cultural conflict, a controlled conventional 
arms race, peace offensives, and ambiguous nuclear diplomacy. There are 
no signs that India is willing to provide Pakistan with the concessions it 
seeks (i.e., on Kashmir or a South Asian nuclear weapon-free zone), and 
there is no middle ground at present on which to develop formal, public 
reciprocal obligations other than tacit and historical rules of the game. In 
other words, unless India breaks up, the utility of the Indocentric concep- 
tion of regional security management (but not leadership with consent) has 
gained ground. 

The issue of consent is pertinent vis-a-vis the small South Asian states 
and particularly with Pakistan. At present, Indo-Pakistani differences are 
at a manageable level even as the mistrust is profound. As long as Paki- 
stan fails to outrace India in conventional armament and in nuclear weap- 
ons capability, and it fails to achieve Khalistan (a Sikh state), it will 
remain, in Indian thinking, at best a dangerous nuisance and not the sec- 
ond equal pole of power and attraction in the subcontinent. 

The future of Indo-Pakistani power relations and the issue of consent 
depend in part on the evolution of Pakistani thinking. Pakistanis have to 
make up their minds about the geographical direction of their destiny. As- 
suming that the past glory of the Mughals in the subcontinent cannot be 
restored and that any such ambitions only excite Hindu nationalism, does 
the Pakistani elite and public want Pakistan to be left alone by the Indians 
as a Muslim state whose future lies with West Asia? If Pakistan sees itself 
as a moderate and modern Muslim state in the Arab/Persian worlds, it 
makes sense to promote the notion that Pakistan must be a strong state 
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whose future orientation must be to attend to its cultural, economic, and 
strategic interests westward. Or do Pakistanis see themselves as South 
Asians where the pressing need is to form an Indo-Pakistani rapproche- 
ment through the development of reciprocal obligations at different levels 
of bilateral discourse—economic, cultural, military—and not simply 
through the old pattern of competitive arms racing and cultural insularity? 
At present, thinking about such questions is underway in both countries, 
but if the latter route is taken, the task entails cultural reengineering on a 
bilateral basis and it is early to expect a breakthrough. 


Summing Up and Research Implications 

This essay points to an evolution of power relations in the subcontinent 
from the days of the East India Company to the present. А historical 
approach has been employed to trace the shifts. The purpose of the paper 
is to shape the research agenda. No claim to finality is made, as the topic 
is conceptually and empirically vast and complex, and a lengthy study is 
required to examine the details and the implications. The bias here is to 
examine from an Indian perspective the evolution of the subcontinental 
power structure—the underlying approaches and settings, the stages of de- 
velopment, and the competitive conceptions. A thorough study, however, 
must evaluate the region’s diplomatic and military history at two levels: 
(1) actor-specific analysis that is country-specific and leadership motiva- 
tion/perception-specific as per our list of attitudes/policies set out in the 
beginning of the article; and (2) regional crisis-specific outcomes and 
processes. The latter perspective has been emphasized here, but the evolu- 
tion of attitudes and policies of the region’s seven states—divided into 
three types of subcontinental actors—is of such importance as to deserve a 
detailed analysis as well. 








THE INDO-PAK NUCLEAR DUET AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


S. P. Seth 








Independent India and Pakistan were born in hostility. 
Ever since that period in August 1947, their relations have alternated be- 
tween uneasy calm, open hostility, and/or warfare. A further complica- 
tion has been the intrusion of bloc politics (U.S. vs. the USSR) in 
subcontinental affairs. The creation of Bangladesh in 1971, with Indian 
assistance, should have reduced Pakistan’s importance in India’s calcula- 
tions. The 1972 Simla Agreement was not only supposed to provide a 
bilateral framework for peaceful resolution of their problems but, New 
Delhi hoped, would neutralize or eliminate external involvement in the 
subcontinent. 

It has not worked that way, to India’s great disappointment. Indeed, 
Indo-Pak hostility is threatening to assume a nuclear dimension. Lately, 
Islamabad has been quite forthcoming about its nuclear capability— 
although a policy of calculated ambiguity/confusion is very evident in the 
contradictory statements of Pakistani leaders. In a March 1987 interview 
with a British newspaper (The Observer), Dr. Abdul Qadir Khan, doyen of 
the Pakistani nuclear establishment who heads the nuclear enrichment fa- 
cility at Kahuta near Islamabad, admitted that his country already has an 
atomic bomb and would be prepared to use it if its existence was 
threatened. A short while later in a Time magazine interview, President 
Zia ul-Haq confirmed, more or less, what Dr. Khan had already revealed: 
“You can virtually write today that Pakistan can build a (nuclear) bomb 
whenever it wishes. ... Once you have acquired the technology, which 
Pakistan has, you can do whatever you like.”! General Zia also implied 
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1. Time (Australia), March 30, 1987, р. 42. The Khan interview is quoted in the Sydney 
Morning Herald and Times of India, March 2, 1987. 
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that the uncertainty (and confusion) about what was going on at Kahuta 
was Pakistan’s calculated policy to keep up the guessing game. 

As a result of Pakistani disclosures and various foreign press reports 
backing them, there is tremendous pressure on the Indian government to 
go nuclear. This was clearly reflected in a statement in India’s Parliament 
on April 27, 1987, by Defence Minister K. C. Pant, who said: “The 
emerging nuclear threat to us from Pakistan is forcing us to review our 
options.” And he added, “I am sure the House does not expect me to 
detail this option as also our response which will be adequate to our per- 
ception of the threat.” Pant also sought to put Pakistan’s nuclear quest in 
the larger context of its links with the United States and China. The U.S., 
he said, had ignored Pakistan’s search for nuclear capability and had con- 
tinued to supply it with a whole range of highly sophisticated conventional 
weaponry. He maintained that over the last year the “linkages between 
the U.S., China, and Pakistan, with anti-Indian overtones, have become 
more and more pronounced.” He gave as an example, “the plan to update 
F-7 fighters [Chinese planes supplied to Pakistan] utilizing U.S. technol- 
ogy, Chinese air-frames and Pakistani defense facilities.’2 This is indica- 
tive of how vulnerable New Delhi feels India’s security environment has 
become. 

Before discussing the Indo-Pak nuclear question in its entirety—includ- 
ing where the United States fits into it—one must ask what has been Paki- 
stan’s overriding compulsion in its nuclear quest. The answer would have 
to be its enhanced insecurity vis-a-vis India after Pakistan’s dismember- 
ment and the creation of Bangladesh in 1971. The Simla Agreement, 
which India conceived as a vehicle for amicable bilateral relations, was 
certainly a reminder to Pakistan of its defeat and humiliation. With Paki- 
stan cut in half, the old approach of rough conventional military parity 
(with a possible edge over India) seemed not only impractical but outmo- 
ded. A nuclear deterrent, on the other hand, seemed an effective alterna- 
tive—possibly a permanent answer to Pakistan’s perennial security 
problem with India. Prime Minister Z. A. Bhutto, therefore, convened a 
meeting of his top scientific advisers in January 1972 and a decision was 
taken in favor of atomic weapons for Pakistan. Libya was subsequently 
approached to provide financial assistance to which Colonel Gaddafi 
agreed (this is how project 706, the code name for Pakistan’s “bomb” pro- 
gram, got started), indicating his desire to have the first such bomb. 
(Later, when problems arose with Gaddafi, the Saudis supplanted the 


2. Times of India, April 28, 1987. 
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Libyans in this role.) Libya also procured uranium for Pakistan from 
French mines in Niger. 

France was approached (around the mid-1970s) for a reprocessing plant 
to recover plutonium from spent fuel, which in turn would come from 
Pakistan’s only power plant at Karachi.’ By this time India had already 
tested an atomic device (1974), which would only have reinforced Pakis- 
tani determination not to be left behind. Bhutto’s promise that Pakistan 
will have a “bomb” even if its people have to eat grass neatly summed up 
this determination. Paris agreed to the request but withdrew from its com- 
mitment in 1979 under U.S. pressure. Before the French withdrew, how- 
ever, Pakistan had already taken delivery on the bulk of the blueprints for 
the reprocessing plant at Chashma. But Pakistan is not dependent for its 
weapons-grade plutonium on this French-designed and aided reprocessing 
plant. In 1980 Pakistan was reported to be building a clandestine 
reprocessing facility near Rawalpindi (at or near the Pakistan Institute of 
Science and Technology). This pilot facility, based on French designs, is 
said to be operational now with a production capacity of about 15 kgs. of 
weapon-grade plutonium a year. 

Simultaneously (in the mid-1970s), efforts were afoot to set up a ura- 
nium enrichment facility. Dr. Khan, who was working in Holland 
(URENCO project), was hired to head the proposed centrifuge facility at 
Kahuta, and he managed to smuggle and otherwise procure important 
documentation from the European uranium enrichment project to help 
Pakistan set up its own plant. According to Maulana Kauser Niazi, who 
was information minister in the Bhutto cabinet and who has recently writ- 
ten a book on the subject in Urdu, Bhutto set up a Central Works Organi- 
sation for the purpose of procuring necessary materials and instruments 
for the Kahuta plant.* This organization spread out a worldwide network 
(in Europe, the United States, and Canada) to do this job, reportedly with 
remarkable success. According to Senator Cranston: 





3. U.S. Senator Alan Cranston described in Senate testimony how Pakistan managed to 
dodge International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards to divert spent fuel from the 
Karachi power plant for reprocessing into plutonium. Text of the testimony in Times of 
India, July 4—7, 1984. 

4, Times of India, March 30, 1987. Niazi also reveals that Bhutto was able to put the U.S. 
off guard because of Washington’s preoccupation with the French-aided reprocessing plant at 
Chashma. Sajjad Hyder, a former senior Pakistani diplomat, has written in a similar vein: 
“(T]he late Prime Minister, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, encouraged the development of our uranium 
centrifuge effort in comparative obscurity while the attention of the world was diverted to our 
public and eventually unsuccessful effort to obtain a commercial plutonium reprocessing 
plant from France,” in Times of India, Sunday Review (from The Muslim, Islamabad), 
March 18, 1984. 
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Following designs stolen in Holland, the Pakistanis built a large centrifuge en- 
richment plant in Kahuta near Islamabad. By 1983, they had completed nearly 
1,000 units, enough to produce at least 15 kg. of weapons grade highly enriched 
uranium (HEU) a year. The Kahuta plant is estimated to have a current capac- 

_ ity of 2,000 to 3,000 swu (separative work units). This is enough capacity to 
produce 45 kg. of HEU, of which 16 kg. is deemed more than sufficient for 
fabricating one nuclear warhead.> 


As Pakistan has virtually no significant ongoing nuclear energy program, 
it would seem that its nuclear activities are weapons-oriented.® Its only 
existing power plant in Karachi (KANUPP) runs on natural uranium, 
thus precluding the need for enriched uranium. And it has no breeder 
reactor plant; hence, no legitimate need for a reprocessing plant. 

Apart from the Kahuta enrichment plant capable of producing 45 kg. of 
highly enriched uranium annually, Pakistan’s pilot reprocessing facility in 
Rawalpindi (operating since 1981) was said to have been designed to pro- 
duce 10 to 20 kg. of plutonium a year. The spent fuel for this would come 
from KANUPP. It was estimated in 1980 that, notwithstanding 
KANUPP’s rather unsatisfactory operational record since the early 1970s, 
it still had turned out enough spent fuel to produce an estimated 220 
pounds of plutonium—considered enough to make 15 atomic bombs.’ 
Since then KANUPP would have turned out another 200 or so bombs 
worth of plutonium-bearing spent fuel, giving Pakistan a production ca- 
pacity of about 30 plutonium-based atomic bombs. This is besides the en- 
riched uranium route to bomb-making that Pakistan is concurrently 
pursuing. According to a study by the Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies in Washington: “In Pakistan’s case, the nuclear enrichment 
approach—if it works—could provide the basis of a nuclear force of per- 
haps two dozen warheads by 1990 and three times that number by 2000, 
even if the enrichment capacity is not expanded.’’® This capacity, how- 
ever, could be much greater if reports regarding the construction or exist- 
ence of a second enrichment facility are true. Senator Cranston referred to 
this in his 1984 testimony, and Dr. Khan implied it when he told the Ob- 
server interviewer that Pakistan had not put all its eggs in one basket. This 
found confirmation from Dr. Martin Brabers, professor of metallurgy at 


5. Cranston testimony. 

6. Since the early 1970s, Pakistan’s nuclear power program has centered around its 137 
mw Canadian-built Karachi plant (KANUPP). Although plans exist for another 20 nuclear 
power plants by the year 2,000 (starting with a 600 mw one at Chashma in Mianwali district 
of Punjab), no discernible progress has so far been made in this direction. 

7. International Herald Tribune and Indian Express, September 24, 1980. 

8. Times of India, June 28, 1984. 
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Leuvens University in Belgium, who recently visited the Kahuta plant and 
met Dr. Khan (his former student).? 

What then is the politico-strategic doctrine of a nuclear Pakistan? Evi- 
dently it is one that will provide the necessary deterrence against a more 
powerful India as well as underpin Pakistan’s politico-power parity. Ac- 
cording to Professor Stephen Cohen, “а Pakistani nuclear capability para- 
lyzes not only the Indian nuclear decision but also Indian conventional 
forces and a brash, bold, Pakistani strike to liberate Kashmir might go 
unchallenged if the Indian leadership was weak or indecisive.” 1° 

There is another, wider dimension to Pakistan’s nuclear doctrine. Is- 
lamabad believes that its bomb will also be an Islamic bomb. Z. A. 
Bhutto, who took the initial political decision to launch Pakistan on its 
nuclear path, said: “We know that Israel and South Africa have full nu- 
clear capability. The Christians [and the] Jewish and Hindu civilizations 
have this capability. The Communist powers also possess it. Only the Is- 
lamic civilization was without it, but that position was-about to change.” 1! 
President Zia has said the same thing: “China, India, the USSR, and 
Israel possess the atomic arms. No Muslim country has any. If Pakistan 
had such a weapon, it would reinforce the power of the Muslim world.” !? 
Dr. A. О. Khan went even further: “АП the Western countries, including 
Israel, are not only Pakistan’s enemies but also enemies of Islam.... АП 


9. Ibid., March 16, 1987. It may be pointed out here that although most available infor- 
mation and data tends to establish a weapons orientation in Pakistan’s nuclear program, there 
is a minority view (in Pakistan and India) that discounts its capability to manufacture atom 
bombs. According to І. Н. Usmani, a former chairman of Pakistan’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Kahuta enrichment plant is just not capable of making a nuclear bomb. He says 
it takes 7,000 centrifuges to work day and night for one year at velocity of 32,000 mph to 
produce 10 kg of uranium-235 of 99.9% purity, required for producing one Hiroshima-type 
bomb. Even in Europe, he contends, they have only been able to achieve enrichment of 
2.7%. He apparently discounts even this capability for Pakistan. “If in fact it has,” he says, 
“it is no small achievement,” with tremendous potential for export as nuclear fuel in the 
international market. But on bomb-manufacturing claims from the Kahuta plant, he cau- 
tions that “опе day somebody is going to call our bluff.” Interview in The Muslim, quoted in 
Times of India, February 27, 1987. This, however, does not negate Pakistan’s bomb-making 
potential on the plutonium route. Dr. Raja Ramanna, until recently chairman of India’s 
Atomic Energy Commission, did not think Pakistan’s existing nuclear infrastructure qualified 
it to make an atom bomb. As for its enrichment facility, he said there was insufficient infor- 
mation to pronounce on Pakistan’s bomb-making capability. Hindustan Times, November 
12, 1985, Dr. H. N. Sethna, Raja Ramanna’s predecessor, had expressed a similar view of 
Pakistan’s inability to produce an atomic bomb in Times of India, October 4, 1982. 

10. Quoted in К. Subrahmanyam, “А Bomb We Cannot Ignore,” Times of India, Sunday 
Review, March 18, 1984. 

11. Times of India, July 4-7, 1984. 

12. Ibid. 
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this is part of the Crusades which the Christians and Jews initiated against 
the Muslims 1,000 years ago. They are afraid that if Pakistan makes obvi- 
ous progress in this field the whole Islamic world will stand to benefit.” !5 
Pakistan, therefore, not only symbolizes the aspirations of the entire Is- 
lamic world, but also makes a strong claim to its leadership. 

This juxtaposition of Pakistan’s perceived strategic compulsions against 
India, and its doctrinal basis in Islam could be a lethal mixture in a situa- 
tion of Islamic jihad, of which any non-Islamic country or group of coun- 
tries could become a target. Whether or not Pakistan will make available 
its “bomb” or nuclear technology to other Islamic countries is arguable, 
and even if Pakistan were willing to share the bomb, there are practical 
problems in terms of divisions in the Islamic world (over the Iran-Iraq 
war, for instance) in which Islamabad does not want to get involved. But 
in politics perception is as good as reality, and the general perception in 
India is that Pakistan’s prospects of forging an Islamic front against a 
predominantly Hindu India would be considerably enhanced by achieve- 
ment of nuclear status. Therefore, when Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
says that he has no doubt that a Pakistani bomb will be an Islamic bomb,!* 
he is apparently reflecting the general Indian insecurity on account of Pak- 
istan’s claims to Islamic leadership. 

The nuclear debate in India these days is largely reactive to the news of 
Pakistan’s atomic achievements. But before we examine that debate, a 
brief account of India’s nuclear setup is in order. India’s nuclear program 
is now about 40 years old, dating back to the establishment in 1945 of the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research and, in the mid-1950s, an atomic 
research center. It is based on a three-stage atomic energy development 
strategy consisting of (i) natural uranium heavy water reactors; (ii) breeder 
reactors; and (iii) reactors with U-233 bred from thorium in breeder reac- 
tors. India’s present installed atomic power generation capacity is just 
over 1,000 megawatts, its operational power plants being at Tarapur (a 
turnkey American plant), Madras, and in Rajasthan. Additional 1,200 
mw capacity plants are now under construction. India’s atomic power. 
generation target is 10,000 megawatts by the turn of the century, with the 
planned construction of more power plants. A 10,000 mw energy program 
is expected to cost about $12 billion, and the outlay in the 1990s is esti- 
mated to be about a billion dollars a year. A part of this is expected to 
come from general revenues, with estimated income from sale of electricity 
at $1 billion a year in the mid-1990s and increasing to over $2.5 billion 
near 2000. It is also estimated that a 10,000 mw nuclear power capacity, 


13. Ibid.; also Times of India, March 16, 1987. 
14. Times of India, March 28, 1987. 
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based on natural uranium reactors, will provide adequate plutonium in- 
ventory to add 1,000 megawatts of breeder reactors every year. 

India has an ongoing breeding reactor program going back to 1972 
when PURNIMA, a zero energy experimental fast reactor, was commis- 
sioned. More recently, a Research Reactor Centre has been established at 
Kalpakkam near Madras to develop fast breeder technology. Work has 
already started on a 500 mw prototype reactor, and by the next century 
Indian nuclear scientists hope to launch a regular program of commission- 
ing fast breeder reactors. India is also building a series of plants for the 
production of heavy water as a cooling agent in its uranium-fueled nuclear 
reactors. Four or five heavy water plants are now operational and some 
others are under construction. !5 

For purposes of this study, we only need to establish an Indian potential 
and capability to undertake a weapons program. Although India’s atomic 
program is essentially civilian, there is no denying that it is a dual-use 
technology. A shift to military uses is not all that difficult. India is now 
self-sufficient in regard to its nuclear fuel cycle—from mining uranium to 
recovering plutonium from spent fuel. It has unsafeguarded spent fuel and 
hence the capacity to divert plutonium for bomb-making—although its 
plutonium inventory is said to be for use as fuel to breed U-233 from its 
plentiful thorium reserves. India’s supplies of unsafeguarded plutonium 
are quite large and still expanding, with the commissioning of more power 
reactors. It is now said to have 200-300 kg. of unsafeguarded plutonium 
from its research reactors, and its large 100 mw “Dhruva” reactor is capa- 
ble of providing about 50 kg. a year. The unsafeguarded Madras reactor is 
another source for 10 to 20 Hiroshima-size bombs a year.!© In other 
words, India has enough plutonium to create a fair-size atomic arsenal if it 
desired to do so. (Importantly, it also exploded an atomic device in 1974, 
which should be an added advantage.) A 1984 American study rated In- 
dia’s bomb-producing capacity as quite large. It concluded: 


15. Hindu, May 26, 1984. As with India’s power reactors (which have run way behind 
schedule and continue to suffer from operational problems), its heavy water plants are having 
all sorts of problems from sabotage/mishaps to design and operational difficulties. Praful 
Bidwai detailed and analyzed some of these problems in a series of articles in the Times of 
India, May 4-8, 1984, which produced an official rejoinder in the form of a letter to the 
editor, “Heavy Water,” May 19, 1984. It would appear that the shortfall in India’s heavy 
water production is being filled by imports, including the “import of unsafeguarded heavy 
water.” See G. Balachandran, “India’s Heavy Water Dilemma,” Indian Express, November 
23, 1985. 

16. These figures are from Praful Bidwai’s series of articles in Times of India, May 1-4, 
1984, 
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(a) Even with its unsafeguarded plutonium stock, India “would appear to- 
day to be capable of manufacturing at least two or three dozen nuclear weap- 
ons.” 

(b) India’s research reactors alone “could provide an annual production 
rate for nuclear warheads of over ten a year, giving India more than 200 by this 
means alone at the turn of the century.” 

(c) By 1990 “the potential size of an Indian nuclear force would be impres- 
sive, almost certainly over 100 warheads and possibly several hundreds.” 

(d) “Expanded reprocessing capability, which is already planned, and the 
introduction of heavy water power reactors in this decade and the next could 
give India a warhead potential of well over 1,000 by the turn of the century.” 

(e) If India were to pursue a vigorous program, it could make a thermonu- 
clear device in three years. 

(f) While India could produce an impressive nuclear force against Pakistan, 
its requirements of a deterrent force against China would be much more diffi- 
cult, requiring “long-range bombers, intermediate-range ballistic missiles and a 
cruise missile system to reach Chinese urban ќагреі5.”17 


If India were to go nuclear, it would necessarily follow the plutonium 
course to bomb-making. India’s atomic power generation (apart from the 
American-supplied Tarapur power plant) is based on natural uranium- 
fueled heavy water plants. For the Tarapur plant, enriched uranium sup- 
plies have come from the United States, now replaced by France. India, 
therefore, has never felt the need to commercially explore and produce 
enriched uranium. However, experimental research on centrifuge enrich- 
ment technology has been conducted with some success, although it still 
remains at the laboratory stage. | 

It is speculated that India is working on a thermonuclear bomb. This 
speculation has been around for a number of years, but it received some 
credence when American columnist Jack Anderson asserted in November 
1985 that India had already started work on a sophisticated fusion-based 
device that would have laser technology, in anticipation of a Pakistani 
atomic test.!8 Anderson revealed that three dozen Indian scientists at the 
atomic research center in Bombay were trying to refine a process, called 
inertial confinement fusion, designed to build an H-bomb. New Delhi has 
denied that the inertial confinement process (an experimental technique 
being tried in several other countries to create controlled fusion) can be 


17. Times of India, June 28, 1984. A recent Carnegie Endowment Task Force report also 
expounds on the respective nuclear weapons capabilities of India and Pakistan, quoted in 
Times of India, January 15, 1988. 

18. Hindustan Times, October 5, 1985. 
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used to build an H-bomb in which instantaneous explosion is required. ° 
Nevertheless, what this shows is that Indian scientists are engaged in all 
the frontier technologies of nuclear science, which more often than not 
have dual uses. India might also be working on developing nuclear reac- 
tors (nuclear propulsion) for its submarines. This was indicated in a state- 
ment in April 1983 by Defence Minister R. Venkataraman, who told 
Parliament that India retained the right to go ahead with nuclear propul- 
sion for its submarines if the exigencies of the country’s defense so re- 
quired. As an indigenous capability is unlikely to develop in the near 
future, New Delhi has leased a nuclear-powered submarine from the So- 
viet Union. This was reported early in 1988 and has caused concern both 
in Islamabad and Washington. Similarly, it is claimed that India’s space 
program enables it to have IRBM (intermediate-range ballistic missile) ca- 
pability. Dr. Satish Dhawan, chairman of the Indian Space Research Or- 
ganisation, made this claim after the successful launch of India’s SLV-3 
rocket.?° í 

An important development, in the context of reports that Pakistan is 
poised to have atomic weapons, is that Indian military organization and 
training is slowly being geared to face up to the remote possibility of an 
atomic war. In 1986, on the eve of assuming office as India’s new army 
chief, General Krishnaswamy Sundarji told an interviewer that “we in the 
armed forces are gearing our organisations, training and equipment in 
such a manner that in the unlikely event of use of nuclear weapons by the 
adversary in the combat zone, we limit the damage, both psychological 
and physical.”*! This is an important change in Indian military thinking, 
although there still is no discernible conceptual development of an official 
nuclear doctrine. 

Predictably, the nuclear debate in India? has heated up with news that 
Pakistan either already has the atomic bomb or is close to having one.?3 


19. Ibid., October 10, 1985. 

20. Hindu, April 18, 1983. Claims regarding nuclear propulsion, IRBM capability, etc., 
need to be treated with some caution because so far no real progress is in sight. 

21. “The Indian Army,” special supplement, Times of India, February 1, 1986. 

22. India’s Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses has published a number of books 
debating the issue of Indian and Pakistani nuclear plans and policies. A recent one is “India 
and the Nuclear Challenge,” K. Subrahmanyam, ed., which deals with India’s options in a 
global context. 

23. There is even a viewpoint holding that to think of India’s nuclear predicament just in 
Indo-Pakistani terms would be a grievous error. Subrahmanyam has argued: “If India is to 
make a serious intervention in the disarmament debate and contribute to nuclear disarma- 
ment, acquiring nuclear capability is a fee that has to be paid.” The only alternative, accord- 
ing to him, would be to live permanently and helplessly with the nuclear weapons of 
“industrialised nations, their chosen client states and China,” with all the risks of “coercive 
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The demand for an Indian bomb started to take shape early in the 1980s 
(an initial clamor, following the Chinese atomic test in 1964, was rather 
short-lived) with reports that Pakistan was heading in that direction. 
Writing in 1981, K. Subrahmanyam, director of the Indian Institute for 
Defence Studies and Analyses, argued: “It is the considered view of 
knowledgeable military men who have thought about this problem [of a 
nuclear Pakistan] that the entire Indian army . . . cannot deter Pakistan 
... if India has [no atomic weapons]. The knowledge that the adversary 
has nuclear weapons and one’s own side does not . . . will inhibit the In- 
dian army from concentrating its forces for a counterattack lest it should 
offer a tempting target for nuclear attack.” He therefore urged that India 
should go nuclear. Even the United States, he emphasized, “could not 
ignore a nation of seven hundred million with nuclear weapons just as 
Nixon said about China in 1971.” And “it would enable us to deal with 
China on an equal basis.”24 Subrahmanyam more recently has advanced 
the thesis that since Pakistan’s nuclearization is now an inevitability, India 
should accept this situation (by exercising its own nuclear option) and de- 
velop relations with Pakistan on the basis of this new reality. He argues: 
“History shows that the development of nuclear weapons capability 
among nations having an adversarial relationship has led to stability.”25 

The impasse in Indo-Pak relations arising from the “bomb” question 
might be resolved in this way, although India would continue to have an 
edge over Pakistan as far as its nuclear potential is concerned. Not sur- 
prisingly then, Pakistan keeps pressing for a “constructive dialogue” with 
India on avoidance of nuclear proliferation in the region, as advocated re- 
cently by Foreign Minister Yakub Khan.? Pakistan’s specific nonprolifer- 
ation proposals are: (a) simultaneous accession by India and Pakistan to 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty; (b) simultaneous acceptance by both 
countries of full-scope international atomic energy safeguards; (c) mutual 
inspection of each other’s nuclear facilities; (d) a joint declaration renounc- 
ing the acquisition or development of nuclear weapons; and 
(e) establishment of a nuclear weapon-free zone in South Asia. 

These proposals, however, are not acceptable to India. According to 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, the basic problem between India and Paki- 
stan is one of distrust for which there is need to create and build confi- 


use of nuclear diplomacy” inherent in that situation. Quoted in Inder Malhotra, “Nuclear 
Menace and India,” Times of India, April 17, 1986. 

24. “Bomb—The Only Answer,” Times of India, Sunday Review, April 26, 1981. 

25. K. Subrahmanyam, “Pak Nuclear Programme: A Case for Indian Acceptance,” 
Times of India, February 28, 1987. 

26. Times of India, April 21, 1987. 
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dence. And to this end, he says, India has offered a complete package for 
peace in the form of its treaty of peace and friendship.?” Pakistan objects 
to the Indian peace draft because of its insistence on (a) peaceful resolution 
of Indo-Pak disputes bilaterally, and (b) a pledge against granting military 
bases to external powers. The basic problem between India and Pakistan 
is indeed their deep-rooted distrust. In this situation, it is difficult to visu- 
alize a promising dialogue that starts with the most contentious and com- 
plex issue of nuclear intentions and capability. It might make practical 
sense initially to explore and develop relations in relatively noncontrover- 
sial areas such as trade, travel, and cultural exchanges. 

India has other objections to Pakistan’s nonproliferation proposals, even 
though these are not necessarily spelled out officially. Probably the most 
important is that India would not countenance a nonproliferation regime 
that tended to create power parity with Pakistan on the basis of its much 
smaller nuclear program. This could give Pakistan a veto over India’s sub- 
stantial atomic energy development program (because of its dual applica- 
tion), as well as provide access to India’s technological secrets. Another 
objection is that the proposed South Asian nuclear-free zone is an artificial 
and untenable geographical concept with China left out of it. Pakistan 
strongly favors and promotes a politico-strategic role for China in South 
Asia, but does not want to include it in its nuclear-free zone—a contradic- 
tion often pointed out by Indian critics. According to Subrahmanyam, 
“the South Asian nuclear-free zone proposal of Pakistan is an attempt to 
make India renounce the nuclear option and make the subcontinent an 
area vulnerable to Chinese hegemony.” He argues for a nonproliferation 
regime to include Chinese and U.S. “nuclear forces in the Indian Ocean 
area.”28 As for mutual inspection and verification, the Indian contention 
is that Pakistan’s position is already compromised with its nuclear pro- 
gram conceived and implemented clandestinely and illicitly. 

It would, however, be wrong to assume that the nuclear hawks rule the 
roost in India. The very fact that for 14 years (since India exploded its 
first atomic device in 1974) New Delhi has not made any move to acquire 
a nuclear arsenal is indicative of India’s nuclear allergy or confusion, or 
both. India’s antinuclear lobby is fairly strong and articulate. Some of its 
supporters even oppose India’s civilian atomic energy development pro- 
gram, pointing to the Chernobyl disaster in the USSR. Dr. Dhirendra 
Sharma, who opposes both civilian and military uses of nuclear power, 
seems to blame India for the current nuclear climate in the subcontinent. 


27. Indian Express, October 25, 1985, and October 26, 1986. 
28. К. Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear Factor in Security,” and “Countering Zia’s Proposals,” 
Times of India, April 22, 1985, and April 18, 1987, respectively. 
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He quotes approvingly from a resolution of the Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy, which says: “It is presumptuous to claim that India, the pre- 
eminent state in the subcontinent, is being forced to go nuclear by 
Pakistan. India, due to its geopolitical status, sets the social and political 
pace among the South Asian nations. It is for this reason that we believe 
that the onus rests with us for the decision whether this region should go 
nuclear or not.”29 

Notwithstanding such opposition within India to nuclear weapons, re- 
cent developments suggesting “linkages” among Pakistan, China, and the 
United States point to a hardening of the government position. Although 
India has never felt comfortable with a nuclear China—and initially 
sought guarantees (which never materialized) from major nuclear powers 
against an atomic attack—it has learned to live with it. But reports since 
the late 1970s about possible Chinese assistance to Pakistan in its nuclear 
quest have been disturbing. What precise form Sino-Pak nuclear coopera- 
tion has taken is not quite clear, but it is surmised that it involved China’s 
assistance in building Pakistan’s pilot-scale reprocessing plant,*° and later 
making available to Pakistan the design of the bomb. Indeed, since 1982 
there have been several press reports (emanating mainly from Washington 
and reportedly based on U.S. intelligence sources) about the varied forms 
of Sino-Pak nuclear collaboration. Washington was sufficiently concerned 
to have delayed considerably its final approval of the Sino-U.S. nuclear 
cooperation agreement initialed during President Reagan’s China visit in 
April 1984. But Beijing nevertheless has avoided giving a specific response 
to these reports; the furthest it would go was an after-dinner statement by 
Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang in January 1984 during an official visit to the 
United States: “We do not engage in nuclear proliferation ourselves, nor 
do we help other countries develop nuclear жеаропѕ.”3! 

India’s concern over nuclear collaboration between Pakistan and China 
tends to become alarmist with India’s perception of America’s acquies- 
cence in this. It needs to be remembered that Indo-U.S. relations have a 
history of misperceptions and misunderstandings (not to speak of some- 
times divergent interests) going back to the 1950s when Pakistan was in- 
ducted into the U.S.-led Western alliance. And during the Nixon 


29. Indian Express, opinion page, January 5, 1986. Elsewhere Dr. Sharma states that the 
pronuclear argument rests on two major premises. First, the nuclear bomb will “cut down on 
defence spending;” second, since Pakistan’s GNP is a fraction of India’s, there is no chance of 
Pakistan joining a nuclear arms race with India. The Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, 
August 4, 1985, p. 12. 

30. Times of India, March 31, 1984; also P.K.S. Namboodiri, “Sino-Pak Nuclear Deal,” 
Times of India, October 7-8, 1982. 

31. Quoted in Times of India, March 31, 1984. 
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presidency, when China suddenly became important in the U.S. scheme of 
things, India’s downgrading was too unsubtle for New Delhi’s comfort. 
Pakistan’s dismemberment in 1971 angered the Nixon administration, fur- 
ther damaging relations between the United States and India. Subse- 
quently, even as tentative steps were underway to put relations on an even 
keel, India’s atomic bang in 1974 tended to push this process backward. 
Nuclear cooperation between India and the United States (as well as be- 
tween India and Canada and West European countries) either came to a 
halt or came under microscopic scrutiny. India’s benign neglect con- 
trasted with China’s enhanced status because of a presumed U.S.-Chinese 
strategic “convergence” against the USSR in the late 1970s. 

The relations between India and the United States improved marginally 
under new political administrations in both countries—the United States 
under President Jimmy Carter and India under the Janata government of 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai. Both swore by moral standards and the 
Desai government, in addition, talked of “genuine” nonalignment, sug- 
gesting a more even (if not favorable to the United States) foreign policy 
toward the two superpowers. Desai also seemed somewhat pacifist in his 
views and seemingly more amenable to Jimmy Carter’s nonproliferation 
crusade.) But Washington was to be disappointed as India’s geopolitical, 
strategic, and other national considerations proved more durable. For in- 
stance, to quote Francine R. Frankel, “the reluctance of the Carter Ad- 
ministration . . . to meet India’s requirements for modernising its armed 
forces compelled the Government to reconsider its options. The single 
largest arms deal with the Soviet Union valued at about $4 billion was 
initiated by the Janata Government.”>? India’s continued refusal to sign 
the nonproliferation treaty further complicated an already complex Indo- 
U.S. equation. And when Washington, through its domestic legislation of 
the late 1970s requiring full scope safeguards, sought to put more pressure 
to ensure India’s compliance, the relationship began to get tense and testy. 
Washington’s immediate leverage stemmed from New Delhi’s dependence 
on U.S. supplies of enriched uranium for the Tarapur power plant, which 
was built by the United States under a 1963 agreement with India that also 
stipulated uninterrupted U.S. supplies of enriched uranium for thirty years 
(until 1993) to fuel it. Under its new legislation, Washington sought to 
link fuel supplies with full scope safeguards for all of India’s nuclear instal- 
lations. When India refused, fuel for the Tarapur plant was delayed and 
disrupted. ; 


32. Series of articles by Francine R. Frankel in Times of India, May 16-24, 1985. 
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This was the situation when the Reagan administration came to power 
in 1981. Mrs. Gandhi had regained power in India in 1980, but before 
this, in the latter part of the Carter administration, two important develop- 
ments (from the viewpoint of this study) in international politics had taken 
place. A revolution in Iran had overthrown the Shah, and in December 
1979 Soviet troops moved into Afghanistan. Both these developments cat- 
apulted Pakistan into a position of great strategic importance for the 
United States. Even under President Carter, Washington had become fa- 
vorably disposed toward Islamabad after the crises in Iran and Afghani- 
stan. But President Zia of Pakistan spurned American overtures because 
the accompanying U.S. aid offers were dismissed by him as “peanuts.” A 
package of $3.2 billion, offered by the Reagan administration over five 
years (evenly divided between economic and military aid), seemed about 
right, and Pakistan henceforth became the United States’ willing strategic 
partner in Southwest Asia and the Gulf region. 

The course of events since suggests that strategic cooperation with Paki- 
stan will continue, notwithstanding reservations in Washington about Is- 
lamabad’s nuclear program. The U.S. Congress has voted a $4.2 billion 
aid package—including military aid—for Pakistan over the next six years. 
And the 1988 component of this aid, totaling $480 million, has been 
cleared by President Кеарап.33 But during the second half of 1987, the 
U.S. Congress had a difficult time making up its mind. Indeed, Pakistan 
was denied aid for some months. The confusion and uncertainty centered 
on growing evidence that Pakistan had indeed moved very close to making 
an atomic bomb. During a congressional hearing in July 1987, U.S. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Richard Murphy reportedly admitted that “Ракі- 
stan has proceeded to the threshold of nuclear weapons possession,” 
although he seemed to discount Pakistan’s culpability by maintaining that 
“India remains similarly poised at the brink.”>+ The activity in the Con- 
gress followed reports that Pakistan had been seeking to import material 
illegally from the United States for its nuclear ргоргат.35 This led both 
houses of the Congress to pass nonbinding resolutions suggesting that Pak- 


33. Times of India, December 5, 24, 1987; January 1, 16, 1988. 

34. Ibid., July 24, 1987. A November report, quoting unnamed U.S. intelligence sources, 
said that Pakistan has completed a “workable” nuclear bomb. In Times of India, November 
28, 1987. 

35. In this connection, a Pakistani-born Canadian citizen, Arshad Parvez, had been ar- 
rested in Philadelphia, involving also a retired Pakistani brigadier general, Inam-ul-Haq. 
Parvez has since been convicted by a Philadelphia jury, which found that he was “part of the 
espionage plot to illegally smuggle” the material out of the U.S. His Pakistani counterpart, 
Inam-ul-Hagq, is said to be in his own country. Times of India, December 19, 1987. Press 
reports continue to circulate of similar illegal activity in some European countries, as in 
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istan agree to “verifiable” measures on its nuclear installations to qualify 
for further U.S. aid. But efforts in this regard were unsuccessful. 

It was in the midst of such confusion and uncertainty in U.S.-Pakistani 
relations that Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi visited the United States in 
October 1987. Indian press reports of the visit seemed to suggest a higher 
level of understanding and cooperation between the two countries. Prime 
Minister Gandhi detected a distinct shift in the U.S. position on Pakistan’s 
nuclear ambitions, and he reportedly was assured by President Reagan 
that the United States would take action against Pakistan if it went ahead 
with its nuclear weapons program. Gandhi’s optimism was obviously mis- 
placed, as President Reagan continued to stand by the usual U.S. position 
when he said: “I urged that India and Pakistan intensify their dialogue to 
build greater mutual confidence to resolve outstanding issues and to deal 
with the threat of nuclear proliferation in the region.” It would, there- 
fore, be fair to say that New Delhi’s optimism was based more on the 
difficulties Pakistan was encountering in the Congress than on what Presi- 
dent Reagan actually told Prime Minister Gandhi. (Another favorable 
factor in Indo-U.S. relations at this time was Washington’s understanding 
of the Indian military commitment in Sri Lanka following an agreement 
between New Delhi and Colombo in July 1987 to sort out the Tamil insur- 
gency.) 

New Delhi’s complacency, however, received a blow when moves were 
initiated in the U.S. Senate early in December to resume aid to Pakistan. 
Worse still, the proposed Senate appropriations committee amendment, 
opposed by the administration, sought to justify U.S. aid by putting the 
onus on India to work out a nonproliferation regime with Pakistan. Since 
India is opposed to this bilateral approach, it would have resulted in a cut- 
off of U.S. aid (with the U.S. even opposing aid to India through multilat- 
eral agencies), technology transfers, and defense deals. New Delhi op- 
posed the Senate moves vigorously. It maintains, first, that its nuclear 
program is indeed peaceful and cites the nonacquisition of an atomic arse- 
nal after the 1974 test as proof. Second, India has always resented and 
rejected U.S. attempts to create power parity between the subcontinent’s 
two unequal nations. Third, it rejects the U.S. premise that India is some- 
how responsible for forcing Pakistan onto its present nuclear course. 


agency reports emanating from Bonn and Hamburg and quoted in Times of India, January 
16, 18, 1988. 
36. Times of India, October 22, 1987. 
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The reaction in India was very strong,>’ especially as it threatened to 
severely damage a painstaking exercise on both sides over the previous 
three years to develop a constructive and fruitful bilateral relationship. 
But as it happened, the appropriations committee’s amendment was 
aborted and the U.S.-Indian relationship salvaged. However, the Times of 
India felt that New Delhi could “draw no more than cold comfort from 
the decision” as it “merely restores the status quo ante” by resuming large- 
scale U.S. aid to Pakistan. It argued editorially: 


In tangible terms, Washington is prepared to provide technology and credits to 
this country provided New Delhi, in turn, shows a greater “understanding” of 
American strategic interests. The price that New Delhi is expected to pay is 
silence over U.S. actions in the Gulf and the Indian Ocean, a more “еуеп-: 
handed” approach to the Afghan issue and meek acquiescence in the delivery of 
sophisticated U.S. arms to Pakistan. This country’s unwillingness to pay the 
price can result (as the moves in the Senate demonstrate) in Washington estab- 
lishing a wholly untenable parity between India and Pakistan on the nuclear 
question 3% (emphasis added). 


The nuclear question, therefore, remains a major problem in U.S.-Indian 
relations. And when New Delhi is paired with Pakistan this resentment 
becomes even greater, leading to the belief that Washington is not serious 
about preventing Pakistan from going nuclear. Prime Minister Gandhi, 
just before and during his successful 1985 U.S. visit, said as much. In an 
interview with Newsweek, he nominated Pakistan’s nuclear program as In- 
dia’s major problem with the U.S., which is “not doing all it could to stop 
them.”39 Gandhi was not persuaded that U.S. arms aid to Pakistan was 
discouraging it from developing a bomb; he maintained that, in effect, Is- 
lamabad was having it both ways. New Delhi believes that the U.S. can, in 
fact, restrain Pakistan but will not do so because of its strategic utility. 
When interviewed by the Forbes magazine, Gandhi said the U.S. “percep- 
tions of Pakistan’s strategic usefulness seem to prevail over a larger con- 
cern for non-proliferation” of nuclear weapons.*° To this perceived U.S.- 
Pak nexus was added the China factor.4! With the India-China border 
activated in 1987, New Delhi was buzzing with reports of this trilateral 
“nexus” against India. From here, it was only a short step to believing 


37. India Today, December 31, 1987, p. 47; Times of India, December 5 (editorial), 6, and 
10 (Political Commentary by Inder Malhotra), 1987. 

38. Times of India, December 15, 1987. 

39. Quoted in Times of India, May 26, 1985. 

40. Quoted in ibid., May 10, 1987. 

41. Press reports spoke of joint plans involving these three countries to upgrade Pakistan’s 
Chinese-supplied F-7 fighter planes and T-59 tanks. 
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that there was a “pattern of destabilization in which external forces hostile 
to India (read Pakistan-U.S.-China) had been revealed to be inextricably 
linked with the internal forces of political and economic subversion,” 4? as 
spelled out in the Congress Party’s resolution adopted in April 1987. 

The current situation between India and the United States is not so dra- 
matic. A serious decline in the relationship has been averted with the 
blowing over of the furor caused by the Senate’s aborted moves to penalize 
India. But the basic issues still remain, and the view holds that Washing- 
ton’s overriding concern remains Pakistan’s strategic utility. According to 
Nayan Chanda, U.S. correspondent of the Far Eastern Economic Review: 
“It is perhaps an awareness of its usefulness to the U.S. that has led Paki- 
stan to pursue its nuclear programme without fear of retaliation.”43 And 
the reported remarks of General Crist of the U.S. Central Command 
before a House of Representatives subcommittee that a Pakistani nuclear 
capability would be a deterrent vis-a-vis the USSR,** only tends to rein- 
force such a view. The continuation of U.S. aid, despite Pakistan’s re- 
ported involvement in a smuggling plot to ship materials for nuclear 
devices out of the United States, further strengthens the Indian contention. 

Against such a backdrop of strategic interests that appear to override 
U.S. concern about Pakistan’s nuclear path, both India and Pakistan seem 
destined to engage in a nuclear arms race—in addition to the one for con- 
ventional weapons. The social and economic costs to both countries are 
obvious enough, but the greater danger lies in a possible regional blowup 
also involving the superpowers. There is not much hope of a bilateral or 
international nonproliferation solution. The only hope for nuclear re- 
straint lies in a voluntary freeze by both India and Pakistan on their weap- 
ons-oriented programs, wherever relevant. Having now announced their 
atomic weapons capability (India through its 1974 test, Pakistan through 
recent press interviews by its leaders), an unstated deterrence has come to 
exist between them. This should establish the basis for a more fruitful 
dialogue between the two countries, starting with less contentious matters 
of trade, travel, and cultural exchanges. 

At the same time, there is a great need to disengage the Indo-U.S. rela- 
tionship from its Pakistani shadow. As Professor Frankel has stated, 
Washington needs to formulate an “India” policy that “must involve treat- 
ing India as a separate case in bilateral relations . . . on the basis of India’s 


42. Times of India, April 19, 1987. 

43. Far Eastern Economic Review, March 12, 1987, p. 34. 

44. Quoted in Times of India (“Rajiv Must Resist U.S. Plea on NPT,” by K. Sub- 
rahmanyam), October 10, 1987. 
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increasing economic, military, political and strategic importance to the 
power balance in the crucial Indian Ocean area.”45 | 

A welcome development (albeit unofficial) in this respect was the re- 
ported joint findings of an Indo-American task force focusing on the con- 
tinuing instability in the Indian Ocean region. The task force sought to 
address and understand the mutual concerns of both India and the United 
States and made some specific recommendations in this герагӣ.46 Obvi- 
ously such an exercise cannot and will not resolve their problems over- 
night, but it should help to narrow down their differences if it were to 
become an input into official policy formulatidn. Such interaction at offi- 
cial and unofficial levels needs to be encouraged and could open up new 
avenues for а more constructive Indo-U:S. relationship. 


Лү. 
Гы”, 


45. Francine Frankel, series of articles in Times of India. 
46. Times of India, December 2, 1985, 
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The Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan—a once 
nearly inconceivable event—is now underway. But numerous questions 
have arisen regarding the future of northern Afghanistan, an area that has 
played a unique role during the course of the Soviet occupation. For ex- 
ample, in April 1988 the Kabul regime appointed a new deputy prime min- 
ister for the north, not long after the Soviets had agreed in Geneva to leave 
the country, and it seemed unclear what role such an official would play in 
administering the region. Some reports even suggested that the Soviets 
might be planning to annex northern Afghanistan following their with- 
drawal. | 

Northern Afghanistan has many characteristics in common with the So- 
viet Central Asian Republics of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and Tadjikis- 
tan. The Turkistan plains of Soviet Central Asia spread south across the 
Soviet-Afghan border, until they rise steeply to form the Hindu Kush 
mountains that roughly divide Afghanistan into north and south. The 
peoples north of the Hindu Kush generally share ethnicity and languages 
with those on the Soviet side of the border. Many of them despise the 
unruly tribal Pukhtuns in the south who once occupied precious, fertile 
lands in the north and suppressed the various languages there. During the 
course of the war, the Soviets sought to control this region by taking ad- 
vantage of the natural ethnic and geographical affinities that exist between 
the two border regions, and by exploiting the deep-seated resentments that 
many northern “ethnics” feel toward the more primitive “tribals” in 
Kabul and elsewhere to the south. What has been unclear is the extent to 
which the Soviets have assigned a priority to the northern region and ас 
corded it special treatment, the specific strategies the Soviets have em- 
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ployed to try to bring this part of the country under control, and the extent 
to which the Soviets have achieved (or failed to achieve) their objectives in 
the north. The answers to these questions furnish some strong indications 
of the prospects for northern Afghanistan in the years ahead. 


The Zone System 

The Soviets and the government of the Republic of Afghanistan have di- 
vided the country into seven major zones, each with unique geographic, 
demographic, socioeconomic, and ethnic or tribal characteristics, and each 
of different strategic importance to the Soviets. Each zone has occupied a 
special place in the Kabul regime’s efforts to achieve some semblance of 
political control over the country. The regime has divided northern Af- 
ghanistan into three zones: the northwestern, the northern, and the north- 
eastern. Together, these zones comprise the nine northern provinces 
bordering Soviet Central Asia and centering on the city of Mazar-e Sharif. 
They are separated from the rest of Afghanistan by the Hindu Kush 
mountains. 

The northern zone comprises the provinces of Balkh, the center or key 
province of northern Afghanistan, and Jowzjan. These two provinces are 
of particular importance because they lie in the rich, flat northern plains of 
the country and form the “bridge” with the Soviet Union. Both have valu- 
able hydrocarbon deposits, which the Soviets are exploiting, and both are 
predominantly Uzbek, sharing an ethnic identity with Soviet Uzbekistan. 
For the Soviets, this “north zone” holds the key to their long-term pres- 
ence in the area. President Najibullah emphasized in 1986 that Balkh 
Province is “a good neighbor of the USSR” and from there the “friendship 
bridge” of the USSR is extended toward Afghanistan. Balkh, he said, 
must be transformed into a symbol for revolutionary Afghanistan. “Тһе 
important issue for [Balkh] and for the entire country is that of gas and 
ой”! 

In April 1988 the Kabul regime reconfigured the northern zone, split- 
ting off the southern portions of Balkh and Jowzjan provinces. The new 
province that emerged—Sar-i Pol—contains essentially the geographically 
“expendable” portions of Balkh and Jowzjan—the poor, mountainous 
southern regions that lack irrigation systems, are more difficult to control, 
and are inhabited in part by potentially troublesome Hazara Shiites. The 
resistance has been active in these more mountainous regions. The forma- 
tion of this new province is significant because it represents a continued 


1. Kabul Domestic Service, May 29, 1986, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report South Asia (hereafter FBIS, DR/SA), June 2, 1986, p. C1. 
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Soviet commitment to minimize the future security threat in the northern 
zone. 


Soviet Strategy in Northern Afghanistan 
The Soviets, either directly or through representatives based in the princi- 
pal northern cities, have pursued a variety of long-term strategies in north- 
ern Afghanistan. They have established a unique administrative structure 
for the north and have launched a sophisticated political offensive. Mos- 
cow has also accelerated a process of economic development and moderni- 
zation that actually began long before the war. 


Administration. Besides making up part of the zonal system, the north- 
ern region has a unique administrative structure all its own. Since the 
beginning of the war, Deputy Prime Minister Sayed Nasim Mihanparast 
has overseen the pacification effort in northern Afghanistan. What is most 
unusual is that Mihanparast has held official positions in both the Soviet 
and Kabul governments simultaneously. For example, before his promo- 
tion under Najibullah to be Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
Mihanparast held the posts of Minister of Electrical Energy of Afghani- 
stan, Deputy of the Economic Advisory Section of the Soviet Embassy in 
Kabul, Secretary of the Balkh Province Party Committee, and Deputy 
General Consul of the Soviet Union in Balkh, among others.? This last 
appointment is particularly unusual and serves to highlight the importance 
the Soviets attach to the northern zone. 

Mihanparast is generally referred to as Deputy Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Afghanistan. He frequently receives high ranking officials 
from Kabul on visits to the northern zone, and he even presided over the 
formation of the new province of Sar-i Pol in April. But judging from his 
past overlapping appointments, it is not clear whether he is a Soviet or 
Afghan official. In spring 1988, the Kabul regime appointed a Deputy 
Prime Minister for Northern Afghanistan, Najibullah Masir. The an- 
nouncement caused a stir in some circles, but Mihanparast continues to 
outrank the new deputy prime minister and will probably continue as the 
official link between northern Afghanistan and Moscow. The Soviets have 
also placed all of northern Afghanistan under a separate military com- 
mander, General Juma Isak. He is reported to be in charge of Afghan 
intelligence, the Sarandoi (paramilitary forces), and Afghan army units in 
the north. According to one report, he “has no equal in other regions.’ 


2. Anis, June 23, 1985 in Joint Publications Research Service (JPRS), Near East and South 
Asia, September 13, 1985, p. 153. 
3. Kyodo (Tokyo), March 29, 1988, in FBIS, DR/SA, March 29, 1988, p. 53. 
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It would appear then that the three northern zones have been accorded 
unique administrative treatment. No other regions or zones have been as- 
signed such high ranking officials with what would appear to be a substan- 
tial degree of autonomy from Kabul. 


Sociopolitical strategy. As virtually the only area in Afghanistan where 
ethnicity supersedes more ancient tribal identifications, the northern re- 
gion is unique and shares a high degree of ethnic affinity with Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. With Turkmen, Uzbeks, and Tajiks living on both sides of the 
border, the Soviets recognized early in the war the opportunity to attract 
the northern ethnic groups with promises of economic benefits, political 
autonomy, and cultural and linguistic freedom. Pukhtuns from the south 
migrated into the region in large numbers in the last century, and rulers in 
Kabul, of Pukhtun descent, suppressed Central Asian languages in favor 
of Dari and Pukhtu, thus creating a reservoir of resentment among non- 
Pukhtuns that the Soviets have attempted to exploit. 

Because ethnic groups are less fragmented and depend less on face-to- 
face.contact than tribal societies, outsiders have a greater opportunity to 
manipulate common symbols that tie the social group together. The Sovi- 
ets are reported to be remarkably well informed about the subtle distinc- 
tions among ethnic groups in the north and believe that the minority or 
deracinated groups are susceptible to ideological infiltration. Uzbeks and 
Turkmen are considered especially vulnerable to Soviet advances,+ and 
schools in the Uzbek and Turkmen languages have been established and 
newspapers and publications commissioned “to strengthen the culture of 
these nationalities,” according to Najibullah.5 Following the invasion, the 
Soviets began to publish Yuldis (The Star), Girash (The Struggle), and Sab 
(The Revolution) in the languages of northern Afghanistan and Baluchi- 
stan and to distribute this literature widely in Afghanistan. Afghan 
Uzbeks cooperated with the government in publishing Yuldis and in pre- 
paring Uzbek language readers for the school system. Uzbeks are at the 
“cutting edge” of Soviet nationality policy in Afghanistan.® 

In their effort to promote the “Central Asianization” of the region, the 
Soviets have promoted symbols and historical figures associated with the 
ancient capitals of Central Asia, published literature eulogizing Central 
Asian thinkers of the nineteenth century, and beamed radio broadcasts in 
regional languages from Tashkent. In 1987 the Soviets commissioned a 
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new television broadcasting station in Soviet Uzbekistan that will beam TV 
programs in Uzbek into northern Afghanistan.” They have also distorted 
population statistics to create the illusion that the northern minorities con- 
stitute a far larger proportion of the Afghan population than they actually 
do. They reportedly have even brought Soviet Turkmen and Uzbek fami- 
lies to Turkmen and Uzbek areas of northern Afghanistan to help promote 
the concept of the Soviet Union as the land of plenty.’ All these activities 
reflect a political strategy unique to northern Afghanistan that suggests a 
long-term Soviet commitment to the region. 

Working through Kabul’s Ministry of Nationalities and Tribal Affairs, 
the state intelligence service (Kheda-mati-i-Etal’at-i-Dolati [KhAD]) over- 
sees the effort to foster identification with Central Asia among the north- 
ern minorities. Until 1986, the government had divided the Ministry into 
three departments, one of which dealt exclusively with settled ethnic 
groups in central and northern Afghanistan under the direct supervision of 
the minister. Najibullah himself, formerly head of KhAD, controlled the 
tribal affairs department. When he became president he reorganized the 
Ministry, beefed it up, and used it to implement his “national reconcilia- 
tion” policy. Ву the fall of 1987, the national reconciliation policy had 
clearly failed south of the Hindu Kush, and the Soviets began seriously 
looking for a way out of southern Afghanistan. The Kabul regime then 
split the Ministry of Nationalities and Tribal Affairs into two separate enti- 
ties, which now roughly correspond to the geographical division of Af- 
ghanistan into north and south. This separation may permit the Soviets to 
more easily jettison the tribal (southern) zones of the country, giving 
Najibullah control of the necessary administrative machinery there to cul- 
tivate tribal disputes and intertribal warfare. 

Whatever the fate of Najibullah and southern Afghanistan, the adminis- 
trative machinery for coordinating the northern pacification effort will be 
preserved. This is another indication of the preparations underway to 
leave behind the necessary intelligence infrastructure to continue to imple- 
ment the nationalities policy in northern Afghanistan into the future. The 
new Ministry of Nationalities Affairs is now under the control of General 
Juma Isak, the military commander of the north, and it is doubtful that 
President Najibullah has much influence over it. Northern Afghanistan 
also has a unique Communist party organization, the Setam Milli, a sepa- 
rate group from the feuding Khalg and Parcham party factions in Kabul. 
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According to the resistance, the Setam Milli controls the occupied regions 
in the north and is well known for its racial and linguistic-oriented policies 
intended to foster ethnic nationalism—‘their purpose is to divide the peo- 
ple on regional and linguistic grounds.”? 


Economic development in northern Afghanistan. The Soviets are seeking 
to transform the “social base of the Afghan Revolution” in northern Af- 
ghanistan by developing the region economically. Sovietized technocrats 
and industrial unions would be ideal vehicles through which to exercise 
long-term hegemony. Historically, northern Afghanistan is the region 
where the Soviets have had the greatest economic interest. Here lie sub- 
stantial reserves of natural gas and petroleum, all exploited exclusively by 
the Soviets since the 1950s. The Soviets, in fact, have maintained a mo- 
nopoly on developmental assistance to the region since long before the mil- 
itary occupation began in 1979, furnishing a wide range of technical and 
economic assistance. 

The Economic and Technical Cooperation Agreement concluded be- 
tween Afghanistan and the Soviet Union on August 27, 1985, clearly es- 
tablished Soviet developmental priorities in Afghanistan. The agreement, 
which covers the period 1986—1990, calls for intensification of geologic and 
gas exploitation in the northern part of the country, exploration of new 
mines, expansion of the gas industry, laying of new gas pipelines, ex- 
tending electric power lines, and constructing electric pylons, power sta- 
tions, and roads. Training centers, residential housing, shops, and cultural 
centers for the “technical cadres” working on the projects are all envisaged 
for Mazar-e Sharif and Sheberghan, the two capitals of the northern zone. 
Notable in all these developments, whether in electrification, natural re- 
source exploitation, or water projects, is the absence (with a few excep- 
tions) of comparable developments in other parts of the country. The 
Soviets are also training Afghan electricians and hydroelectric managers in 
the USSR who will presumably remain loyal to it upon returning to north- 
ern Afghanistan. In December 1987 the province of Balkh and the Uzbek- 
istan SSR signed an energy agreement that calls for sending professional 
cadres to Uzbekistan for technical training. 

The Soviets are integrating the economy of northern Afghanistan into 
that of Soviet Central Asia by building up the transportation links between 
the two countries and by increasing the flow of natural gas and petroleum 
through pipelines that cross into the USSR. The Soviets also intend to 
develop the irrigation and hydroelectric potential of rivers in northern Af- 
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ghanistan. Especially important is the effort to incorporate the northern 
region into the Soviet Central Asian electrical grid. Formerly, Sayed 
Mihanparast directly oversaw the establishment of new power lines in 
Balkh. The Soviets eventually will have the capability to shut down indus- 
tries in northern Afghanistan by switching off the power on the Soviet side 
of the border. As for the hydroelectric power stations under Soviet con- 
struction in the north, Moscow exercises monopoly control of spare parts 
through a firm called Energovolt.!© 

The provinces of northern Afghanistan have direct economic links with 
specific Soviet republics, a pattern that began early in the war—long before 
the proliferation of such agreements throughout the country in 1988. By 
1987 the Afghan prime minister was escorting Soviet Central Asian dele- 
gations throughout the northern zone (Balkh and Jowzjan), and provincial 
delegations from the north, in turn, were visiting Soviet Central Asian re- 
publics (though these delegations were not confined to economic affairs 
alone). President Najibullah has highlighted the importance of “direct 
border cooperation” and stressed the “effectiveness and long-term charac- 
ter” of Afghanistan’s provincial relations with Soviet republics and the 
continuing efforts to link energy systems between the two countries.!! In- 
deed, the main thrust of the Soviet-Afghan cooperation program until the 
year 2000 is based on the direct connection between several Soviet repub- 
lics and Afghan provinces. Thus, we can conclude that the USSR’s eco- 
nomic strategy complements its political strategy in northern Afghanistan, 
and that these strategies are implemented by a unique set of government 
officials assigned to the northern region. The complexity and sophistica- 
tion of these strategies suggest that the Soviets have been building the long- 
term political, economic, and intelligence infrastructure they need to ad- 
minister the region following their military withdrawal from the rest of the 
country. 


Long-Term Objectives 
The character of Soviet objectives in northern Afghanistan flows from the 
area’s proximity to the USSR. Moscow probably sees in the Sovietization 
of northern Afghanistan a way to preserve its control over a vital buffer 
region to ensure that the Soviet Central Asian states remain insulated from 
the turmoil and instability of tribal war to the south. Specifically, it seeks 
to contain any Islamic “contamination” the resistance could conceivably 
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bring across the border and insulate any politico-military targets in the 
Soviet Union from guerrilla attack. 

The Soviets also would like to retain some influence over Kabul, should 
the resistance oust their communist allies. By controlling the most indus- 
trialized part of the country, they would retain a significant degree of influ- 
ence that they could use to try to prevent any future regime in Kabul from 
adopting foreign policies not to Moscow’s liking. 

It does not appear, however, that the Soviets intend to formally incorpo- 
rate northern Afghanistan into the Soviet Union, despite occasional re- 
ports to the contrary.!2 Moscow appears to feel that it can achieve its 
objectives without a formal annexation and the costs that would entail. 
Such a move would also increase the population of Soviet Central Asia, 
something many ethnic Russians would likely oppose because it would fur- 
ther dilute their relative demographic weight in the country and invite 
greater Islamic influence in the Central Asian Republics. Finally, annexa- 
tion would not provide the Soviets with any economic benefit they do not 
now enjoy. 


Signs of Soviet Success 
The continuing evolution of the Soviet political, economic, and administra- 
tive strategy in northern Afghanistan shows some signs that Moscow is 
achieving its objectives in the region, although most of the evidence is nec- 
essarily circumstantial. 


Political inroads. As early as 1985, then head-of-state Babrak Karmal 
highlighted the efforts of the northern zone chief as an inspiration for all 
party members on how to organize and consolidate effective links with the 
people. No other such efforts were mentioned іп a lengthy ѕреесһ.!? Dur- 
ing the national reconciliation offensive in 1987, the party organizing activ- 
ities in specific northern provinces were cited favorably by officials in 
Kabul. For example, Najibullah, in an important speech to village party 
organizations on how to properly organize at the grass-roots, held up the 
Balkh Provincial Party Committee as an example of the way such a com- 
mittee should operate, and in a major speech before the 20th party plenum, 
Najibullah also referred to “the positive experiment of political work 
among the minorities [the northern ethnic groups] of the country”.!4 


12. See Irna (Tehran), April 27, 1987, in FBIS, DR/SA, April 27, 1987, p. C1. 

13. Kabul Domestic Service, November 22, 1985, in FBIS, DR/SA, December 4, 1985, p. 
C7. 

14. FBIS, DR/SA, March 16, 1987, p. C2. 
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The government seems to have succeeded in making inroads among 
northern youth. In June 1986, Najibullah implored all the youth of Af- 
ghanistan to support the decision of the graduates of schools in Mazar-e 
Sharif to voluntarily join the ranks of the armed forces. Later, in Novem- 
ber, he referred again to six consecutive groups of high school graduates in 
Mazar-e Sharif who had joined the army (the only other students he men- 
tioned were from Kabul Polytech). Najibullah also cited as a shining ex- 
ample the youth brigades who work in the oil and gas exploration 
department in Sheberghan. 


Economic achievements. The Soviets’ ability to undertake extensive de- 
velopment projects, largely without resistance interference, also suggests 
that the USSR has succeeded in stabilizing parts of northern Afghanistan, 
particularly in the northern zone. An American reporter who went inside 
Afghanistan in July 1986 concluded that the mujahideen had failed to pre- 
vent the Soviets from pumping natural gas from northern Afghanistan to 
the Soviet Union.15 Gas and petroleum development continues, as does 
the educational infrastructure to support a modern industrial sector. For 
example, last spring President Najibullah inaugurated a new university in 
Balkh that will help train “technical cadres” for northern industries. The 
northern region has also remained self-sufficient in food production, an 
important indicator of Soviet success in controlling the агеа.!6 


Security successes. In early 1985 the Soviets succeeded in killing the most 
effective resistance leader in the north, Mohammad Zabiullah, dealing a 
nearly devastating blow to the resistance effort there. At least in the area 
surrounding Mazar-e Sharif, the principal northern city, the resistance has 
yet to recover. Kabul regime security forces in the northern zone regularly 
receive special commendations not awarded any other units in the country. 
The commanders and political staff of the 18th Division, together with an 
air force brigade in the north and the border forces of Balkh Province, 
have all received unusual commendations. The “heroic unit” of the 
Sarandoy No. 1 operational regiment, a battalion in Balkh Province, the 
head of a defense group in Kunduz Province, and the head of the Sarandoy 
special branch in Faryab Province (northwestern zone) were all honored 
for outstanding performance in the field. On the anniversary of the state 
security administration in January 1987, Najibullah singled out the com- 


15. “The Soviets’ Underground War,” The Washington Post, October 20, 1986, p. Al. 

16. “The northern plains have traditionally been the country’s breadbasket, and are once 
more nearly self-sufficient,” interview with the late Sayed Majrooh in Pakistan & Gulf Econo- 
mist, March 16, 1985, p. 34. 
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manders of three units in Jowzjan Province for recognition. As usual, no 
awards were given to commanders or units outside the zones in the north. 

By 1988, the Soviets had succeeded in establishing a unique militia of 
ultranationalist Uzbeks, primarily from the northern zone. This militia is 
chiefly responsible for securing important cities and hydrocarbon facilities 
in the region. Unlike the tribal militia, whose members are periodically 
“rented” in the eastern zone, the Uzbek militia is driven as much by na- 
tionalist ideology as economic reward, furnishing a much stronger basis 
for support of the Soviet Union. Last year the Soviets transported this 
force outside the area, using it to suppress Pukhtun resistance fighters in 
the southern city of Qandahar. 


Resistance Efforts to Counter the Soviets 
In 1987 the slow, steady trend toward pacification of the northern region 
stalled. Najibullah’s national reconciliation program seemed in fact to 
backfire in northern Afghanistan, as resistance fighters began to unite and 
shore up their opposition efforts. Jamiat-i` Islami commanders from 
Badakhshan, Takhar, Kunduz, and Baghlan (all in the northeastern zone) 
and from Balkh (in the northern zone) met with resistance commanders 
from adjacent provinces to the south (where the eastern zone separates 
Kabul from northern Afghanistan) and with the resistance’s best known 
commander, Ahmad Shah Masoud. The northern commanders agreed to 
work under Masoud’s leadership, and he has since assigned the northern 
region a high priority. The resistance launched widespread offensive oper- 
ations in the spring of 1987 in the north, even extending these into the 
Soviet Union. The dramatic cross-border operations represented a sym- 
bolic and significant departure from the relative lack of activity in the re- 
gion, especially in Balkh Province, since the death of Zabiullah. But once 
the Soviets had identified the villages in the northern zones that had coop- 
erated with the resistance, they launched punitive search and destroy oper- 
ations against them, driving out large numbers of Turkmen, Uzbeks, and 
Tajiks, who later arrived by the thousands in Pakistani refugee camps. 
Since then, reports of continued cross-border military operations by the 
resistance have largely disappeared. 

It is more difficult for the resistance to fight in the northern and north- 
western zones because of the flat, open terrain that inhibits guerrilla activ- 
ity. The Hindu Kush mountains serve as a further impediment to 
resistance activity, blocking supply routes from Pakistan. Also, the Sovi- 
ets can easily cross the border to conduct airborne counterinsurgency op- 
erations from bases in the USSR. The resistance has made important gains 
in the mountainous northeast, but the plains appear to be secure. Judging 
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by the recent establishment of a new province in northern Afghanistan, it 
would appear that the Soviets may be content to let the resistance control 
the mountains provided the valuable agricultural and hydrocarbon devel- 
opment projects in the plains are left alone. Whether or not the Soviets 
have reached an agreement with the resistance to this effect is not clear. 


Outlook 


The withdrawal agreement in Geneva has not changed Moscow’s long- 
term objective to economically, socially, and politically assimilate northern 
Afghanistan into Soviet Central Asia. The Soviet strategy appears to have 
succeeded in laying the groundwork for continued control over northern 
Afghanistan following military withdrawal from the country. Soviet gains 
in the region are unlikely to be rapidly overturned in the near future, and 
should the resistance try to do so, the Soviets can launch punitive airborne 
attacks from their own territory. Such cross-border operations would not 
require a reinsertion of ground troops. 

The resistance in the north may lose much of its momentum following 
the Soviet withdrawal. Many Afghan Uzbeks will continue to reap tangi- 
ble benefits from the Soviet modernization effort, апа it may be increas- 
ingly difficult for Commander Masoud’s Northern Council to launch 
effective operations in lowland areas where the population withholds its 
support. The resistance may be able to sustain intensive fighting in the 
mountainous northeast zone, but it is unlikely that it will be able to strike 
key economic targets in Balkh and Jowzjan anytime soon. 





THE AID FACTOR IN U.S.-JAPAN 
RELATIONS 





Robert М. Orr, Jr. 





Ever since the end of the Pacific war the United States 
has been far and away the most important country within the context of 
Japanese foreign policy. Indeed, the relationship remains the pillar of that 
policy in spite of the frequent debates over trade issues. The basis of the 
relationship is embodied in the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. As Japan in- 
creasingly emerged as an economic power in the 1970s, pressure on Tokyo 
to play a major role in regional defense and foreign aid questions multi- 
plied. This corresponded with a diminished American role in Asia and a 
desire by U.S. policymakers to ensure that the vacuum was filled by a 
friendly power. While Japan, at least initially, was reluctant to engage in 
the kind of military buildup Washington sought, Tokyo’s aid presence in 
Asia became conspicuous, surpassing the United States in absolute volume 
in 1977. Indeed some Japanese aid planners argued that an expanded role 
in foreign aid was more appropriate for Japan because of constraints im- 
posed on its defense capacity by its constitution. Nonetheless, the aid fac- 
tor in the relationship between Japan and the United States has not been 
without its pitfalls, and interestingly the problems have often been indi- 
rectly related to the more visible defense and trade disputes.! 

One source of friction in recent years has been the extent of Japan’s role 
outside of Asia. While the United States has considered itself the leader of 
the free world and used foreign aid accordingly, Japan has been more re- 
strictive with aid, focusing on economic contributions in Asia. Another 
consistent sore point with the U.S. is the view that Japan’s aid is mainly 
directed at promoting Japan’s own economic position through tied aid. 
Despite Japan’s protestations that this perspective is a vestige of the past, 
many in Washington doubt Japan’s sincerity on this matter. In this arti- 
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cle, I consider the nature of aid within the context of U.S.-Japan relations 
on several levels. First, there is a need to discuss the different premises 
underlying both the U.S. and Japanese aid programs and the different deci- 
sion-making styles. Second, I will summarize the most salient issues of the 
foreign aid factor within the relationship stretching back to the 1950s. 
Third, the development of the high-level aid consultative process that 
started in 1978 will be examined as well as the concept of joint aid projects. 
Finally, I will address the current perceptions of Japan’s aid program in 
Washington and make a few concluding remarks concerning its relation- 
ship to the trade and defense issues. 


The Development of the American and 

Japanese Aid Programs 
The American aid program has its roots in the Marshall Plan and the 
Truman Doctrine of the late 1940s, and it gradually emerged as a cold war 
tool to block Soviet foreign policy objectives in the developing world. 
From 1952 until 1962, U.S. foreign aid was extended under the Mutual 
Security Act, which stipulated that aid could only be extended to 
strengthen the free world. Thus, in the early 1950s aid was virtually indis- 
tinguishable from strategic policy. Specifically, two developments in the 
late 1950s significantly influenced the direction of the U.S. aid program: 
the emergence of the Soviet Union as a competitor in the developing 
world, and the decolonization and independence of states in Africa and 
Asia plus the growing economic needs of South American nations. In or- 
der to effectively compete with Soviet foreign aid, which was primarily a 
propaganda tool, the United States began to change the nature of its aid as 
a cold war instrument, and nonaligned countries began to be embraced. 
The rationale for extending aid was increasingly based on developmental 
purposes rather than just short-term foreign policy objectives. 

The Kennedy years witnessed a great deal of idealism in the American 
aid program. During the Kennedy administration, Congress passed the 
Foreign Assistance Act, a now voluminous statute setting out specific 
guidelines for the U.S. aid program and making the executive branch an- 
swerable to the Congress on a wide range of foreign aid issues. The U.S. 
Agency for International Development (USAID) was established in order 
to provide a comprehensive umbrella for the U.S. aid program; the Peace 
Corps was designed and created to send young volunteers to provide tech- 
nical skills to people in developing countries. However, with the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy and the increasing involvement of the United 
States in Vietnam, a corresponding disillusionment with the effectiveness 
of foreign aid emerged. One reason was that the common aid effort by the 
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Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the industrialized democra- 
cies tended to obscure U.S. policy interests. Another was the increasingly 
strident anti-American rhetoric heard in developing countries. The Indo- 
Pakistan War іп 1971—both countries major U.S. aid recipients—raised 
questions about the usefulness of foreign aid, and even the activities of 
USAID personnel in Vietnam began to throw doubts upon the agency as 
an authentic tool for development. These conditions were bound to cause 
a reaction, and sentiment against the war rose in Congress concomitant 
with skepticism over U.S. foreign aid objectives. 

The first visible abrasion on the aid program was the inability of the 
Senate to pass an authorization bill in October 1971.2 Gradually Congress 
concluded that oversight of aid was insufficient and that the focus of the 
American aid program was not consistent with humanitarian goals. Thus, 
the “New Directions” legislation was passed in 1973, requiring aid to em- 
phasize the “poorest of the poor” rather than large capital projects as had 
previously been the case. In the Carter administration this approach was 
particularly emphasized along with concern over the human rights records 
of recipient countries. Nonetheless, there continued to be heated congres- 
sional debate over the nature of aid, foreign aid bills were frequently 
stalled, and “aid fatigue” set in, not only because of political squabbles but 
also due to diminished public support. Congress and the president were 
unable to effectively articulate to the public how foreign aid benefited the 
United States, and the American people began to view foreign aid as an 
international welfare program. 

With the Reagan administration came a shift in emphasis, if not basic 
policy. While “New Directions” was not dismantled, efforts began to con- 
centrate on stimulating the private sectors of third world countries as the 
most efficient way of promoting economic development. Also, aid to stra- 
tegically located countries increased as part of the administration’s effort 
to meet the perceived Soviet military challenge, and as U.S. strategic inter- 
ests became increasingly concerned with the Middle East. As a result for- 
eign aid again became focused more upon immediate U.S. foreign policy 
objectives. However, because of fiscal imperatives, which have become 
more acute during the Reagan administration, aid has faced further cuts 
and is viewed as one of the most vulnerable accounts in the budget pie. 


2. Seigen Miyasato, “Foreign Aid in Japan-U.S. Relations: The Japanese Perspective,” 
paper delivered at the Center for International and Strategic Studies, March 26-27, 1985, p. 6. 
Actually, this is the norm today. Under the Reagan administration only one aid appropria- 
tion bill has passed (1981), and all U.S. aid since, in legislative terms, has operated under 
continuing resolutions. 
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In the American approach to foreign aid, Washington sets overall U.S. 
policy, but. large field missions interpret that policy and therefore have a 
certain amount of autonomy in administering aid. USAID missions can 
number up to 40 AID officials or more, plus aid recipient national employ- 
ees. The American aid decision-making process, compared with Japan, 
appears relatively streamlined. While the State Department has great in- 
fluence on aid, USAID is the basic aid instrument of the government. 

Japan’s aid program evolved from reparations paid to Southeast Asian 
countries in the 1950s. Gradually, as yen credits were extended, aid 
shifted to an export promotion effort largely through the Japan Export- 
Import Bank. The Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund (OECF) was 
created in 1961, but the first concessional yen loans were not extended 
until a few years later. The following year another implementing arm, the 
Overseas Technical Cooperation Agency (OTCA), came into being under 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to carry out technical assistance functions. 
In 1964 Japan joined the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD), the parent organization of DAC, largely through 
strong U.S. support, and soon thereafter came under heavy criticism in the 
DAC for its export-driven aid program. By the early 1970s Japan’s aid, 
partly triggered by the oil crisis, began to take resource rich countries 
more into account. In 1974 efforts were made to establish a single aid 
agency, but these failed due to intense political debates and jurisdictional 
rivalry. Instead, the agency that arose was basically a rehash of the OTCA 
with the name changed to the Japan International Cooperation Agency 
(JICA). In the late 1970s and early 1980s, humanitarian assistance and 
the use of aid as an explicit foreign policy tool were initiated. The latter 
was evident in Japan’s extension of aid to funso shuhen koku (countries 
bordering conflict). This form of aid has from time to time generated criti- 
cism from those who claim it merely serves U.S. foreign policy interests. 

Japan operates under a system in which each loan must be considered 
by four ministries (Foreign Affairs, Finance, International Trade and In- 
dustry, and the Economic Planning Agency). Implementation is basically 
divided between JICA, administering grants which constitute a little less 
than half of all overseas development aid (ODA), and the OECF which 
disburses loans. To American eyes it is a highly cumbersome system, not 
necessarily suitable for a major aid donor.? Further, Japan has no aid field 
missions, and rarely are more than five or six combined OECF and JICA 
officials in a recipient country at one time. It is thus evident that the basic 
rationale of Japan’s aid program is quite different from that of the United 


3. This conclusion was reached based on interviews conducted with U.S. government offi- 
cials from June 23 to July 1, 1986. 
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States. The strategic rationale for extending aid is much more apparent in 
the U.S. program, while economic and resource security issues dominate 
the thinking of Japanese aid planners. 


The Aid Factor in U.S.-Japan Relations 

As post-World War II reconstruction progressed, the United States began 
to urge other countries, particularly West Germany and Japan, to share 
more defense and aid responsibilities. Japan’s original aid disbursements 
to Southeast Asia were part of its reparation policy in the region. One aid 
observer contends that Prime Minister Yoshida Shigeru’s aid policy in 
Southeast Asia was conceived as part of a cooperative program with the 
United States, the concept being to combine “American funds with Japa- 
nese technology to develop Southeast Asia.”* Since the Japanese aid pro- 
gram was basically in a prenatal stage, this cooperation must have been at 
best superficial. Under the Ikeda cabinet, the Yoshida emphasis on U:S.- 
Japan cooperation in external assistance was strengthened. Ikeda appar- 
ently had keen interest in the efforts of President Kennedy and President 
Charles DeGaulle of France to carve out what Ikeda viewed as regional 
spheres of influence in Latin America (through the Alliance for Progress 
program) and Africa, respectively. This encouraged him to consider a 
similar approach for Southeast Аѕіа.5 In March 1963 the Clay report to 
President Kennedy proposed, inter alia, that Japan be encouraged to give 
increased yen loans on more concessional terms, which would allow the 
U.S. to reduce its assistance. Nonetheless, Japan often resisted pressure 
from the U.S. and the DAC to dramatically step up aid to the region. 

At a summit meeting in January 1965, President Lyndon Johnson urged 
Prime Minister Sato Eisaku to extend aid to Taiwan and South Korea. 
Shortly thereafter Japan provided a yen loan of 54 billion to the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime, and in June relations with the Republic of Korea were 
finally normalized. In 1967 Japan provided $300 million in grant aid and 
$200 million in yen loans to Seoul. In April of the same year Johnson 
proposed a $1 billion development program centered around developing 
the Mekong River basin, and this was followed in July by a U.S. request 
for Japanese participation in the project. In addition to cooperating with 
the United States in Vietnam, the Sato government extended aid to Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thailand. In November 1967 an- 


4. Shigekazu Matsumoto, “Progress and Policy Formulation of Japan’s External Assist- 
ance,” paper presented at “The Congress and the Japanese Diet: Conference on Comparative 
Studies in Foreign Policy,” Honolulu, February 1983, p. 2. 

5. Ibid.; also Frank C. Langdon, Japan’s Foreign Policy (Vancouver: University of British 
Columbia, 1973), p. 14. 
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other summit was held between Sato and Johnson, with aid again on the 
agenda and the U.S. again pressing Japan for increases. A high ranking 
American delegation followed up on the summit with a visit to Tokyo in 
January 1968 where it requested an increase in assistance to Indonesia to 
ease the U.S. aid burden. 

From 1969 until 1972 a series of events occurred that cleared the way 
for an expansion of Japanese aid. These events included the successful 
conclusion of negotiations for the reversion of Okinawa, the articulation of 
the Nixon doctrine, detente with the Soviet Union, and de facto recogni- 
tion of mainland China by the United States (de jure would occur in 1979). 
In addition, Japan’s burgeoning trade surplus provided an excess of foreign 
exchange reserves. The reversion of Okinawa was the most immediate 
Japanese concern, and aid played a role in this process as well. At the 
Nixon-Sato summit in November 1969, the prime minister promised to 
increase contributions to the economic stability of Southeast Asia as well 
as Korea and Taiwan. It was hoped that this cooperative spirit would help 
to further demonstrate Japan’s willingness to share some of the economic 
burden in Asia. As Japan’s trade surplus continued to increase in the early 
1970s, economic friction with the U.S. surfaced. For the first time Japan 
began to come under fire for overemphasizing Asia in terms of aid target- 
ing, and the question of aid tied to commercial objectives became increas- 
ingly sensitive among other donors, but particularly the United States. As 
a result of this pressure, plus the apparent instability of certain natural 
resource nations accompanied by the relative decline of U.S. power in 
Asia, Foreign Minister Fukuda Takeo argued that Japan should attempt 
to fill some of this void through economic assistance. When he became 
prime minister he used this rationale to press for what became known as 
the first ODA doubling plan, and therefore when he met President Carter 
in March 1977, Fukuda was quite willing to be responsive to Carter’s re- 
quest to step up aid to the ASEAN states. The following November at 
meetings on trade between Fukuda and U.S. Ambassador Mansfield in To- 
kyo, the elimination of tied aid was one of the priority items on which the 
U.S. managed to get Japanese agreement. The DAC had also exerted pres- 
sure on Japan, and thus Tokyo began the process of untying loans gener- 
ally and for Lesser Developing Countries (LDCs). 

By early 1978, Japan’s foreign exchange reserves had reached an historic 
zenith. Anticipating a Fukuda meeting with Carter in May and the Bonn 
summit in July, the decision was made to shorten the period of doubling 
foreign aid from five to three years. This was one of the actions Tokyo 
took to demonstrate Japan’s increasing willingness to play a greater role in 
burden sharing. The plan was also viewed as a “trump сага” in the Bonn 
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summit to show the leaders of industrializing countries that Japan was 
doing its best to cut the trade surplus. Apparently Fukuda and Carter 
were in agreement as to the role aid should play in the Japan-U.S. relation- 
ship. Carter indicated that he understood the limitations on Japan’s de- 
fense role and that expanded aid activities were entirely appropriate as a 
means of compensating in terms of burden sharing. Japan began to follow 
the U.S. emphasis on basic human needs during the time of the Fukuda 
cabinet and this was continued under Prime Minister Ohira Masayoshi 
who came into office in December 1978. The need to pursue a policy of 
addressing the needs of the poor majority was frequently emphasized to 
Japanese government officials during meetings with Carter administration 
representatives who pointed out that attention to basic human needs could 
help dispel suspicions concerning tied aid.’ 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan stimulated a move toward more 
strategic assistance on the part of both Japan and the United States. The 
U.S. began to urge Japan to increase dramatically its aid to Pakistan as a 
country bordering a conflict area. On January 25, 1980, Ohira indicated 
his support for more aid to Pakistan. In February Pakistan made the re- 
quest, and in March special envoy Sonoda Sunao was dispatched to Is- 
lamabad bearing Tokyo’s promise to double assistance. In April, aid to 
Turkey and Thailand was also increased. Much of the credit for Japan’s 
shift toward more “political” foreign aid must go to the Foreign Affairs 
Ministry. Ever mindful of the importance of the U.S.-Japan relationship 
and also charged with the political aspects of foreign policy, the Foreign 
Ministry was convinced that aid with more political objectives could serve 
both purposes. While taking this position it frequently had to fend off 
criticism from the other ministries.? It was also at this time that the term 
“comprehensive security” came to be applied to Japan’s three-faceted for- 
eign policy, which emphasized defense, foreign aid, and diplomacy. This 
was the first time that aid had been articulated as an explicit and integral 
part of Japanese foreign policy. 

With the sudden death of Ohira in June 1980 the prime ministerial post 
unexpectedly went to a dark horse, Suzuki Zenko. In November, Ronald 
Reagan was elected President of the United States and a shift toward more 
strategic and private sector concerns began to develop. The Suzuki gov- 
ernment’s position on foreign aid, at least initially, was not in line with the 
policies the Reagan administration wished to advance in the developing 
world. The “politicization of aid” was slowed down and there appeared 
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genuine apprehension over Reagan’s cold war rhetoric and what it could 
possibly portend for aid. It seemed to some Japanese aid planners that just 
as Japan had begun to move away from tied aid, the new American admin- 
istration’s avowed support for linking aid and the private sector could 
move the United States in the opposite direction. In the early days of the 
Reagan administration, Tokyo required repeated clarifications as to the 
nature of the private sector emphasis that would be pursued, until it was 
satisfied that it was not some export promotion scheme hatched by the 
United States.? The final communique in the May 1981 Suzuki-Reagan 
summit in Washington characterized the U.S.-Japan relationship as an “al- 
liance.” In order to deflect domestic criticism, however, the nonmilitary 
aspects were subsequently highlighted—e.g., aid, which was described as 
the pillar of the comprehensive security policy.!° Suzuki announced a new 
ODA doubling plan in January 1981. While the plan called for an increase 
in aid to “areas of strategic importance for maintaining international peace 
and stability,” Suzuki seemed to contradict other Reagan aid policy posi- 
tions at the Ottawa and Cancun summits by emphasizing that ODA, 
rather than trade and investment, should be the preeminent factors in 
third world development. Thus, in several key areas the Suzuki govern- 
ment appeared to be pursuing an aid policy much more in tune with Carter 
than Reagan initiatives. 

Early in the Reagan administration, guidelines on how Japan should be 
approached in regard to aid were drafted by the National Security Council 
and circulated among various U.S. departments and agencies along with 
other policy priorities vis-à-vis Tokyo. Through this process a basic policy 
toward Japan emerged that has set the tone of the aid relationship between 
the countries up to the present. First, Japan would be urged to emphasize 
strategic targeting in its foreign aid program, in line with Japan’s compre- 
hensive security policy. It was to be emphasized that increases in foreign 
aid or targeting would in no way be regarded as a substitute for defense 
spending. Second, the U.S. would encourage coordination of the two 
countries’ aid policies, including the establishment of jointly financed se- 
lected aid projects. Finally, in addition to maintaining the aid levels Japan 
had extended to Southeast Asia, Tokyo would be encouraged to increase 
aid to other regions in keeping with its efforts to shoulder a greater share 
of international economic and security burdens.!! 


9, Interview with USAID official, June 24, 1986. 

10. Dennis T. Yasutomo, The Manner of Giving: Strategic Aid and Japanese Foreign Pol- 
icy (Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1986), p. 27. 

11. Interviews with USAID and State Department officials, June 23-July i, 1986. 
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Several cases concerning the first and third applications of U.S. policy 
toward Japan in the context of foreign aid are worth examining. These 
cases involve Japanese aid to South Korea, Jamaica, Sudan, Egypt, the 
Philippines, and Pacific island nations. It is important to realize that these 
cases do not necessarily represent gaiatsu (foreign pressure) on the part of 
the United States. Gaiatsu suggests threat and is a rare occurrence in for- 
eign assistance matters except when aid spills over into trade issues. None- 
theless, there are clearly instances of the United States having requested 
Japan to extend aid to countries in which it is very difficult to identify 
either short or long-term Japanese foreign policy goals. !? 

The first foreign leader to visit President Reagan when he took office 
was South Korean President Chun Do Hwan in February 1981. In July at 
the Ottawa summit, after meeting with Reagan, Prime Minister Suzuki 
suggested that Japan would be willing to increase aid to South Korea. 
That summer the Chun government demanded that Japan extend $10 bil- 
lion (subsequently reduced to $6 billion) of nonproject aid to Seoul, stating 
that this would help defray some of its military costs. The reaction in 
Tokyo was shock over the amount and rationale. There was widespread 
speculation in the Japanese press that the volume and nature of the South 
Korean request was instigated by the U.S. during the Chun-Reagan meet- 
ing. It is true that American officials suggested to South Korea that Japan 
might be responsive to an aid request just as Suzuki had stated in Ottawa, 
and also that some members of the Reagan administration felt South Ko- 
rea did play a role in Japan’s defense. However, the amount of the request 
and the explicit rationale surprised the U.S. government as well. At any 
rate, the Reagan administration wanted no part of the controversy and 
hoped it would be solved on mutually satisfactory terms. There was much 
sensitivity over the issue in Tokyo, and on a few occasions the U.S. admin- 
istration seemed—if unintentionally—to take the side of the ROK govern- 
ment.!3 The matter was finally resolved when Nakasone Yasuhiro became 
prime minister in November 1982 and took the unprecedented step of call- 
ing on President Chun as his first order of business. The two countries 
finally agreed on a $4 billion aid package composed of $2.15 billion in yen 
credits and $1.85 billion in less concessional Ex-Im Bank loans over a 
seven-year period. Also, any military connotation was dropped. 


12. Interview with officials in the Office of Japanese Affairs, U.S. Department of State, 
June 23, 1986, and in the Economic Cooperation Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, 
December 17, 1986. 

13. Speech by Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia and Pacific Affairs John Hold- 
ridge, November 1981, Tokyo. 
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While aid to South Korea was undoubtably in the interests of both 
Washington and Tokyo, the Jamaica case presents a somewhat different 
picture. The initial request for $10 million in fast disbursing commodity 
loans came while Suzuki was prime minister. It was argued that Japan 
could contribute to Western security interests in the Caribbean by making 
the pledge to assist Jamaica’s fledgling economy. Subsequently Japan pro- 
vided a $25 million loan in June 1983 for a coffee plantation development 
project and $46 million for a barge-mounted diesel power plant in the same 
year. Opposition parties in the Diet caused quite a furor when the first yen 
loans to Jamaica were announced, accusing the government of following 
lock step in Reagan’s strategy in the Caribbean basin. There may be a 
grain of truth in this as Yasutomo has pointed out. 


In Latin America the shadow of the United States looms large over Japanese aid 
to the Caribbean and Central America. That Japan would embark on an active 
aid program in Jamaica, El Salvador, Honduras, or Costa Rica (or curtail aid to 
Cuba and Nicaragua) without U.S. urging is difficult to believe.!4 


The cases of Sudan, Egypt, and Pakistan offer further evidence of the use 
of the National Security Directive toward Japan on foreign aid. As with 
Jamaica, these approaches fit within the first and third policy objectives 
vis-à-vis Japanese aid, that is, strategic targeting and increasing aid to 
countries outside of Southeast Asia. It is important to emphasize, how- 
ever, that increased aid to these countries did not come about simply be- 
cause of U.S. pressure. On the contrary, the Japanese government well 
understood the need to extend assistance and probably would have done so 
without the U.S. request. However, the request was important and was 
used by the Foreign Ministry as a tool to impress upon the Finance Minis- 
try the urgency that the West, and therefore Japan, attached to these coun- 
tries. 

The U.S. overtures to Japan concerning Sudan were expressed in a letter 
from Secretary of State Alexander Haig to Foreign Minister Yoshio 
Sakurauchi on January 25, 1982, just two days before a donors meeting on 
Sudan. Sakurauchi responded that Japan was “also much aware of Su- 
dan’s geopolitical importance and [the] economic difficulties” faced by the 
country, and as a result was increasing aid to Khartoum. Aware of U.S. 
concerns about Egypt and Pakistan, his letter also addressed those two 
countries. To Egypt, characterized by the Sakurauchi letter as “Japan’s 
most important and largest aid recipient in the Middle East,” Japan had 
pledged a 46-billion yen concessional loan on January 19, 1982, and 
Sakurauchi indicated that Japan was “intensifying . . . aid to Pakistan, 


14. Dennis Т. Yasutomo, The Manner of Giving, р. 122. 
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which is counted among the ‘countries bordering conflict areas.’ ” He em- 
phasized his firm belief that the policy he had described went “along with 
the basic line of U.S. foreign policy.” Haig later responded by thanking 
Sakurauchi and saying that the Japanese efforts were “precisely the sort of 
action I had in mind.”!5 

These cases demonstrate an aspect of U.S.-Japan aid cooperation outside 
of Southeast Asia. But what of the ASEAN states, the principal recipients 
of both Japanese and U.S. assistance in Asia? The Philippines presents an 
interesting case since it is a country of great strategic importance to both 
Japan and the United States and has had to contend with considerable 
political instability in recent years. The United States has all along en- 
couraged Japan to increase aid to Manila, during the Marcos period and 
even more so now in order to stabilize the Aquino government. Some have 
argued that the U.S. was behind the Nakasone government’s provision of 
aid to the Marcos regime, and that “emergency aid was given [to the Phil- 
ippines] in response to President Ronald Reagan’s request” mainly because 
of the presence of U.S. Баѕеѕ.!6 However, this somehow suggests that Ja- 
pan has no identifiable stakes of its own in a stable Philippines. On the 
contrary, Japan would have maintained an aid presence in the Philippines 
irrespective of the U.S. request. Since the Aquino government took over in 
1986, the subject of aid has continued to be contentious between the U.S. 
and Japan. While Japan is willing to provide large amounts of aid to Ma- 
nila, many in the U.S. government have been critical of what is viewed as 
the snail’s pace at which implementation is proceeding. There have been 
differences over how to cooperate in the critical and highly sensitive issue 
of land reform in the Philippines. In the same vein, some analysts have 
argued that the U.S. has pressured Japan into stepping up economic assist- 
ance in the Pacific in order to counter what is perceived to be expanding 
Soviet influence among several Pacific island nations. While the United 
States has made its interests known to Japan, strong pressure on Tokyo 
has not really been required. Again, Japan’s own interests are clearly de- 
fined in the region.!” 

It is important to note that the influence game is not a one-way street, 
with the U.S. relentlessly articulating its interests to an obedient Japan. In 


15. Letters from Foreign Minister Yoshio Sakurauchi to Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig, February 4, 1982, and from Haig to Sakurauchi, February 11, 1982. 

16. Akira Kubota, “Foreign Aid: Giving with One Hand?” Japan Quarterly (Asahi 
Shimbun), 32:2 (April-June 1985), p 142; also Yasuo Muramatsu, “Hi Seiken wo Sossen 
Shien” [(Japan) aggressively supports Philippines leadership], Asahi Shimbun, January 19, 
1985. 

17. Interviews, USAID and Economic Cooperation Bureau. 
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fact, in recent years the influence has sometimes been reversed and used by 
the State Department in much the same way the Foreign Ministry uses 
American pressure against competing actors in the aid decision-making 
process. The area of greatest Japanese concern has been over decreases in 
the U.S. aid budget, particularly during the Reagan years. In late January 
1981, Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Director David Stock- 
man’s aid budget-cutting proposals—a 45% reduction in U.S. aid over a 
four-year period!’—were leaked to the press from the State Department. 
Indeed the supposed secret proposals were also sent to embassies in Wash- 
ington, and U.S. ambassadors abroad were instructed to “generate a reac- 
tion” from their host governments. The leaks had their desired effect as 
the U.S. government was inundated with a storm of protest. The Japanese 
government made strong representations both in Tokyo and in Washing- 
ton, pointing out that budget reductions of the size and scope envisioned in 
the OMB memorandum could have a serious impact on Japan’s own bilat- 
eral and multilateral development assistance levels. Japanese officials also 
worried that the cuts would be taken as a signal of a new isolationism on 
the part of the United States, and argued that, in the context of substan- 
tially reduced U.S. aid levels,!9 it would be difficult to defend in the Diet 
the new medium term target that had been announced on January 29. 
USAID and State Department officials had constantly to assure Japanese 
Foreign Ministry officials that nothing would come of the drastic aid cut 
proposals, and very little did. 

The Japanese government continues to be concerned over proposals to 
seriously reduce aid. The passage into law of the Gramm-Rudman budget 
cutting proposals in the U.S. sent a chill through Japan when it became 
apparent that implementation of the reductions would result in 20% 
across-the-board cuts in new outlays.2° The Gramm-Rudman language 
has since been declared unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court, but 
an “atmosphere” for cutting aid was created and thus will go forward. 
The 40% of total U.S. aid that goes to Israel and Egypt is politically safe. 
This compounds the reductions to other countries. Thus, at a time when 
the United States is seemingly instituting draconian aid reductions, it is 
calling upon Japan to increase assistance. 


18. David A. Stockman, The Triumph of Politics (New York: Avon Books), pp. 126-28. 

19. Strobe Talbot, “Tokyo Protests Proposed Cut in Foreign Aid,” The Washington Star, 
February 5, 1981; Henry Scott Stokes, “Japanese to Double Foreign Aid Outlay,” The New 
York Times, January 30, 1981. 

20. Letter from Rep. Dante Fascell, chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, to 
Rep. William Gray, chairman of the House Budget Committee, clarifying how the Gramm- 
Rudman law would affect foreign aid, March 20, 1986. 
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The Consultation Process 

Aid consultations at the level of the administrator of USAID and the di- 
rector-general of the Economic Cooperation Bureau in the Japanese For- 
eign Ministry were initiated in 1978 in Shimoda, Japan, and were 
continued in Washington the following year. Due to the election and gov- 
ernmental reorganization in the first year of the Reagan administration, 
only staff level consultations took place until February 1982 when meet- 
ings in Tokyo between Administrator M. Peter McPherson and Director- 
General Yanagi Kenichi produced the first agreements to pursue jointly 
funded aid projects. The next bilateral session was held in June 1983 in 
Washington at which the United States pressed Japan to increase aid to 
regions outside Asia in line with its policy of comprehensive security. Ja- 
pan made it clear that Asia remained priority number one. 

After a one-year hiatus, again at least tangentially connected with the 
1984 U.S. elections, the aid dialogue was reinvigorated. In January 1985 
at a summit meeting in California between President Reagan and Prime 
Minister Nakasone, it was decided to add another level to the aid consulta- 
tions. Following up on this and focusing only on the strategic aspects of 
aid, Undersecretary of State for Political Affairs Michael Armacost and 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry’s Vice-Minister for Political Affairs met in 
. March in Tokyo. Armacost continued to urge Japan to think strategically 
in a larger than Asian context. McPherson continued the dialogue with 
Economic Cooperation Bureau Director Fujita Kimio in April, and during 
these meetings the U.S. strongly criticized Japan’s mixed credit policy, 
which subsequently flared into a major issue in the DAC. Mixed credits 
are basically a means of using aid to subsidize commercial activity. While 
France had seemed to be the principal culprit in this practice, Japan sud- 
denly was being singled out, to the consternation of its government. The 
next meeting between McPherson and his new counterpart, Hanabusa 
Masamichi, took place in Paris on November 30, 1986, and although the 
mixed credit issue appeared to be moving toward solution, McPherson 
stressed its importance to the United States. Through strong pressure the 
issue was eventually resolved in 1987. Echoing the DAC in general, the 
U.S. also urged Japan to expand aid to sub-Saharan Africa. 

The consultative channels with Japan concerning aid have rapidly in- 
creased. In addition to the formal conferences focusing only on aid, sub- 
cabinet-level meetings on trade also occasionally introduce aid questions. 
The utility of the aid dialogue has received mixed reviews. Some high 
ranking USAID officials are clearly dissatisfied by discussions they feel 
have “produced very little.” This criticism is particularly directed at re- 
gional focus, Japan’s emphasis on funding large scale capital projects, and 
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what is viewed as an unwillingness to impose stricter conditionality on yen 
loans.?} 


Joint Projects 
One approach that both the United States and Japan have tried to promote 
since 1978 is jointly financed aid projects. Actually cooperative aid under- 
takings took place as far back as 1954 when the Yoshida government 
agreed to accept for training individuals who were in U.S. aid programs in 
their countries. These were largely middle and senior level officials of de- 
veloping countries for whom training in Japan was judged to be more rele- 
vant due to Japan’s intermediate level of economic development in the 
1950s. The United States bore the local costs of this program until 1960. 

At Shimoda the U.S. raised the prospect of joint projects, but the propo- 
sal was not very warmly received by Japan. The roles reversed at the next 
consultative meetings, with Japan suggesting and the U.S. digressing on 
the possibility of joint projects. During staff-level consultations the idea 
was revived, and finally at the high-level talks in 1982 agreements were 
reached on several projects, most prominent among them a dry land agri- 
cultural center in Thailand to conduct research on improving farming 
methods in arid regions. The basic rationale for such projects on the U.S. 
side was to try to stretch USAID’s developmental impact in a time of fiscal 
frugality. Also, from the perspective of USAID professionals, cooperation 
could act as a shortcut to obtaining Japanese products, especially small 
vehicles, which otherwise would need a waiver from the law requiring the 
use of American-made equipment on a U.S. aid project. Another reason, 
at least in the Japanese Affairs Office of the State Department and shared 
in Japan’s Foreign Ministry, was that in some small way joint aid coopera- 
tion could be a bright spot in the bilateral relationship that could be 
pointed to in contrast to the contentious trade and defense issues. 

The jointly funded dry land institute in Thailand seemingly was plagued 
by confusion from the outset with each participant—the U.S., Japan, and 
Thailand—going its separate way, each not exactly clear what the other 
was doing. Furthermore, the technical experts from the U.S. and Japanese 
aid agencies, while interested in the project, had little concern for the 
“high politics” of U.S.-Japan relations.2? It was a case in which too many 
political expectations seemed to outrun developmental realities. The U.S. 
and Japanese ambassadors to Thailand attended the ribbon cutting cere- 


21. Interview with USAID officials. 
22. Interviews with JICA, USAID, and Khon Kaen Dry Land Institute officials during 
July 1984 in Thailand. 
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monies, and even Vice President George Bush was reported to have 
pointed to the joint project in Thailand at a National Security Council 
meeting as a glittering example of cooperation.?> In the Congress, Senator 
Charles Percy, then chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, re- 
ferred to it in a speech on the floor of the Senate. Other joint projects have 
been initiated, among them a refugee training center in Bataan, the Philip- 
pines, and a project in Western Samoa, and consideration has been given 
to projects elsewhere. Nonetheless, there seems to be some disillusionment 
on both the U.S. and Japanese sides as to the extent to which joint projects 
can play a role in economic development cooperation. It has become clear 
to both sides that contrasting funding cycles and fundamental differences 
in implementation are formidable obstacles to a smoothly operating joint 
project. As а result, there has been more discussion of parallel financing of 
projects or World Bank-style funding mechanisms for U.S.-Japan aid co- 
operation. | 


Current Issues 

The U.S. government, particularly USAID, seems to be split between 
those who wish to focus on cooperative efforts with Japan and those who 
are more concerned with what they see as using foreign aid for “predatory 
commercial purposes.”’?+ In the eyes of some American policymakers the 
untying of loans has occurred in name only; still, Japanese contractors 
overwhelmingly receive aid-related contracts. There is a very strong per- 
ception in the United States that aid contracts are simply rigged behind the 
scenes so that when contracts are let, it is a foregone conclusion that a 
Japanese company will receive the business. 

The other persistent issue for the United States is Japan’s 70-10-10-10 
regional aid disbursement formula. The U.S. and the DAC would like to 
see Japan become a truly global donor and spread aid more evenly to other 
regions. Ironically, several of the major DAC donors, such as the U.S. and 
France, are asking Japan to do something which they themselves do not 
do. America’s emphasis has been Israel and Egypt, and France concerns 
itself primarily with its former colonies in Africa. Interestingly, Japan’s 
emphasis on Asia contributes to American suspicions about commercial 
motives, as the region is Japan’s largest third world market and many of 
the recipients are relatively high income countries. Some U.S. officials 
continue to look at aid in terms of burden sharing. In 1987 Senator Sam 


23. Interview with USAID official, Bangkok, May 4, 1984. 

24. From discussions with Ministry of Foreign Affairs and USAID officials; also Karl 
Schoenberger, “Japan Aid Said to Worsen Trade Friction,” Asian Wall Street Journal, De- 
cember 12-13, 1986. 
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Nunn, chairman of the Armed Services Committee, called on Japan to 
spend a total of 2% of GNP on defense and aid, emphasizing whichever 
Japan feels is more appropriate.?> 


Conclusions 

Since the 1950s foreign aid has played a little noticed role in U.S.-Japan 
relations, one that has expanded as Japan has developed into a full-fledged 
global economic power. Because economic assistance has both economic 
and strategic implications, the foreign aid relationship between the two 
countries has tended to be sandwiched between the two more visible areas. 
Sometimes the United States has pressed Japan to use aid for strategic 
purposes; at other times the commercial linkages of Japanese overseas de- 
velopment aid has been a major concern. The underlying differences in 
rationale for the programs of the two nations is quite clear. While both 
countries have humanitarian concerns, the U.S. considers the strategic an- 
gle first and economic security second. Japan’s orientation up to now has 
been the reverse. Therefore, U.S. pressure toward Japan, I would suggest, 
has been simply an effort to encourage Tokyo to adopt similar objectives, 
even though it is not articulated as such. Particularly under the Reagan 
administration, the U.S. has sought to encourage Japan to be more con- 
scious of conditionality attached to the extension of aid. 

The ability of the United States to pressure Japan successfully is most 
clearly seen outside of Asia. In Asia, Japan’s foreign policy interests are 
more clearly defined and in a strategic sense not unlike those of the United 
States. However, the tied aid and mixed credit issues are most prominent 
in Asia due to the large number of yen loans extended to countries in the 
region. There has been a clear spillover from bilateral trade friction in 
Washington’s view of current Japanese aid policy. Furthermore, the low 
percentage of finished products that Japan imports from LDCs only exac- 
erbates the suspicions with which its aid policy is greeted. Several cases 
where Japan probably provided aid solely because of Washington’s prod- 
ding can be cited. These have usually occurred in South America and the 
Caribbean. With respect to several strategically important countries in the 
Middle East, U.S. influence perhaps was successful in increasing the vol- 
ume of aid and speeding up the process, but Tokyo most likely would have 
extended assistance anyway to countries such as Egypt, Pakistan, and 
maybe Sudan. 


25. “Boei-hi, Keizai Enjo: ‘Wan Setto’ Yokyu Bei по Tai Nichi Senryaku” [Defense spend- 
ing, economic aid: U.S. strategy toward Japan is to demand ‘one set’], Yomiuri Shimbun, 
February 25, 1987. 
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On Tokyo’s part, the government will continue to be concerned over 
“aid fatigue” in the United States and its meaning for Japan. In 1988, for 
the first time since World War II, a country other than the United States 
will have the largest foreign aid budget: Japan. Dwindling U.S. aid re- 
sources will no doubt heighten Washington’s interest in Japanese aid. 
This, combined with the continuing development demands of the third 
world and Japan’s increasing global role, will likely assure that the aid 
factor in U.S.-Japan relations remains a significant element within the con- 
text of the overall bilateral dialogue. 








DISARMAMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN CHINA 


The Relationship Between National 
Defense and Economic Development 


Tai Ming Cheung 


Post-Mao China is undergoing a concerted and far- 
reaching drive toward economic modernity, involving almost all sectors of 
society: agriculture, industry, science and technology, and defense. Of vi- 
tal importance in determining the extent, speed, and likelihood of success 
of this development effort is the role of the military. Chinese leaders per- 
ceive that a close linkage exists between the economy and the military, and 
also between the military and economic development. They see that effec- 
tive modernization of the country’s economy depends to a significant ex- 
tent on a concomitant reduction of the military establishment and the 
restructuring of parts of it to accommodate more development-oriented 
functions. The military in China occupies a central position in the coun- 
try’s economic setup, in its large share in the allocation of state re- 
sources—financial, industrial, technological, and human—and as а 
massive economic organization with major assets and responsibilities. For 
these reasons, a major effort to reduce the military system has been under- 
way in recent years, including a 25% reduction of the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) and the transfer of significant portions of the defense indus- 
tries to civilian-oriented functions. 

This article first looks at why the leadership decided ee a process of 
force reduction is a necessary part of the general development effort, and 
then considers the factors that were examined by the leadership in deter- 
mining the relationship between development and the reduction of the mil- 
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itary establishment. Finally, the nature and extent of a reduced military 
establishment and its contribution to economic development is discussed. 


Military Force Reduction and the Concept 
of Disarmament 

Can the reduction of the Chinese military system be defined as disarma- 
ment? Many Western analysts doubt whether the process can be termed 
as such because disarmament implies a cutback in both the size and the 
power capabilities of the defense establishment, as well as an intent to in- 
fluence or make other states reciprocate. These analysts view the PLA’s 
reduction in size as predominantly a streamlining and modernizing of the 
military establishment. Their arguments range over a number of points. 
First, while numbers in the PLA have fallen, modernization and rising 
professionalism have strengthened combat capabilities. Second, the 
switchover of large portions of the defense industries to civilian-oriented 
production has occurred primarily because of excess capacity in the mili- 
tary-industrial sector. Moreover, although a major proportion of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex has been “civilianized,” the civilian economy is, to 
some degree, becoming militarized. Third, the principal reason for the 
PLA’s force reduction is the change in defense strategies and operational 
concepts; the demands of China’s general modernization effort are secon- 
dary. Fourth, the reduction of the military establishment has been less 
than it may appear. The defense budget, one of the main indices in mea- 
suring disarmament, has not been significantly cut; as Edward O’Dowd 
and Monte Bullard argue, since 1979, “from a financial point of view, the 
PLA rarely had it so good. National defense is receiving more money than 
it ever has in the history of the PRC.”! Also, many demobilized soldiers 
have been merely transferred into the People’s Armed Police, the PLA’s 
militia arm. Fifth, Chinese leaders themselves primarily describe the cut- 
back as aimed at streamlining and improving the PLA, and only in passing 
refer to the process as disarmament for propaganda purposes. In the gen- 
erally accepted military sense, therefore, the reduction of the Chinese mili- 

tary establishment cannot be properly defined as disarmament. 
Disarmament, however, can be separated into at least two different cate- 
gories—economic and military disarmament. Military disarmament, the 
most widely used of the two, focuses principally on the reduction of forces, 
both in size and capabilities. Economic disarmament is primarily con- 
cerned with the lessening of the military burden on a state’s economy. 


1. Monte R. Bullard and Edward С. O’Dowd, “Defining the Role of the PLA in the Post- 
Mao Era,” Asian Survey, 26:6 (June 1986), p. 708. 
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While both concepts are closely interrelated, and in many cases indivisible, 
on occasion one of the processes can take place without the other. The 
phasing out of tactical nuclear weapons in Europe, for example, does not 
reduce the economic costs of defense for NATO or the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries and, in fact, probably will necessitate greater expenditures on conven- 
tional weapons. On the other hand, the massive cutback of U.S. forces 
after World War II did not weaken America’s military position in the eyes 
of its commanders because it took place in tandem with greater reliance on 
nuclear capability as a deterrence. 

In defining the current Chinese force reduction effort, therefore, careful 
consideration should be given to which of the two terms should be applied. 
The process is clearly not one of military disarmament, partly for reasons 
outlined above, but it does fit closer with the concept of economic disarma- 
ment. The principal emphasis in China’s military cutbacks is reduction of 
the military’s burden on the economy, measured both relatively and abso- 
lutely. When, for example, it is pointed out that defense spending is at its 
highest since 1949, it should be noted that relatively the military’s share of 
the country’s wealth has declined an average of 7% in monetary terms 
since 1979.2 As the last priority іп the Four Modernizations, this has 
meant that the military has suffered major contractions in the amount of 
resources allocated to it. The process is made more acute because the PLA 
is being cut back at the same time as the Chinese economy is experiencing 
significant rates of growth. 

Although the tandem process of reduction and modernization of the 
PLA cannot be termed military disarmament, this should not be taken to 
mean that economic disarmament would be an incorrect description. The 
PLA is currently in an abysmal state of obsolescence following years of 
stagnation, and only since the late 1970s has it begun to address the years 
of neglect. Thus, while it is true that the PLA is increasing its capabilities, 
it should be emphasized that this is taking place in a military establishment 
that has been in a very poor state. China is in a much inferior military 
position vis-à-vis the Soviet Union, and for Beijing to maintain a credible 
deterrence against Moscow demands improvements in its forces. Such im- 
provements should not necessarily prevent the reduction process from be- 
ing described as economic disarmament. This article, therefore, will use 
the concept of economic disarmament in defining the Chinese military re- 
duction process as it pertains to issues of economic development. How- 
ever, when applied to cutbacks in a military context, for example on 


2. The Military Balance, annual editions, International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London. 
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questions of the role of the PLA and changing military doctrines, the pro- 
cess will be termed either force reduction or force readjustment. 


Deciding to Cut Back 

The process of reducing the military establishment was initiated only after 
extensive and exhaustive debate within the top leadership—it took more 
than two years—as to the nature of the relationship between national de- 
fense, economic development, and disarmament. Significant differences 
existed among policymakers over the extent of reduction, the shape it 
should take, and even the necessity for cutting back at all. The debate 
itself was confined almost exclusively to the top decision-making circles, 
and was only alluded to, upon its conclusion, at an enlarged session of the 
Central Military Commission (CMC) in July 1985 during which the first 
major reduction measures were decided upon. 

The disarmament debate polarized around two principal groups holding 
divergent opinions, but they probably were not the only groups involved in 
the issue and their internal cohesiveness as identifiable factions was to 
some extent fluid. Those in favor of a process of significantly cutting back 
the military, termed here the economic pragmatist faction, included many 
of the principal architects of the modernization drive—Deng Xiaoping, 
Zhao Ziyang, and Hu Yaobang before his decline. A number of top mili- 
tary commanders, such as Deng loyalists Yang Dezhi (then PLA chief-of- 
staff) and Defense Minister Zhang Aiping, while representing military in- 
terests also believed that economic development, in the short term at least, 
had a higher priority than military modernization.’ In opposition were a 
number of conservatives, predominantly but not exclusively military of- 
ficers united around such figures as the late Ye Jianying and Chen Yun.* 
Many in this faction were former Maoist supporters who had risen to their 
present posts under Mao Zedong and who were generally critical of many 


3. As Zhang said in 1983, “modernisation of our national defence must be based on the 
construction of our national economy.” However, he qualified this by noting that with the 
development of the country’s economic construction, “тоге favourable conditions will be 
created in turn for national defence modernisation. This means not only funds for building 
national defence will be increased, but more fine scientific and technological personnel and 
newer scientific and technological results will also be shifted to the military industry to pro- 
mote the development of national defence modernisation,” “Zhang Aiping on Defence 
Modernisation,” Red Flag, 1 March 1983, in BBC, Summary of World Broadcasts, The Far 
East (hereafter SWB/FE), 18 March 1983. 

4. Although Chen did not actively, or noticeably, participate in the debate, his position as 
the leading conservative in the Dengist leadership defined his role. His views on the need for 
strong centralized controls of the economy and society, emphasizing readjustments rather 
than reforms, are embodied in the conservatives’ arguments in the debate. 
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aspects of current national policies that they considered ideologically devi- 
ant from orthodox socialist thinking. For them, significantly reducing the 
PLA represented an attack on ideological grounds in that it would funda- 
mentally turn the PLA from a mass organization, as Mao intended it to be, 
into a professional, elitist force. It was further seen as an attempt to 
weaken the military’s traditionally conservative position in the political 
power hierarchy. 

The debate ranged over a number of important questions, focused pri- 
marily on economic-related issues. Foremost among them was whether 
disarmament, as an economic aim, was necessary and desirable. To an- 
swer this, it was important to ascertain what disarmament would entail, 
namely, the extent of the measures being proposed. It is probable that 
reductions of between 1.5 to two million soldiers were advocated by the 
economic pragmatists.° The conservatives either would have put forward 
much lower figures, possibly 500,000 and more likely less, or tried to argue 
against the need for such reductions altogether. 

A principal concern was whether reducing the military establishment 
would contribute to economic development. The economic pragmatists 
argued that force reduction would allow the application of significant mili- 
tary resources to top priority development areas, which, as outlined in the 
latest Five Year Plan, included energy production, improving communica- 
tions and infrastructural facilities, and developing China’s technological 
base. The military possess substantial resources in these areas: naval ports 
and railways, an extensive research and development (R&D) base, and ex- 
pertise and facilities to expand communications and energy production, 
e.g., with satellites and nuclear technology. The conservatives disputed 
the possible extent of these applicabilities. They claimed that demobilizing 
large numbers of soldiers with predominantly military skills onto an al- 
ready saturated labor market would create more problems than it was in- 
tended to solve. Additionally, much of the military’s R&D was oriented 
toward projects unsuitable for adaptation to civilian requirements. In 
sum, the conservatives argued that the contribution a major reduction of 
the military would make to general economic development would be lim- 
ited and might, in some instances, obstruct rather than aid modernization. 

Closely related was the question of the military’s role in economic devel- 
opment. The conservatives saw the military already contributing signifi- 
cantly to the modernization process, performing wide-ranging economic 
tasks such as aiding in the development and integration of backward and 





5. See Fan Gangong, “Arguments for Reducing China’s Defence Population Presented,” 
Joint Publications Research Service, China Report: Political and Military Affairs, CPS-85- 
112, pp. 100-107. 
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outlying regions.® In Xinjiang, for example, the PLA has been responsible 
for the construction of internal communications lines and links to other 
areas as well as “many of the modern industries and infrastructural facili- 
ties needed to bring a minimum of internal integration within the region.”7 
Reducing the PLA could lessen its ability to contribute to this process. 
The PLA’s effectively organized structure provides the central government 
with important mechanisms of authority and control to use in implement- 
ing and regulating policies throughout the country. This is particularly 
vital for a command economy such as China has. The modernization pro- 
cess has weakened central authority in the provinces as economic flexibil- 
ity has necessitated a greater role for local authorities, and problems 
flowing from decentralized control have followed. In mid-1985, for in- 
stance, the PLA was sent in to deal with the Hainan Island scandal in 
which widespread corruption and malpractices by local officials involving 
illegal economic ventures had been uncovered. If reductions were to take 
place, the conservatives argued, the PLA’s ability to continue providing 
such services would be seriously weakened because much of the intended 
reduction would come in the support services—that is, those units within 
the PLA assigned principally to construction and other development-ori- 
ented tasks. The main combat forces would not be cut back to any signifi- 
cant extent, and the PLA thus would be turned into a specifically-focused 
fighting machine and away from its traditionally wider role in the coun- 
try’s economy. 

Countering this, the economic pragmatists strongly argued that reduc- 
ing the size of the military would enhance its modernizing and controlling 
role in the economy. The PLA had been strongly criticized for its bloated 
size and cumbersome command structure, the legacy of haphazard person- 
nel and organizational management in the Maoist era. Large-scale reduc- 
tions, according to the pragmatists, would allow for widespread structural 
reforms in the dated and inefficient command system, and would cut out 
many units considered superfluous to the redefined operational functions 
of the PLA. Streamlining would reduce the bureaucracy and improve the 
military’s ability to carry out assigned duties. While disarmament would 
mean transferring support services out of the military establishment, it 
would not necessarily entail ending the military’s support for the develop- 


6. Statistics on the PLA’s contribution are impressive. By the end of 1986, it had trained 
1.5 million technicians in impoverished areas, set up 110,000 aid-the-poor points in villages, · 
helped 300,000 families off the poverty line. Renmin Ribao, overseas edition, 19, 28 March 
1987. 

7. Donald McMillen, The Urumqi Military Region: Defense and Security in China's 
West,“ Asian Survey, 22:8 (August 1982), p. 716. 
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ment process. Military-specific services would be reoriented to more de- 
velopment-related tasks, such as with the defense industries and logistics 
support units. Therefore, although acknowledging that disarmament 
would be aimed at making the PLA more professional, the pragmatists 
believed that this would not weaken its role in the modernization process 
because a leaner, more efficient military would be a greater economic asset 
than an overstaffed and overbureaucratized one. 

The pragmatists also disputed the extent of the PLA’s past involvement 
in the economy. An area examined was linkage between the military and 
civilian systems. One analyst pointed out that: 


practice over the past 30 and more years shows that the multi-track economic 
structures that separate military from civilian enterprises . . . is not conducive to 
bringing into play the productive capacity of enterprises, promoting coordina- 
tion among specialised departments, making the most of investment, and has 
caused the state to suffer considerable losses in financial, material and human 
resources.® 


The military’s economic isolation in actuality, the writer observed, “has 
brought adverse effects on China’s Four Modernisations,” and only by ex- 
tensive reorganization and reduction of the military-industrial complex to 
fully integrate it into the national economy will the military positively con- 
tribute to development. 

Debate also focused on the role economic development plays in national 
defense. Both factions fully comprehended the intimate linkage that exists 
between national defense and the country’s economic situation. As one 
military strategist pointed out, “progress on defence must go ahead in a 
way corresponding to the speed and extent of the country’s economic de- 
velopment.”? Most military leaders, therefore, accepted that defense pri- 
orities should rank last in the Four Modernizations, but opinion was 
divided as to whether lowest priority also meant disarmament. Up until 
the debate, it was held not to mean that. The pragmatic faction contended 
that it should be the case; they perceived that military modernization 
could only be carried out following the attainment of a certain level of 
economic development, and that a major reduction of the PLA would 
speed arrival at this threshold. An analogy was made with the Northern 
Song dynasty (11th and 12th centuries) in which chronic problems associ- 
ated with an overlarge military, such as allowing local military officials to 


8. Sun Zhenhuan, “A Study on the Question of Integrated Military Civilian Industrial 
System,” Jingji Yanjiu [Economic Research], No. 5, 20 May 1985. 
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1986. 
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become too powerful and excessive spending on defense—leading one exas- 
perated emperor to declare that “what has made our country poor is our 
troops”—left the dynasty open to defeat by the neighboring Jin king- 
дот.!0 The message here was that if China overconcentrated resources on 
the military, the consequences for national security would be potentially 
disastrous. Economic development, therefore, was seen as integral and 
probably more fundamental to national defense than the military compo- 
nent. Consequently, economic modernization should rate foremost in the 
allocation of resources, and all efforts should underpin this primary objec- 
tive, including a reduction of the military establishment if this would help 
advance development. 

In opposition, the conservatives stressed that the PLA constituted the 
principal factor in the national defense equation. Economic development, 
although vital, was not of such overriding importance as to necessitate 
concomitant disarmament. While a country’s level of economic develop- 
ment was relevant as a general underlying factor, military considerations 
were more immediate and thus carried more weight in determining a coun- 
try’s national security policy. The military system, therefore, should not 
be reduced for economic reasons alone as this would perilously weaken the 
country’s security. The conservatives also contended that military mod- 
ernization should proceed alongside economic development and not follow 
from it, otherwise it would leave the military in a dangerously backward 
state. They defined national defense in more narrow and overtly military 
terms than the economic pragmatists. 

It was apparent, therefore, that the two factions differed over whether 
economic disarmament would undermine the military’s ability to defend 
China. The pragmatists saw a major cutback of the military strengthening 
national security in the long term by expanding and improving the coun- 
try’s economic base, which in turn could then support additional military 
spending and maintain a more sophisticated military posture. The con- 
servatives saw the implications of reduction in more pessimistic and imme- 
diate terms, specifically that the PLA’s strength rests principally on its size 
and that this is one of the basic premises of the country’s military doctrine, 
People’s War—the dominance of people over machines. Major reductions 
in the military would significantly limit this strategic asset and thereby 
dangerously undermine People’s War as a credible defensive doctrine in 
the face of the Soviet threat. Without a sufficiently advanced economic 
superstructure, China could not feasibly develop an alternative military 
posture devoid of adequate numbers in depth. Many conservatives ques- 


10. “The Role and Cost of Military Forces Under the Northern Song Dynasty,” BBC, 
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tioned the proposed deviation from traditional Maoist thinking. As CMC 
Vice-Chairman Xu Xiangqian stated in September 1985, “the nature of 
our army and the nature of our anti-aggression war remain unchanged . . . 
we waged People’s War when we had only spears and swords and we shall 
launch People’s War in the future against foreign invasion though we have 
military aircraft, tanks, missiles and nuclear weapons.”!! Therefore, 
although the military environment had changed, many conservatives con- 
tinued to believe that Chinese military strategy as it evolved during the 
1930s and 1940s, with its strong emphasis on large, massed armed forces 
fighting a war of attrition, was still appropriate for the modern combat 
environment. Force reduction had little place in this view. 

These issues—China’s future military strategy and the appropriate size 
of the PLA to meet changing operational requirements—were linked di- 
rectly to the debate’s pivotal issue: what is the nature of China’s perceived 
military threats now and in the future? The importance of the question lay 
in the fact that the main justification of Chinese policy makers in the past 
for maintaining a massive military posture was that the military threats 
were seen as real and immediate, either from the United States and/or the 
Soviet Union. Such assumptions about the imminence of major war had 
begun to be discarded from the time of the third plenum of the 11th Cen- 
tral Committee in December 1978 when Chinese policy makers down- 
graded the Soviet threat. They began to forecast that the country was 
unlikely to become embroiled in a major conflict for upwards of the next 
50 years, a time scale anticipated to allow satisfactory economic develop- 
ment. !? 

Up until the debate, which took place from 1983 to May 1985, little 
effort was made to use these changed threat assessments in policy formula- 
tion. The PLA continued to maintain its forces at wartime levels, and the 
economic pragmatists were quick to note that such levels were far beyond 
actual military requirements for the mid-1980s. Bao Shixiu, a researcher 
at the Academy of Military Sciences, noted: “During a long period after 
the founding of the People’s Republic in 1949, we made a major error in 
over-estimating the danger of war. The whole national defence and mili- 
tary construction was centered on a full preparation of ‘an early war, a 
major war and a nuclear war.’”!3 Although many conservatives argued 
that the pragmatists’ perceptions of the Soviet military threat were overly 
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optimistic, especially on the limitations of Soviet power in the 1980s, they 
nevertheless could not deny that the military situation China faced in the 
1980s was different from that in earlier decades. Sino-Soviet relations had 
showed signs of improvement, at least had steadied to the extent that So- 
viet military actions against China were considered highly unlikely, and 
the necessity to maintain a four million-strong PLA was removed. Fur- 
thermore, the logic that it would be much easier and quicker to modernize 
a reduced PLA could not be countered by the conservatives, although they 
may have argued that resources released from any force reduction should 
be channeled back into the military modernization effort. 

The debate followed from what CMC Secretary-General Yang 
Shangkun described as a “scientific analysis of the current situation at 
home and abroad, and оп a realistic assessment of our armed forces.” 14 
This implied that the pragmatists were able to define the nature and topics 
of the debate and thus minimize the ideological content that the conserva- 
tives would have tried to include. Basing discussions on hard facts and not 
on how ideologically correct a PLA reduction would be, helped provide 
the pragmatists with an environment in which they could launch a move 
to translate their views into official policies. 

With a consensus reached, however grudgingly on the part of the con- 
servatives, that economic disarmament was necessary, the debate moved 
into the next and more complex stage: the specifics of significant reduc- 
tions. Although the pragmatists had gained the upper hand and were ar- 
guing for reductions of probably one to two million soldiers and other 
measures, they had to compromise. While keeping to their goals, they 
chose figures at the lower end of the target scale. A million men would 
have been the maximum cut that the conservatives would have accepted, 
and the minimum demanded by the pragmatists. Such a figure, however, 
would still have been hard for many conservatives to swallow without fur- 
ther compromises, in particular on the question of plowing significant por- 
tions of the resources that would come from demobilization back into the 
military. An agreement seems to have been reached where the financial 
savings would be used by the PLA—.e., the military budget would not be 
cut back just because the military establishment had one-quarter fewer 
personnel. The benefits for the pragmatists included the fact that the mili- 
tary’s share of the state budget would at least remain constant in absolute 
terms for the next few years. 

Apparently the July 1985 CMC session, when the cutback of the million 
soldiers was first officially announced, represented only the initial step in 
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the debate’s conclusion process, namely, the reaching of a consensus to 
reduce the PLA and proceed with its streamlining. Jiefangjun Bao, report- 
ing on the session, said it showed that “all the participants hold identical 
views and they have the same ideas, that is to say, that they have achieved 
a genuine ideological unity” on the decision.!> But top leadership consen- 
sus was one thing, it was quite another to convince the rest of the armed 
forces to accept the decisions. As another editorial pointed out, the task 
now was to make “the comrades in the whole Army grasp the spirit of the 
meeting and unify their thinking through the high-ranking cadres attend- 
ing the meeting.” !6 Other topics likely to have been debated included the 
extent of the switchover of the defense industries, '7 but the outcome of this 
dialogue seems only ta have been reached in early 1986. Although 
readjusting military industries to more civilian-oriented functions—the 
“walking-on-two-legs” policy—had been adopted as policy as early as 
1978, it only began to be “more fully implemented” from January 1986 
when directives were sent around to all defense factories. 18 

It should be emphasized that the pragmatists themselves did not fully 
agree on the extent of reduction measures and what this would mean for 
the military’s position in the development process. What may have helped 
the two factions reach a compromise was that some of the pragmatists, 
predominantly the military commanders, held the same concern as many 
conservatives that a strong military establishment was the only real guar- 
antee of China’s national security. The main differences between these 
ptagmatists and the conservatives were, first, their loyalty to the current 
policies of the Dengist leadership, and second, their willingness to accept 
cutbacks initially if the military ultimately would become stronger. As 
Zhang Aiping pointed out, “stressing civilian production does not neces- 
sarily mean discarding military production. ... Only when the people are 
prosperous can the country become strong. However, with a prosperous 
people, a country is not necessarily strong. Therefore, while the people are 


15. Quoted in John Frankenstein, “Military Cuts in China,” Problems of Communism, 
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affluent, efforts should be devoted to steadily strengthening the country.” 19 
So while the conservative and pragmatist factions can be differentiated, 
there can be no rigid separation of the opposing camps. Actually, the two 
groups spanned a spectrum of views, and what distinguished them was not 
always a wide gulf in attitude, but also fine shadings of opinion on such 
matters as timing and numbers. 


Results of the Decision 
Much effort was expended in reaching decisions on the subject of military 
force reduction, traditionally a controversial policy issue among Chinese 
decision makers. We turn now to look at the end product of the debate in 
terms of the nature and extent of the cutback and its contribution to eco- 
nomic development. 

Various measures aimed at contributing both to economic development 
and military modernization have been implemented. The high-profile cen- 
terpiece of the economic disarmament effort is the massive demobilization 
of one million PLA soldiers. With the objective of making available con- 
siderable economic resources that are seen as either underused or better 
employed in other sectors of the economy, the demobilization process is 
coupled with the development of dual training programs to provide 
soldiers with civilian as well as military skills so they can become “‘quali- 
fied persons who can be of use both in the army and civilian life.” State 
and military authorities have placed immense importance on establishing a 
process that allows demobilized service personnel to become economically 
integrated into the civilian economy. Training courses’cover a wide range 
of activities—crop cultivation and pig farming, various technologies, and 
business management—and the soldiers go on to work in many occupa- 
tions, some becoming cadres and entrepreneurs. A significant proportion 
of the demobilized soldiers bring much-needed skills into their communi- 
ties when they return, especially those with technical training who go back 
to rural areas and become innovation diffusers as well as being economi- 
cally productive themselves. 

However, while the majority of demobilized personnel find employment, 
it is not surprising that significant numbers do not, thus accentuating an 
already worrisome unemployment and underemployment problem. For 
example, 80% of demobilized soldiers in the Shanghai municipality who 
are “dually useful” have found ‘important’ jobs*°, but 20% have not— 
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excluding those who are not “dually useful.” This last group makes up a 
sizable proportion of demobilized soldiers. According to official figures, 
more than 3,100 of 11,500 troops demobilized from a Nanjing division in 
the last eight years did not have skills in any type of “civilian technology.” 
This partly explains why the timetable for the 25% reduction has been 
changed so often, as there is strong reluctance among some soldiers to be 
demobilized. Despite these problems the impact on development is likely 
to be important, with the transfer of massive amounts of resources, partic- 
ularly human resources, to development-generating sectors of the economy 
and a major reduction in the resources allocated to the economically un- 
productive military area. It should also be noted that the majority of 
soldiers originally came from the countryside; therefore, proportionally 
more demobilized soldiers return to rural areas where their expertise and 
skills are of greater use than in urban centers. 

The urban-rural dichotomy highlights an interesting aspect of the reduc- 
tion-development process: the economic geography of national defense. 
The PLA’s overarching command and control network provides it with a 
unique weapon with which to influence the development process. Its ten- 
tacles can and do extend to all parts of the country. This means that the 
benefits of economic disarmament flow into many areas, and not just into 
key strategic regions like the industrial northeast. The 1960s saw the reor- 
ganization of China’s defense enterprises behind three geographical lines as 
preparation against invasion. The first line was the frontier and coastal 
areas, the second was in intermediate regions, and the third in deep inland 
areas such as Sichuan, Hunan, Guizhou, Yunnan, and Shaanxi. The 
coastal line has already been opened and achieved impressive rates of de- 
velopment. The third line, however, has been seen as a burden on eco- 
nomic resources, mainly because of the poor location of factories there and 
the lack of integration into the economy. Steps are being taken to establish 
economic and commercial relationships between the coast and the third 
line, with joint projects to explore for mineral resources and cooperative 
ventures to produce technical equipment for export being undertaken. 
The third line also is being targeted for greater inputs into the economy. 
Nearly 30,000 defense enterprises exist behind the third line, and some 120 
of the most important, specializing in such areas as machine building and 
nuclear technology research, will be further exploited for civilian applica- 
tion. In rearranging these industries, no new enterprise will be established 
if existing defense plants can meet the needs.2! This indicates that the 
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defense industries will shoulder enormous responsibilities for the industrial 
development of the inland regions. 

Restructuring of the third line is part of the overall transfer of major 
portions of the military-industrial complex to the civilian sector. This in- 
cludes large slices of the defense industries and major military infrastruc- 
tural installations, such as airfields, railroads, and naval ports. This aspect 
of economic disarmament is particularly appropriate for development be- 
cause much of the switchover is taking place in areas where civilian facili- 
ties are inadequate to meet vital needs—e.g., communications, 
transportation, and production of energy, machinery, and consumer 
goods. The proposed extent of conversion of defense output to serve civil- 
ian needs is far-reaching. Forty percent of the defense establishment’s pro- 
duction was for the civilian market in 1985, and in some priority sectors, 
the ratios will be higher. The aircraft industry’s production by 1990 will 
be 80% nonmilitary, and the civilian share.of the nuclear industry’s output 
will be between 60 and 70%.?? The impact of the switchover will be con- 
siderable as resources are reallocated to civilian priority sectors that have 
held back overall development due to their limited requisites for expan- 
sion, such as energy production and the transportation system. 

PLA units also have been extensively employed in civilian construction 
projects. Between 1981 and 1985, the army was reported to have contrib- 
uted the equivalent of 110 million work days in 44,500 engineering 
projects, from irrigation schemes to the development of energy resources, 
as in the Shengli Oilfield.23 With the transfer of many of the engineering 
units out of the PLA in the force reduction and with increasing profession- 
alism, the extent of the PLA’s ability to contribute to this aspect of devel- 
opment will be curtailed. However, as some analysts point out, the 
rationalization of tasks by separating PLA units along lines of functional 
specialization shows that “the PLA is becoming the model for Chinese 
society” institutionally.24 Although reduction and reorganization will sep- 
arate disbanded PLA units from the military institutionally, there will un- 
doubtedly be close links, either through continued direct contacts or from 
the sharing of previous working and organizational practices. The Pro- 
duction and Construction Corps in Xinjiang, for example, is a civilian out- 
fit but is “organized as a military unit . . . because experience has shown 
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Chinese leaders that a firm, authoritarian organization is important for 
achievement of their goals in China’s fragmented border агеаѕ.”25 

Being a model for society has not prevented the PLA’s share of fiscal 
appropriations from being cut in relative terms in the last decade. From 
17.5% (22.3 billion yuan) of the national budget in 1979, the army’s share 
had declined to 8.3% (20.4 billion yuan) by 1987, representing an average 
7% annual drop in monetary terms. These figures, however, do not in- 
clude appropriations for defense-related spending such as R&D, but they 
do indicate spending on weapons and administrative and maintenance 
costs. Retrenchment of military spending, considering that budget in- 
creases are well below the rate of inflation, is likely to continue into the 
1990s because military modernization will remain focused on incremental 
structural improvements such as training, and not on weapons procure- 
ments. As an editorial explicitly set out in March 1987: 


Of course, the modernisation of weapons and equipment is an important mark 
in the modernisation of the army. However, the present reality is that there can 
be no fundamental improvement in China’s weapons and equipment in the near 
future. ... In the meantime, fundamentally speaking, people play the leading 
role in wars.26 


Military planners undoubtedly are disappointed that military spending 
will continue to fall in real terms in the foreseeable future. However, the 
PLA reduction-in-size has not been followed by a corresponding slashing 
of the military budget to take account of the 25% cutback in the military 
payroll and supporting costs. What this means, as already noted, is that a 
compromise of sorts has been reached between military and civilian fiscal 
planners. The military is able to utilize the savings from the reduction 
while the civilian planners are able to prune the defense budget in real 
terms. 

Strong controls are being established to force the PLA to keep within or 
close to budgetary limits. Defense overspending has been a serious head- 
ache for fiscal planners in the past—the PLA in 1986 overspent by 106 
million yuan—and this has been especially acute in the extrabudgetary 
area of weapons R&D and production, where projects are often begun 
without sufficient funds being made available. When shortfalls occur, as 
they invariably do, manufacturers and researchers ‘“‘resort to the practice 
of ‘tearing down the east wall to repair the west wall’—diverting funds 
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earmarked for other uses to finance the project.”2’ Strict legal and con- 
tractual regulations have been implemented in an effort to reduce such 
waste, which dilutes scarce resources at a time when R&D costs are be- 
coming increasingly expensive.28 The nature of the military moderniza- 
tion process will also check waste and inefficiency to some extent, and 
orient output toward the civilian sector. PLA equipment-purchasing crite- 
ria is changing from that based on quantity and low price to quality and 
cost-effectiveness. Consequently, the defense industries are being forced to 
fundamentally restructure their systems to meet these changing require- 
ments, and this has entailed major cutbacks in production. The output 
value of weapons produced by factories under the Ministry of Ordnance in 
1986 was expected to drop 60% from 1985 values. 

Much of the surplus production capacity is being directed into the area 
of foreign arms sales, and arms exports as an overall proportion of total 
exports have been increasing in recent years. This global trading in weap- 
ons and expertise, as Premier Zhao Ziyang pointed out in 1986, “is an 
outgrowth of China’s opening to the outside world.”?9 The PLA’s cut- 
backs in procurements is a major reason for this effort to exploit surplus 
production capabilities, but another and more important factor is the at- 
tempt to develop the military, principally the defense industries, as a major 
trading concern. Goods produced by the defense industries are viewed by 
Chinese policy makers as particularly valuable in the effort to expand be- 
cause these goods are considered the very best Chinese industry can offer 
in technological terms. The need to employ the defense industries in this 
role comes at a time when the authorities are increasingly concerned that 
much of China’s export trade is based on primary products and low-value 
manufactures such as agricultural produce and textiles. High-value manu- 
factured goods as represented by the defense industries’ output, capable of 
bringing in much greater levels of foreign exchange, have stagnated in re- 
cent years in sharp contrast to China’s rising imports of these items. As а 
consequence of the widening terms of trade, policy makers are putting 
forth considerable efforts to sell China as a world exporter of advanced 
but, compared with developed states, cheaper technology, and in this the 
defense industries occupy a vanguard position. 
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Conclusions 
The debate on defense policy threw up many important and interesting 
issues, only some of which were fully tackled and even fewer satisfactorily 
answered. The conclusions that emerged inevitably posed additional ques- 
tions, including: 


1. What are the implications of changing military outlooks on doctrine and 
` strategy for the PLA’s future shape? Are further cutbacks likely as the PLA 

undergoes a strategic shift, or is equilibrium or even a reexpansion of the mili- 

tary in the cards? 

2. When, in what ways, and to what extent will the military begin to reap the 

benefits of economic development? 

3. То what extent has the general economy gained from the reduction effort, if 

at all? 


Chinese defense strategy is gradually shifting away from relying on 
sheer weight of numbers to emphasizing the need for a more technological, 
mobile, three-dimensional, and machine-oriented posture. This reflects 
changing threat perceptions. While the Soviet Union remains the primary 
security concern, policy makers now devote increasing attention to local- 
ized and unexpected conflicts,3° which demand military forces signifi- 
cantly different from what the PLA currently possesses. The 1979 Sino- 
Vietnamese conflict vividly demonstrated the PLA’s inability to conduct 
sustained military operations beyond its borders, and it is such situations 
that Beijing’s security planners will have to prepare for in the future. For 
as the country modernizes, its security interests will become increasingly 
regional, whether in defending sealanes, offshore resources, and contested 
islands or protecting allied states from Soviet and other third power— 
mainly Indian and Vietnamese—influence. These changing requirements 
raise fundamental questions on the size and composition of the PLA. Is it 
necessary to further reduce numbers to build up more mobile, better 
equipped forces, especially when limited resources means both postures 
cannot be adequately maintained? One highly touted solution is the devel- 
opment of reserve forces, above the people’s militia level. This is one area 
that is being actively pursued and that will require time to build up. It 
may be that regular forces could be further reduced in size in the future 
and greater reliance placed on well-trained and armed reserve forces. 
However, the future evolution of Chinese defense strategy is currently 
under examination, and firm conclusions have yet to be even tentatively 
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reached. Only when these emerge will it be possible to judge the PLA’s 
future shape. 

One major point of agreement between the military pragmatists and 
conservatives was that the PLA must eventually have access to the fruits 
of development. But when? The civilian leadership has already clearly 
indicated that the military’s share in the allocation of state resources will 
remain limited in the foreseeable future—probably until at least the turn of 
the century. Military chiefs will argue this is too long a time; the PLA by 
then will have endured over 20 years of budgetary retrenchment. De- 
mands for higher resource allocations will grow in the next few years as 
modernization of the PLA’s structure—training, organization, logistics, 
command and control functions—and doctrine reaches satisfactory levels 
without significant or corresponding improvements in equipment. Mili- 
tary patience will wane, and the competition for resources will intensify. 
Military pronouncements have been vague in specificing what would be 
sufficiently favorable economic conditions to allow for increased defense 
appropriations, although this is likely to focus more on progress in indus- 
‘trial development and science and technology than on per capita income 
goals. Zhang Aiping in 1983, for example, argued that the civilian econ- 
omy had already developed to the point where greater resources could be 
devoted to the PLA. Differences in assessments between military and ci- 
vilian policy makers will be accentuated as the country modernizes and the 
military continues to feel overlooked. 

While it is difficult to isolate and measure the impact of the military 
reduction process on development, especially when many of the measures 
have yet to take noticeable effect, it can already be seen to have made 
important contributions to the overall economy. The military, through its 
relatively advanced technological base, its organizational and command 
network that can reach isolated and backward regions, and its infrastruc- 
tural resources that can ease the bottleneck in the transportation sector, 
can provide resources and assistance in areas of the economy that are fun- 
damental but inadequately developed. Although it may be debatable to 
conclude that such transfers of resources have been and are likely to be of 
significant benefit to economic development, it is undoubtedly true that 
economic disarmament has helped to push China’s modernization process 
forward incrementally. The relationship between national defense and 
economic development is the paramount issue concerning Chinese military 
planners today. It will be in the forefront of any debate focusing on the 
PLA, whether it be party-army relations or a changing strategic posture. 








U.S. POLICY AND THE SOUTH AND 
SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 


Thomas-Durell Young 








During the postwar era, the vast area of the South and 

Southwest Pacific has been practically ignored by successive U.S. adminis- 
trations, as an attitude of “benign neglect” has typified U.S. foreign and 
security policies toward the region. At the same time, however, it must be 
acknowledged that since the early 1950s there have been compelling ratio- 
nales behind this consistent U.S. attitude toward the southern Pacific, not 
the least of which have been more pressing security imperatives in the 
Northwest Pacific and Southeast Asia. Moreover, World War II left the 
U.S. Navy the supreme naval power in the southern Pacific, and on the 
diplomatic plane, U.S. and Western regional interests have been pursued 
through an efficient collective security arrangement with Australia and 
New Zealand—the ANZUS alliance—under which political and security 
responsibilities were left largely to the efforts of Canberra and Wellington. 
In view of the rather modest American security objectives in this region, 
the adherence to a policy of benign neglect was understandable and argua- 
bly appropriate. Other than the need to protect U.S. territorial interests 
(e.g., American Samoa) and the desire for the region to maintain its pro- 
West disposition, the only specific U.S. security objective has been to en- 
sure that sea and aerial communications remain secure from North 
America to Southeast Asia and the Indian Осеап.! Thus, even іп a 
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broader Pacific regional sense, American interests in the South and South- 
west Pacific have been largely passive and derivative of security considera- 
tions in Asia and the Indian Ocean. Fortunately for the United States and 
its allies, this area until recently had been free from potentially hostile 
outside powers attempting to make inroads into the region. Also, until the 
decolonialization process began in the South Pacific proper in the early 
1970s, Western security was facilitated by the fact that all of the small 
islands were dependencies of either ANZUS or NATO countries. 

Fundamental changes in these comfortable and long-standing assump- 
tions supporting U.S. interests in the South and Southwest Pacific have 
occurred in recent years and now make it imperative for the United States 
to rethink its traditional approach to achieving its regional diplomatic and 
security objectives. The immediacy of this need for reassessment is found 
in the fact that changes have occurred in all four elements that support 
U.S. regional policy. First, almost all of the islands in the South Pacific 
have now gained either full or qualified independence from the Western 
metropolitan powers. As these numerous microstates have moved toward 
nationhood and economic development, domestic frictions within the 
traditional societies have already begun to show. The military coups d’etat 
of May and September 1987 in Fiji, for instance, may well be harbingers of 
future instability within some of these states. Second, since its failure to 
secure a toehold in the region in the mid-1970s, the Soviet Union and a 
newcomer to the scene, Libya, have expressed their intentions to further 
their own political interests in the southern Pacific in general. Moscow in 
particular intends to compete with the West in the South Pacific. Third, 
the previously effective Western collective security arrangement in the 
area, the ANZUS alliance, has been effectively destroyed in a tripartite 
sense by the antinuclear policies of the fourth New Zealand Labour gov- 
ernment led by David Lange. This government was returned to a second 
three-year term on August 15, 1987, which makes the effecting of a modus 
vivendi between Washington and Wellington very unlikely. Finally, ex- 
traregional security considerations have begun to significantly influence 
policy decisions taken by Washington with regard to the South and South- 
west Pacific. These out-of-region political and defense considerations have 
the potential for seriously affecting U.S. and indeed wider Western security 
interests. 

In short, recent developments in, and events pertaining to this area lead 
to the conclusion that there is an overriding need for Washington to reas- 
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sess its traditional diplomatic approach in pursuing its regional security 
and diplomatic objectives. If nothing else, the United States needs to be 
conscious of the possible negative implications of continuing its present 
policies. It is the purpose of this article to briefly assess the changing polit- 
ical nature and security conditions of the South and Southwest Pacific re- 
gion and argue that Washington needs to decide either to follow a policy of 
greater independence in the area, or to begin making concessions in certain 
extraregional security matters and thereby continue a coordinated ap- 
proach to the region directed by Australian leadership. 


Regional Political Changes 

It should be recognized at the outset that it would be difficult to find a 
region of the world that has traditionally been, and continues to be so 
firmly aligned with the Western camp as this vast oceanic area. The ocean 
area of the South Pacific alone is approximately 31 million square kilome- 
ters and includes 3,000 islands with over five million inhabitants. At the 
present, in addition to Australia and New Zealand, there are nine in- 
dependent island nations: Fiji, Kiribati (formally the Gilbert Islands), Na- 
uru, Vanuatu (previously the New Hebrides), Papua New Guinea, 
Western Samoa, the Solomon Islands, Tonga, and Tuvalu. Two other 
states, the Cook Islands and Niue, have self-governing status in free associ- 
ation with New Zealand. France is the sole remaining colonial power of 
consequence in the region with its Overseas Territories of New Caledonia, 
French Polynesia, Wallis and Futuna Islands. Internally, the island 
microstates of the South Pacific are made up of conservative, traditional 
Melanesian, Polynesian, and Micronesian societies where Christianity 
plays a prominent role both in everyday life and island politics. Given the 
political nature of these traditional societies, island and regional politics 
are governed by the principle of consensus, and respect for human rights is 
the norm. Compared with other regions in the post-World War II era, 
independence came rather late to these islands and only started en bloc іп 
1970. With minor exception (e.g., Vanuatu in 1979-1980), the decolonial- 
ization process was bloodless and the region’s states are politically in the 
Western camp. Only one state, Vanuatu, is a member of the Nonaligned 
Movement. In light of the importance of Christianity in traditional island 
life, communism is generally viewed as an anathema.” 


2. An informative review of regional political and security conditions is in Henry S. Albin- 
ski, The Australian-American Security Relationship: A Regional and International Perspective 
(St. Lucia: Queensland University Press, 1982), pp. 184—216; also Bill Standish, Melanesian 
Neighbours: the Politics of Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Islands and the Republic of 
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Despite comparatively auspicious beginnings as independent states, the 
common challenge faced by all the South Pacific island microstates (except 
for Nauru with its vast phosphate reserves) has been the lack of viable 
national economies. With few resources, often nonexistent economic in- 
frastructures, and approximately one-half of the region’s population living 
at the subsistence level, these states are highly dependent on foreign assist- 
ance from Western countries and, in recent years, license fees charged for- 
eign states and commercial consortia to fish in their Exclusive Economic 
Zones (EEZs). In the case of Fiji, two of the three army battalions of the 
Royal Fiji Military Forces are deployed to the Middle East with the U.N. 
Interim Force in Lebanon and the Sinai Multinational Force of Observers 
in order to acquire needed foreign exchange. Most island states lack even 
the most basic infrastructure that would support greater economic activity. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, one commentator has concluded that it is quite 
possible that most South Pacific islands will never attain economic inde- 
pendence from Western financial assistance.? 

Furthermore, as demonstrated by the long-standing tension between the 
French colons and the indigenous Melanesian Kanaks in New Caledonia 
and the May and September 1987 coups in Fiji against the Indian-domi- 
nated leftist government of Timoci Bavadra by the Melanesian-dominated 
army, some of these islands are prone to communal violence, both racial . 
and tribal. Indeed, the likelihood for such occurrences in these states has 
been judged significant enough by the New Zealand Ministry of Defence to 
argue in all of its defense white papers since 1978 for a redirection in the 
orientation of the New Zealand Defence Forces from the Southeast Asian 
region to meeting contingencies in these South Pacific island states.* 
Whether or not the New Zealand decision to make the South Pacific its 
principal area of defense orientation is supported by the possibility of such 
contingencies ever arising is missing the point. As traditional societies 
largely based on subsistence economies begin the process of urbanization, 
modernization, and economic development, domestic political conflicts are 
likely to arise, as happened in Fiji. 

In light of the many domestic challenges facing these “‘soft” states, it is 
not surprising that the United States and its antipodean allies have viewed 


Vanuatu, Basic Paper No. 9, Regional Survey No. 1 (Canberra: Legislative Research Service, 
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4. An assessment of the implications of this change in defense policy is in Thomas-Durell 
Young, “New Zealand Defence Policy Under Labour,” Naval War College Review, 39:3 
(May-June 1986), pp. 22-34. 
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them as potentially vulnerable, particularly to outside powers hostile to the 
West. Yet, until Moscow made diplomatic overtures to Fiji and Tonga 
with offers of development projects in return for fishing support facilities in 
1976 and 1977, the West simply did not have reason to be concerned with 
regional security. The ANZUS countries were able to dissuade the island 
‚ States from accepting these Soviet offers of development packages and even 
to see to it that no Soviet diplomatic or fishing support facility was estab- 
lished in the геріоп.5 Nevertheless, the Soviet initiatives forced the West 
to take note of the region’s vulnerability. Economic assistance programs 
were greatly increased by the Australian and New Zealand governments, 
and the United States initiated an Agency for International Development 
(USAID) program. Yet, as a sign of U.S. disinterest, USAID only budg- 
eted a minuscule $9 million for fiscal year 1987, most of which was dis- 
pensed by private and voluntary agencies, as well as through regional 
programs.® 

Australia in particular began taking greater notice of the South Pacific 
region following the Soviet diplomatic initiatives, and substantially in- 
creased its own development assistance—$305 million for 1984, with the 
preponderance going to its former colony, Papua New Guinea. This Aus- 
tralian initiative in itself marked another significant change from past 
practice. Prior to the mid-1970s, Australia had largely limited its activities 
to Melanesian states, particularly Papua New Guinea, leaving most of 
Polynesia to New Zealand. Severe economic problems suffered by New 
Zealand, brought on by the loss of its traditional agricultural exports mar- 
ket when Britain joined the European Community and the oil price in- 
creases of 1973—74, convinced Australian officials that New Zealand was 
incapable of carrying the burden of those regional responsibilities alone. 
In any event, it has largely been due to antipodean diplomacy and develop- 
ment assistance programs that the Soviet Union has been unsuccessful in 
obtaining a secure toehold in the South Pacific. 

Nevertheless, Soviet fishing vessels, cruise ships, and—of special con- 
cern to Western defense officials—oceanographic research vessels have 
been active in this region. Moscow’s first commercial fishing agreement 
with an island state was not signed until August 1985 when the newly 
independent state of Kiribati reached an agreement with the USSR that 
allowed Soviet vessels to fish in that country’s EEZ, but did not include 


5. Richard Herr, “The New South Pacific: Foreign Policy in a Changing Region,” in T. J. 
Hearn, ed., New Zealand and the South Pacific (Dunedin: Department of University Exten- 
sion, University of Otago, 1981), pp. 26-27. 

6. See testimony of Charles W. Greenleaf of USAID in Developments in the South Pacific 
Region, pp. 99-112. 
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land-based support facilities. This $1.5 million agreement represented ap- 
proximately 12% of the Kiribati national budget and set off fears that the 
island state would be vulnerable to Soviet influence. Although the Kiribati 
agreement was not renewed in 1986, and thereby underlined one argument 
that the Soviets are more interested in the South Pacific as a financial than 
a political venture, Moscow did succeed in effecting another $1.5 million 
agreement with Vanuatu in February 1987 to fish in that country’s EEZ, 
with provisions for resupply at the capital city of Port Vila. 

‘Despite the problematic nature of these fishing arrangements, it is clear 
that the Soviet Union does intend to compete politically with the West in 
the South and Southwest Pacific, as stressed by General Secretary 
Gorbachev in his July 1986 Vladivostok speech. Fortunately for the West, 
however, the nature of this Soviet competition has not included a sizeable 
regional naval presence. Indeed, there has yet to be a single-Soviet surface 
warship deployed to the South Pacific proper, although Soviet submarines 
have been operating in the region since at least the early 1980s.” Soviet 
oceanographic vessels, occasionally accompanied by specially fitted noise- 
emitting submarines, have been active in the region and their research find- 
ings would facilitate wartime submarine operations. Given the severe lo- 
gistic support problems experienced by the Soviet navy whenever it makes 
deployments far from its bases, maintaining a presence in the South Pacific 
without land-based support facilities would be a major accomplishment, 
and problematic at that. Yet, a well-known Australian Sovietologist—who 
is not given to alarmist views—has written that the West can expect a 
more or less permanent Soviet naval presence in the region by the end of 
the 1990s.8 

In addition to the political calculation that a naval presence would be a 
low-risk investment for Moscow since it has very little to lose by maintain- 
ing a modest deployment of forces, the security implications of Soviet war- 
ships deploying to the South Pacific have potential for affecting Western 
security outside of the immediate region. Despite their familiarity and 
presence in the South Pacific, Western naval forces have traditionally 
maintained a modest presence there due to more pressing operational re- 
quirements in the Northwest Pacific, the South China Sea, and the Indian 
Ocean. Assuming that the Soviet navy can and will deploy combatants to 
the region, the establishment of such a presence in the South and South- 
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west Pacific by Moscow, even if quite modest, could result in a dispropor- 
tionate response from Western naval powers and possibly even cause a 
dispersal of Western forces from areas of more strategic value to the Sovi- 
ets in the northern Pacific. 


The ANZUS “Divorce” 


From this brief assessment of the regional political changes that have oc- 
curred in the South and Southwest Pacific in recent years, it is evident that 
the previous comfortable assumptions governing regional security have 
been altered, both by internal and external political developments. The 
central problem now facing Washington has to do with the means by 
which Western regional objectives and interests are to be achieved. From 
the early 1950s to date, Washington has encouraged its ANZUS allies and 
Britain and France to take the lead in this region’s political and defense 
affairs. With Britain’s withdrawal from the Pacific in the mid-1970s and 
France’s growing negative image in the region, Australia and New Zea- 
land have been seen by Washington as being best suited to represent the 
West’s interests in the area. Both countries have extensive foreign aid, 
military assistance, and trading links with the region, and many of the 
Pacific islands’ political, military, and religious leaders have been educated 
in either Australia or New Zealand. Following the spring 1987 Fijian 
coup attempt, the Washington Post stated in an editorial that Australia and 
New Zealand were the appropriate Western nations to take the lead in 
attempting to defuse this сгіѕіѕ.? This policy approach of encouraging U.S. 
allies to assume regional political leadership was also in keeping with the 
long term ANZUS strategy of coordinating alliance efforts to rationalize 
Western resources. And, as long as there was the close sharing of mutual 
regional political goals and a working alliance structure, the strategy 
worked well. 

To the detriment of this policy, the once close diplomatic ties among the 
three ANZUS alliance members have been effectively destroyed by the an- 
tinuclear policies of the fourth New Zealand Labour government.!° While 
it is the case that the treaty itself remains in force, the United States for- 
mally ended its security commitments to New Zealand on August 11, 
1986. This diplomatic “‘divorce” was followed by an exchange of notes 
between Washington and Canberra transforming the ANZUS alliance into 


9. The Washington Post, 20 May 1987. 

10. On New Zealand’s antinuclear policies, see Michael McKinley, ANZUS, New Zealand 
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a bilateral security arrangement.!! To be sure, defense and diplomatic ties 
remain close between New Zealand and Australia, and the United States 
has left the diplomatic door ajar for New Zealand in the event of a future 
rapprochement. Not discounting the possibility of a return to the status 
quo ante February 1985, in actuality it is very unlikely that such a turn in 
events can be expected for two important reasons. 

First, the antinuclear policies and actions taken by the New Zealand 
government, which have included publicly assailing the West’s stance in 
the strategic nuclear balance, have cast into grave doubt Wellington’s sta- 
tus as a reliable ally sharing common Western strategic perceptions. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that the United States would acquiesce in the re- 
building of the previously close alliance relationship with a country where 
antinuclear sentiments are strong, thereby making the reintroduction of 
antinuclear policies a possibility following each general election.!2 The re- 
election of the Labour government in August 1987 for another three-year 
term, with its intention to maintain its antinuclear policies, must be seen as 
negating the chance of even a minor diplomatic rapprochement for some 
time to come. | 

Second, even if the conservative National Party had won the August 
election, in view of the widespread antinuclear sentiment in the country 
and the altered character of the alliance’s diplomatic and defense relations, 
an ANZUS renaissance still would have been difficult at best. The deci- 
sion by the Reagan administration to downgrade defense relations with 
New Zealand in February 1985 had the effect of politicizing the bilateral 
defense relationship as it had never been before. Prior to that time, defense 
cooperation among the three countries was carried out at the working level 
and, more often than not, on an ad hoc basis. The reason for employing 
this method of cooperation was largely due to the lack of a standing bu- 
reaucratic structure in which to conduct alliance business. Consequently, 
when the Reagan administration’s directive to end or scale back defense 
relations with New Zealand was issued in 1985, Pentagon officials did not 
have a full understanding of the exact extent of such cooperation or ex- 
actly where it was taking place. Following a departmental audit, Washing- 
ton defense officials are now aware of the degree to which security 
relations had been allowed to develop. Should the possibility of reestab- 
lishing defense ties arise, it will be on Washington’s terms and the arrange- 


11. The exchange of letters between Secretary of State George Schultz and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Bill Hayden, 11 August 1986, is in Australia, Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Backgrounder, 538 (20 August 1986), pp. 13-14. 
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ment surely quite modest in comparison with the previous relationship, 
since some areas of cooperation are technically proscribed under current 
legislation. 13 

As a practical matter, however, the departure of New Zealand from the 
Western alliance system has not in itself had a major negative impact on 
the West’s stance in the South Pacific. As stated by one U.S. diplomatic 
official in an interview with the author, the New Zealand antinuclear epi- 
sode has demonstrated to Washington how unessential New Zealand is, 
even in a regional sense, in view of Australia’s presence and activities. A 
statement by Australian Defence Minister Kim Beazley in February 1987 
made it apparent that Australia intended to pay even greater attention to 
security matters in the South Pacific (i.e., maritime surveillance and recon- 
naissance) as well as to contribute additional resources to regional security 
assistance programs.'4 Of particular significance in this February declara- 
tion is the indication that Australia has apparently moved to replace New 
Zealand in the latter’s previous role of providing for the region’s security. 
After all, why else would the Australian Labour government feel com- 
pelled to launch an initiative to expand its security posture in the South 
Pacific proper, given New Zealand’s own efforts to concentrate on the re- 
gion, unless Canberra no longer accepts Wellington’s stated intention (or 
ability) to provide Western regional security coverage? Whether New Zea- 
land has been formally excluded from ANZUS maritime surveillance oper- 
ational arrangements and contingency war plans, or the West has simply 
become less disposed to accept New Zealand’s meager national defense 
efforts, is unknown at this time. What is certain, however, is that with 
Australia’s greater involvement in the South Pacific’s security, its status as 
the sole indigenous Allied regional power is clear. The ability and desire 
of Australia to assume greater regional security responsibilities has also 
averted the need for the United States to move into the area to take up the 
position previously held by New Zealand. 


13. Thomas-Durell Young, “What Hope for ANZUS Now?” Jane’s Defence Weekly, 6:20 
(22 November 1986), p. 1228. 

14. “Ministerial Statement on Defence Initiatives in the South Pacific,” Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Debates (Weekly Hansard), no. 1 (20 February 1987), pp. 433-36. The signifi- 
cance for New Zealand of Beazley’s statement was not lost on Wellington. The statement 
was summarized and appeared in the briefing papers prepared for the New Zealand defence 
minister following the August 1987 general elections. See, Ministry of Defence, “Defence 
Cooperation with Australia,” Brief Two, Annex B, Briefing Papers prepared for the Minister 
for Defence (Wellington, August 1987). 
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U.S. Policy Choices and Regional Issues 

The central problem facing Washington in this seemingly favorable out- 
come of the ANZUS imbroglio is that the U.S. needs to come to terms 
with Australia’s greater importance to the Western alliance in a regional 
sense. In other words, Washington is faced with a difficult choice: 
whether to follow a collective approach to regional affairs under Austra- 
lian leadership, or adopt a policy based on independence. At present, U.S. 
policy adheres to neither option. American fidelity to Australia’s regional 
leadership has recently been compromised by out-of-area security consid- 
erations, particularly Washington’s support of the French independent nu- 
clear capability and, more recently, opposition to regional arms limitation 
initiatives. To the Reagan administration’s credit, however, a long-stand- 
ing irritation to the microstates of the South Pacific, the practices of Amer- 
ican tuna fishermen, appears to be close to a final settlement through the 
recent negotiation of a regional treaty. Since tuna is a highly migratory 
species, the American Tunaboat Association has opposed signing agree- 
ments with each island state in the South Pacific, pushing instead for a 
regional agreement.'> The merits of the argument aside, American 
tunaboat fishermen have been seen as poachers by many South Pacific is- 
landers and have damaged the regional image of the United States. The 
ratification of this treaty, which includes a U.S. government-subsidized 
“fee package,” will remove a significant impediment to improving Wash- 
ington’s regional image. 


French Nuclear Testing 
France, to the accompaniment of very vocal regional opposition, continues 
to conduct underground nuclear tests at the island of Mururoa in French 
Polynesia. Atmospheric explosions began in 1966 and were changed to 
underground tests in 1974 following intense diplomatic pressure by Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, which included referring the issue to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Despite the distance of Mururoa from many of the 
protesting states and continued French reassurances that these tests do not 
pose health hazards to the region, the testing remains strongly resented. 
To a very large extent, the widespread antinuclear feelings among the New 
Zealand electorate and the August 1985 South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone 
treaty are the products of continued French nuclear testing.'© Because of 
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Washington’s support for France’s independent nuclear force, U.S. offi- 
cials have publicly argued in favor of the French right to conduct nuclear 
tests on its own territory, be it the Massif or French Polynesia. Moreover, 
Secretary of State George Schultz’s blunt restatement of the U.S position 
supporting French testing in French Polynesia during a very short stop- 
over in Western Samoa in June 1987 only reinforced the image of Wash- 
ington as unconcerned with the region’s antinuclear sensitivities. !7 
France’s regional image was worsened by the 1985 Rainbow Warrior 
affair, its intransigence over the issue of decolonialization of its Pacific ter- 
ritories, and its mismanagement of the granting of independence to Vanu- 
atu in 1979-80. Australia, in particular, has publicly expressed grave 
reservations over France’s handling of the conflict between the indigenous 
Melanesian Kanaks in New Caledonia and the French colons, which re- 
sulted in a sharp public rebuke to Canberra by Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac of France in August 1987.!8 Australia’s worse case scenario holds 
that elements of the Kanak independence movement will become so radi- 
calized by French intransigence that, if France withdraws, New Caledonia 
could well become the Pacific’s ‘“Cuba.”!9 Already it has been reported 
that elements of the Kanaks have received assistance from Libya, which in 
part led to Australia severing diplomatic ties with Tripoli in May 1987. 


The Rarotonga Treaty 
In view of the diplomatic necessity of reconciling South Pacific political 
realities with Allied security imperatives, Washington has so far been un- 
willing to accept the fact that its policy of encouraging Canberra to take a 
regional leadership role?° and then not supporting Australian regional dip- 
lomatic initiatives has worked to undercut the position of the U.S. and the 
West in the region. The most blatant example of this failure to support 
Australia was the February 1987 refusal by the Reagan administration to 
accede to the South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone Treaty signed at Rarotonga 
in August 1985. The treaty, which was a product of the South Pacific 


17. Washington Post, 24 June 1987. 

18. Le Monde, 28 August 1987. 

19. Albinski, The Australian-American Security Relationship, p. 207. 

20. The Hawke government in its March 1987 defense white paper (the first issued by an 
Australian government since 1976) stated that it intends to play a greater role in providing 
for Western security in Australia’s region of ‘direct military interest.” This is defined as 
including, “Australia, its territories and proximate ocean areas, Indonesia, Papua New 
Guinea, New Zealand and other nearby countries of the Southwest Pacific.” Despite an in- 
creased regional defense focus, Australia will retain its capability to make distant deploy- 
ments as part of Allied formations. Department of Defence, The Defence of Australia 1987 
(Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service, 1987), pp. 2-3. 
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Forum (a regional body comprising Australia, New Zealand, Papua New 
Guinea, and twelve other South Pacific island states), entered into force on 
December 12, 1986, following the requisite ratification of eight Forum 
states. In brief, the treaty requires states with territory in the region not to 
manufacture, station, or test nuclear devices in the Zone. It also calls 
upon the nuclear powers to accede to the two protocols of the agreement 
and refrain from testing, employing, or locating nuclear devices within the 
South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone. The treaty’s language was largely the 
product of Australian efforts to write the agreement so as to defuse re- 
gional antinuclear concerns and at the same time legitimate the status quo 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The wording of the treaty enables the nuclear 
states to have continued access to the high seas of the Southern Pacific, 
while leaving restrictions on port and airfield access to each regional state 
to decide.?! 

To its detractors, the South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone Treaty has nu- 
merous shortcomings, not the least of which is that it is directed against 
the French presence in the region. And there is the fear that the treaty will 
act to encourage rather than dissipate antinuclear movements in the South 
and Southwest Pacific as well as elsewhere.?? Nevertheless, the position of 
the United States can be interpreted as a further demonstration of Wash- 
ington’s political insensitivity toward the region and simple inconsistency 
in policy, since Washington has supported nuclear-free zones in Latin 
America, Antarctica, and regarding the seabed. Moreover, the United 
States has voiced support in the United Nations and elsewhere for the con- 
cept of similar zones in South Asia and the Middle East.2? 

The U.S. rejection of the Treaty of Rarotonga out of deference to France 
and the possibility that a U.S. signature would encourage the restriction of 
U.S. military deployments elsewhere has marked a major break with Can- 
berra. While arguing that the responsibility for providing development 
assistance and insuring the region’s security are not solely U.S. concerns, 
the Reagan administration is undercutting its own and indeed the West’s 
diplomatic position in the region. By encouraging Australia to take the 
lead in regional diplomatic affairs and then not supporting Canberra on a 
policy initiative of major importance to the region—as well as to the 
Hawke government’s domestic political standing—is hardly a suitable 


21. Developments in the South Pacific Region, pp. 125-126. 

22. For example, ASEAN proposals for establishment of a nuclear weapons-free zone in 
Southeast Asia. See reports of U.S. reaction to support for such a zone contained in the 
December 1987 communiqué of the ASEAN Manila summit, in Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, 14 January 1988, pp. 12—13. 

23. Washington Post, 6 February 1987. 
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method for conducting U.S. regional policy. Besides undermining Austra- 
lia’s credibility in the region on being able to “deliver” Washington when 
needed, the case of the South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone has also been a 
slap in the face of the Hawke government, which has gone to great pains to 
cultivate an image in Washington that it is a stalwart supporter of the 
Western alliance and the ANZUS treaty. 

This is not to say, however, that Washington’s refusal to sign the proto- 
cols to the treaty (along with France and the United Kingdom), or its 
continued support for the French independent nuclear force are bad deci- 
sions, per se. Rather, by relying on a collective Western approach to re- 
gional diplomacy in conjunction with Australia, and then allowing out-of- 
area security and political interests to override regional political impera- 
tives, the United States has been put in a position of trying to have it both 
ways, thereby undermining itself and its allies in the process. Clearly, the 
Reagan administration needs to recognize this contradiction in its ap- 
proach to regional policy and then to decide which avenue best supports 
its diplomatic and security objectives in the southern Pacific. If, upon re- 
view, Washington finds that the future outlook for Australian-United 
States relations shows signs of some divergence on regional security issues 
(e.g., French nuclear testing), then a new regional policy must be formu- 
lated that is based on independence. Such a decision would not be without 
serious potential costs, particularly if the United States is perceived as 
moving to militarize the region and if a greater U.S. presence is viewed by 
Australia as a challenge to its own regional diplomatic position. 


Conclusion 
Despite the many inherent problems associated with the above policy pre- 
scription, the present practice of encouraging Australia to assume the 
West’s leadership position in the South and Southwest Pacific and then not 
support it in regional initiatives is hardly an approach that can inspire 
confidence over the long term. While it would be ludicrous to conclude 
that the region is likely to fall under Soviet influence unless Washington 
comes to terms with regional political imperatives, it is likely that unless a 
decision is taken on which approach to take, the once preeminent position 
of the United States will suffer. The perceived insensitivity of Washington 
to the concerns of the small South Pacific island states could well alienate 
regional opinion to the point that nonalignment becomes a popular option. 
And Canberra, recognizing that it has the most to lose from discords in 
Western policy, may well be discouraged from trying to represent impor- 
tant American concerns. In any event, it is becoming apparent that Wash- 
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ington’s long-standing relationship with its sole remaining southern Pacific 
ally and its political position in that region are clearly at stake. Given the 
politically conservative and pro-Western attitudes of the majority of the 
region’s states and the correspondingly poor image of the Soviet Union, 
the South and Southwest Pacific are clearly Washington’s to lose—by in- 
tent or default. 
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PUBLIC POLICY DILEMMAS AND 
PAKISTAN’S NATIONALITY PROBLEM 


The Legacy of Zia ul-Haq 





Lawrence Ziring 





Zia ul-Haq ruled Pakistan longer than any of his pred- 
ecessors. He overtook Field Marshal Ayub Khan’s tenure in office early in 
February and apparently intended to add to his own record, when he lost 
his life in the explosion of his military aircraft on August 17, 1988. When 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was overthrown in July 1977—by his own handpicked 

‘commander of the Pakistani army—no one could have predicted what was 
to follow. Certainly, no one could have anticipated the ability, let alone 
the desire of his successor, General Zia ul-Hagq, to lead the nation for an 
entire decade and into a second. But Zia surprised the experts as well as 
his countrymen and the watching world. Some attributed the general’s 

‘longevity to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the sustained rivalry 
with India. They argued the army dared not challenge Zia in the face of a 
two-front threat posed by the nation’s major antagonists. Fragmentation 
of the army could only play into the hands of the country’s mortal enemies 
who were assumed to be poised to reap advantages from the first sign of 
division within the armed forces. Zia’s unprecedented retention of direct 

‘command of the army, his role as chief of the army staff (a post he held 
from March 1976 to his death), his long-term domicile within the Rawal- 

' pindi cantonment, all were acknowledged as necessary to prevent fissipa- 
rous tendencies within the ranks, even if other generals who were close to 
Zia during his first decade in office had retired, notably Rahimuddin Khan 
and K. M. Arif who left the service in March 1987. Yielding to Zia, they 
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gave way to younger men and thus ensured the continuing operation of the 
promotion process.! 

Zia not only appeared unaffected by these processes, he also facilitated 
them. In other words, Zia sustained the unity of the military establish- 
ment. And the army remained both his principal pillar of support and the 
only reliable guardian of the country’s territorial integrity. Zia may not 
have been indispensable but in more than ten years in office, and despite 
rumblings in the ranks and indeed alleged conspiracies among some highly 
placed officers—some of which are reported to have caused secret military 
trials—he weathered the gales and held to his essential course. Paradoxi- 
cally, Zia was both an effective leader and a very unpopular president. 

While acknowledging the importance of the armed forces, other observ- 
ers attributed Zia’s durability to his manipulation of Muslim sentiment, 
indeed, to his consistent and persistent emphasis on transforming Pakistan 
into a model Islamic state.’ They argue the army would have been more 
inclined to question Zia’s power had he not been so forthright in expres- 
sing Muslim values and articulating Muslim concerns. Few questioned 
Zia’s devotion or resolute commitment to Islamic tenets. And his efforts 
at institutionalizing the Nizam-i-Mustapha (Rule of the Prophet) were 
most notable in Pakistani social and juridical circumstances. Moreover, 
the ubiquitous display of public piety combined with the prominence given 
to Islamic jurisprudence is not something likely to diminish in the after- 
math of the Zia ul-Haq era. 

But Zia’s determination to make Pakistan more Islamic was quite apart 
from his effort to transform its political life. Islam may well require total 
commitment but there has always been ambiguity in the political realm. 
Who governs and how government is conducted are questions that have 
challenged Muslim savants and practitioners through the ages. Zia’s polit- 
ical representation of Islam was no different. It was the focal point of 
controversy and it was destined to be assaulted by those who either did not 
share or refused to entertain its benefits. The Islamic state, Zia’s oppo- 
nents argue, was not enhanced by the general’s political manipulations. 
While Zia’s critics are forced to acknowledge the salience of Muslim senti- 


1. The new chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Akhtar Abdur Rahman, died in the 
plane crash with Zia. The new vice chief of the army staff, Gen. Mirza Aslam Beg, has now 
become the commander-in-chief of the Pakistan armed forces, succeeding Gen. Zia. 

2. Although there were rumors of plots against Zia, there is nothing on the record even 
roughly equivalent to the Rawalpindi Conspiracy which sought the overthrow of Ayub 
Khan. 

3. See Ijaz Shafi Gilani, Pakistan at the Polls: Campaign Candidates and Voters (Is- 
lamabad: Gallup Pakistan, 1985). 
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ment for a state reflecting religio-cultural values, they long ago concluded 
the general’s purpose was self-serving and not at all community-minded. 

Zia candidly discussed the scramble for power in Pakistan, as well as his 
particular endeavor to erect a political ебібсе.^ In the absence of absolute 
guidelines, Muslims were called upon to establish an institutional structure 
that they believed best represented their tradition and purpose and, most 
importantly, gave expression to their lives. Zia did not doubt his own 
sincerity. He not only believed he personally demonstrated the essence of 
Islamic virtue, but that divine destiny (ilham) had laid a hand upon him 
and called him to serve the progressive interests of the Pakistan nation.> 
He therefore rejected the arguments and demands of his detractors who, 
he felt, refused to commit themselves to either the future of Islam or the 
country. Hence, like those before him, Zia did battle with his opposition 
as though it were a religious crusade; the opposition, in turn, was just as 
determined to sustain the fight, insisting it would not let up until the gen- 
eral had been removed or forced from office. Such unrelenting struggle 
suggested that, unlike the religious and sociolegal inheritance from the Zia 
years, the structural aspects of the Zia political experience will be subject 
to challenge. Zia did not expect the political system he had constructed to 
survive his departure from the scene. 

Zia was concerned that his Islamization program should be sustained; 
he was not similarly preoccupied with the political field. Herein is an ex- 
planation for the dismissal of the Junejo government in May 1988 and the 
dissolution of the national and provincial assemblies. In the context of 
Pakistan political culture and its total political experience, politics is 
ephemeral and politicians are neither expected to coalesce for national pur- 
pose nor are they likely to put aside their parochial concerns. According 
to Zia, if Pakistan was to survive, the key to its future would be found not 
in a “perfect” or “ideal” political system, but in the comraderie engen- 
dered by familiar circumstances. Zia addressed the importance of the 
Muslim umma (universal community) and saw in its Pakistani realization 
the raison d’etre of the state as well as the unity and strength of the nation. 

The casting aside of older political forms for newer political experiments 
is a critical feature of the Pakistan story. Moreover, events are cumulative. 
The past influences the present and together they shape the future. The 
endemic political instability in the country, the inability to realize ethos, 
the constant groping for identity, has taken its toll of the body politic.® 
Indeed, the loss of East Bengal in 1971 continues to reverberate in the 


4. Personal Interview, Rawalpindi, November 28, 1983. 
5. Pakistan Commentary, 7:8 (1984-1985), p. 5. 
6. Pakistan Progressive, 8:1 (Summer 1986), pp. 5—10. 
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Pakistan of the late 1980s. More than territory and a large Muslim popu- 
lation were separated from the original Pakistan design. The dream and 
the ideal of a great unified Muslim nation were seriously undermined by 
that catastrophic civil war. Some might say they had been destroyed. 

Following Pakistan’s submission to superior Indian arms, Bhutto was 
called upon to pick up the territorial pieces of what remained of Pakistan. 
But several years later, it became Zia’s mission to treat the nation’s 
psycho-political disorder that Bhutto had left untended. Zia saw Islam as 
the only remedy for the nation’s ills and, although singleminded in press- 
ing his cure, Pakistani society is more beleaguered, more schizoid today 
than at any other time in the country’s brief history. It can be hypothe- 
sized that Zia’s Islamic state and the political system with which it is asso- 
ciated intensified and multiplied the divisions that have plagued the nation 
since its birth. Zia’s failing was an inability to communicate the message 
that his Islamization program was not concerned with revitalizing an Is- 
lam that does not need revitalization, but with the need to preserve the 
integrity of Pakistan as a unified, independent state. 

Zia inherited a divided nation; he did not cause the condition. What 
this essay seeks to explain is that while Zia may not be solely responsible 
for the many divisions within the country, he nonetheless accelerated 
them. Moreover, these divisions were more than simply a matter of ethnic 
and regional differences. Years of political atrophy, long and frequent pe- 
riods of martial law, the failure of representative institutions, and espe- 
cially the inability to develop and perpetuate responsible political parties— 
in other words, the failure to aggregate and subordinate narrow interest for 
national purpose—lies at the heart of the current dilemma. In the absence 
of a coherent political system and a successful pluralistic and competitive, 
popularly supported and respected political process, other more exclusive 
and parochial forms of political expression have surfaced. 

Pakistan needs a public policy to cope with this phenomenon and it is 
clear that that policy must be secular in structure and substance. Given 
‘ the already demonstrated divisive character of the Islamic state, Pakistan’s 
survival may yet depend on the deftness with which religion is balanced 
with the political realm. But who can accomplish such a task given cur- 
rent trends in the Muslim state and world? Secularism has pejorative sig- 
nificance in the world of religious experience. Zia’s decision to erect a 
chaste Islamic state in Pakistan implied a frontal assault on anything and 
everything that detracted from that goal. The Islamic state was judged 
incompatible with secular institutions and practices. Secular forces were 
judged a mortal threat to the Islamic state, and in the zero-sum game of 
state-building, the one necessarily conquered the other. 
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This study raises anew the issue of the Islamic Republic and contrasts it 
with Zia’s emphasis on the Islamic State.” Zia’s purpose was the survival 
and development of Pakistan. In striving to reach that objective he rightly 
focused on the common thread that draws Pakistanis together. Neverthe- 
less, he may also have misread the Pakistan story. By refusing to acknowl- 
edge the importance of the political process, he also wrongfully 
condemned secularism which, rather than posing a threat to Islam in Paki- 
stan, acts as a bridge between competing Muslim interests. Moreover, 
time and practice have demonstrated that it is amorphous secularism that 
offers the best possibility for the achievement of “balance” between the 
diversity of Muslims, between Muslims and non-Muslims, between funda- 
mentalists and nonfundamentalists, between nationalities and ethnic 
groups, and between tribal orders and provincial interests. 

In the view of this study the Islamic Republic, not the Islamic State, is 
more congenial to contemporary political realms. If secularism is too 
loaded a term for serious Pakistani Muslims to contemplate in the pursuit 
of their larger destiny, then perhaps a term like eclecticism—the use of 
what is best in all systems—would be more palatable. In suggesting that 
Pakistan needs a new public policy, it is not intended to criticize religious 
experience. The need in Pakistan is for a workable political system, and in 
more than forty years of difficult history it has been demonstrated that that 
system must be representative of the variety found in its human condition. 


Zia’s Political Monopoly 
Zia’s hand was strengthened by the lifting of martial law in December 
1985. Under the leadership of Mohammad Khan Junejo a civilian govern- 
ment was assembled, and a political party, the Pakistan Muslim League 
(PML), was activated to represent the parliamentary majority managed by 
the prime minister. Given the amendments to the 1973 constitution, Presi- 
dent Zia’s supreme authority was not “legally” threatened, and he was 
inclined to leave the day-to-day affairs of the government to the “people’s 
representatives.”® Thus, while Junejo went about the business of trying to 
build a mass political base, Zia devoted his time to the more weighty issues 
of defense and foreign policy. Nevertheless, Zia was not reluctant to raise 
his otherwise low profile should Junejo falter and the country be con- 
fronted with new difficulties. In spite of his prime minister’s achievements 
and before his removal in May 1988, Zia had cited the civilian govern- 


7. Lawrence Ziring, “From Islamic Republic to Islamic State in Pakistan,” Asian Survey, 
24:9 (September 1984), pp. 931-946. 
8. The New York Times, September 21, 1987. 
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ment’s inability to manage without the support provided by the Pakistan 
army.° Junejo did not like to publicize his dependence on the military 
establishment, but he had publicly sanctioned Zia’s decision to remain in 
direct command of the army. He had also turned aside demands that 
would curtail the power of the army, and he upheld all judgments ren- 
dered by military tribunals during the martial law period, especially those 
against rival politicians. 

With the protection and blessing of the armed forces, Junejo 
spearheaded the drive to create PML cells throughout the villages and 
towns of Pakistan. As many as 20,000 PML primary units were reported 
established in the Punjab alone.!° Another 3,000 were organized in the 
Northwest Frontier Province, and relatively comparable efforts were pro- 
gressing in Sind and Baluchistan. Given the representative character of 
each unit, said to include about 500 persons, the PML seemed to present a 
formidable challenge to the more regionally-based provincial opposition. 
As a consequence, Junejo’s Muslim League succeeded in attracting con- 
verts from other organizations. Perhaps the most notable defection came 
from the higher ranks of the Tehrik-i-Istiqlal party when its vice president, 
Asifuddin Vardag, and several other ranking officers registered their dis- 
enchantment with the foibles of the party leader, Asghar Khan, and joined 
the PML.!! The PML also successfully neutralized the other claimants to 
the Muslim League tradition, namely the Khairuddin Group, the Malik 
Qasim Group, the Council Muslim League (Fatima Jinnah Group), the 
Shahid Liaquat Group, the Qayyum Khan Group, and the Forward Bloc. 
None of these would-be Muslim leagues demonstrated either the popular- 
ity or the power to challenge the bona fides of the PML. 

The PML also played an effective game of patronage, linking the federal 
bureaucracy in a network of support to party members who had been is- 
sued authority cards that facilitated their entrée at different levels of ad- 
ministration. Those who demonstrated a willingness to work within the 
system, the system rewarded. Such positive reinforcement also involved 
the use of development funds, a segment of which was made available to 
members of the national assembly who, in turn, distributed the largesse to 
their constituents. The landed elite also was placated. Despite pressure 
from more sophisticated urban circles, the government withdrew its plans 
to tax the agricultural sector. 

Prime Minister Junejo’s Five Point Program of development and na- 
tional renewal also generated the largest allocation of resources in the 


9. Personal Interview. 
10. The Muslim, December 31, 1987. 
“11. Personal Correspondence, November 12, 1987. 
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country’s history.!? Billions of rupees were spent on economic and social 
projects, including a popular program granting residential plots to the 
homeless. These plots were also distributed along patronage lines with 
40% of them determined by members of the national assembly and an- 
other 40% by members of the provincial assemblies. The remaining 20% 
were granted by the administration. All these distributions were in one 
way or another influenced by the hierarchy of the PML. So too were the 
funds established in 1987 to provide welfare payments to widows and or- 
phans, to drought victims in Cholistan, and to the Thar Relief Fund that 
aimed at improving the living standards of some of the country’s poorest 
inhabitants. The opposition could not compete with this display of official 
concern for the country’s needy, and wooing and winning the support of 
the larger population proved a frustrating and often impossible activity for 
organizations claiming any kind of national standing. 

The government party used the stick as well as the carrot to sustain and 
reinforce its authority. Opposition members of provincial assemblies lost 
their campaigns aimed at forcing PML leaders from office. In Sind the 
opposition sought the removal of both the chief minister and the governor, 
only to see its efforts neutralized by Chief Minister Ashraf Tabani’s deci- 
sion to arrest some opposition leaders from the Sind provincial assembly 
for inciting Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) and Jamaat-i-Islami violations 
of public order. More celebrated was the clash between the chief minister 
and the Karachi Municipal Corporation, which had come to be dominated 
by Jamaat-i-Islami members. When Tabani tried to make significant 
changes in the body, the mayor of Karachi and more than 100 local coun- 
cillors engaged in a protest march that degenerated into violence. The 
authorities, therefore, were justified in taking stern measures to restore law 
and order. Arrests followed and the Karachi Corporation was ordered 
dissolved by the provincial government. The subsequent victory of the 
Mohajir Qaumi Movement (МОМ)!3 not only gave it control over Kara- 
chi politics and administration, but it also elevated the profile of Mohajir’s 
political activists. Importantly, the MQM also won the majority in Hyder- 
abad, and the two urban successes left no doubt the MQM had become a 
formidable political organization. 

Nevertheless, the local bodies elections, held in November 1987, seemed 
to show that the PML was the undisputed and overwhelming national 


12. Pakistan Affairs, June 16, 1987, p. 1. 

13. Mohajirs (refugees) are divided into two groups. The first consists of the refugees who 
came to West Pakistan from neighboring areas of India in the post-1947 period, while the 
second is made up of the so called “Biharis” (non-Bengali Muslims) who came to Pakistan 
from Bangladesh after the 1971 war. 
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choice, even though the elections were conducted on a partyless basis. The 
political opposition, however, was less impressed. The Junejo government 
was the target of opposition charges that the results had been rigged but, 
unlike in previous elections, this did not imply stuffing ballot boxes or 
changing official tallies. The government had set in place a system of posi- 
tive payoffs that the voters had responded to affirmatively. Nor could the 
opposition effectively challenge the government’s decision to benefit the 
heretofore neglected elements of the voting public. While PPP and Jamaat 
supporters did win a number of seats in the elections, these certainly were 
not enough to indicate a national trend in their favor. 

Given the successes of the Zia-Junejo alliance, the opposition was effec- 
tively deprived of a national voice. Few political parties focused their at- 
tention on national objectives. Even the PPP, which was the most 
prominent of this small group of “national” organizations, showed few 
positive results for its efforts. Benazir Bhutto’s hope of bridging the gulfs 
separating the provinces began to fade as more and more elements of the 
opposition centered their attention on local matters and exclusive and par- 
ticularistic concerns. A national party either had to display moderation 
and a willingness to compromise, or it had to assume a staunchly radical 
posture with violent overtones. The latter would only bring the wrath of 
the military and law enforcement down upon it; the former meant conde- 
scending to the demands of the government and hence to a posture that 
opponents of the regime could not countenance. Benazir found herself in a 
catch-22 situation and her PPP suffered from drift, indecisiveness, and the 
failure to produce tangible results.'4 The disintegration of the Tehrik was 
another sign that the opposition could not mount a national challenge. 
More significantly, the Movement for the Restoration of Democracy 
(MRD) had reached a dead end, its effectiveness seemingly evaporating in 
the face of PML successes. 

The Zia administration’s apparent victory over the national opposition, 
however, did not tell the whole story. The monopoly of national power 
demonstrated by the regime did not silence local, more parochial congeries 
of opposition, nor did the government’s power provide it with the capacity 
to resolve local disputes. Beneath and within the edifice constructed by the 
Zia-Junejo combination, contests for power were more complex than ever. 
More exclusive groups vied for influence and sought ways to project their 
interests. By closing all avenues to the formation of a credible national 
opposition, the Zia-Junejo alliance actually aided and abetted the fraction- 
ating of Pakistani society. 


14. Pakistan Progressive, 8:1 (Summer 1986), pp. 10-19. 
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Zia’s decision to distance himself from the Junejo-managed political 
scene can only be speculated upon at this writing. The official explanation 
for the dismissal of the prime minister and his government, and the termi- 
nation of the assemblies at the center and in the provinces was the failure 
to move swiftly with Islamization and the breakdown in law and order. It 
was stated by none other than Zia himself that Junejo had not successfully 
dealt with the fractious elements in Pakistani society that were bent on 
committing mayhem. Riots in Karachi, especially between Mohajirs and 
Pashtuns, continued despite efforts by the police and armed forces to iden- 
tify and isolate the chief culprits. But Zia’s stated position may have been 
only an excuse for deeper interests. He may have sensed his time might be 
running out. He must have concluded it would be foolhardy to wait to act 
until 1990, when the next round of elections was scheduled to be held. At 
the time that date was established, there was no indication that the Soviet 
Union would be on its way out of Afghanistan. Indeed, if the Soviet with- 
drawal proceeded according to plan, the entire invasion force would be 
back across the Oxus long before 1990. The withdrawal of Soviet forces 
may have compelled Zia to move up his own timetable. 

Zia met with members of the opposition parties prior to Islamabad’s 
signing the Afghan Accords on April 14, 1988. No doubt the matter of 
the Afghan refugees and their return to their country was high on the 
agenda of the deliberations. Given the political opposition’s almost unified 
position in support of the agreement, it may have been Zia’s view that the 
opposition should take the lead in finding a way to entice the refugees to 
leave Pakistan as quietly as possible, while the war in Afghanistan contin- 
ued. It may be that Zia was waiting for the opposition to demonstrate its 
capacity to assume the leadership of the nation before any such transfer 
took place. But it may also have been time for Junejo to demonstrate how 
solid his organization really was, given the several years he had to build an 
important political constituency. Could Junejo sustain his organization in 
the absence of official patronage? No matter how this question is an- 
swered, Zia wanted assurances that the politicians could master the re- 
quirements of government. He may have wished to signal a more liberal 
attitude toward the political parties, while continuing to emphasize the 
need to reinforce and strengthen the Islamic state. Clearly, he must have 
realized that if he anticipated the creation of a future interim or coalition 
government that was representative of the diverse interests of the Afghan 
nation, he must also entertain the building of a more popular administra- 
tion at home. Zia’s July announcement that new elections would be con- 
ducted on November 16, 1988, six months after the dissolution of the 
Junejo government (not three as called for in the constitution), and that 
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these too would be conducted without political parties, was hardly aimed 
at placating his rivals. Nor did it indicate a change in direction of Zia’s 
management of national affairs. Moreover, given Zia’s even more deter- 
mined emphasis on Islamization, there was no reason to believe he would 
emphasize the Islamic Republic over the Islamic State. The management 
of divisions within Pakistan, therefore, was clearly Zia’s responsibility, and 
it was he who had to address the questions of continued internecine vio- 
lence. His demise, however, showed once again the futility of expecting so 
much from a single personality. 


The Forces of Division 

Political party disarray and weakness has been a constant on the Pakistan 
political scene since the first years after independence. It is no less so 41 
years after the birth of the nation. Parties continue to represent the ideas 
and performance of their top leaders, and institutionalized parties are still 
a future projection awaiting changes in the political environment and cul- 
ture. Zia’s distaste for political parties, manifested by his oft-repeated ob- 
servation that they are divisive, counterproductive, and useless in an 
Islamic state, perpetuated a condition that prevents the maturation of 
political organizations. Politicians are historically suspect, deemed by gov- 
ernment to be enemies of the people and less interested in national unity 
than in maximizing their individual advantages. The Zia-Junejo system 
aimed at holding the politicians in check, and the politicians in turn were 
compelled to play the government’s game according to its rules or sit out 
the contest all together. The inability, indeed the lack of willingness of the 
politicians to combine their operations, let alone their organizations, to 
make a concerted and unified statement also played into the government’s 
hands. It also seemed to justify the popularly held perception of the politi- 
cians as inept and destined to self-destruct. 

The attempt to hold an All Parties Conference in 1987 produced only 
acrimony and dismay as the PPP and Awami National Party (ANP) quit 
the meeting as it was being assembled. The lesser organizations at the 
conference, led by the Jamiat Ulema-i-Islam, could do little more than 
repeat their past demands, which had an even more hollow ring given in- 
ternally-generated quarrels. For its part, the PPP’s new found moderation 
and Benazir’s declaration that her party rejected both communist and 
Marxist ideology, antagonized the radical left faction in the organization. 
It also convinced extreme leftist parties such as those within the ANP 
(Sind Awami Tehrik, National Democratic Party, Mazdoor Kisan Party, 
and a faction of the Pakistan National Party) that they could not work 
with Ms. Bhutto. Caught in a classic trap, Benazir could neither bridge 
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nor reconcile the PPP’s extreme segments with the party’s more conserva- 
tive and moderate components. She therefore had to settle for a divided 
and weaker party. Without sufficient support in the Punjab, her political 
goals would always be beyond reach, and her rejection of Punjabi leftist 
leaders and her disposition to favor more conservative forces in Pakistan’s 
most influential province underlined her dilemma. Frustrated by the char- 
acter of Pakistan’s political anarchism, Benazir had also lost the opportu- 
nity to champion Sindhi nationalism. To have done so would have further 
inflamed anti-Punjabi attitudes in the one province and anti-Sindhi senti- 
ments in the other. Hence, Benazir was programmed to lose on both the 
Sind and Punjab fronts. !5 

` The consequences of this long, fruitless struggle between opposition 
political personalities, the bankruptcy of the political party system, the 
failure of would-be national politicians to achieve more than token recog- 
nition, and the ineffectiveness of these politicians in sorting out ideological 
and regional differences gave new importance to heretofore nonpolitical or 
apolitical elements. As the conventional political parties appeared to fall 
by the wayside, Pakistani society more and more saw the rise to promi- 
nence of disparate, quasipoliticized elements that had little or no interest 
in the wellsprings of Pakistan.'® Zia and Junejo attempted to control these 
new forces much as they had the traditional opposition, but they did not 
show that they could harness or redirect their course. In fact, Junejo’s 
ouster correlates with the frustrations experienced in coping with new 
group expression, especially its violent character. 

These new congeries of political power can be divided into two major 
categories: ethnic-linguistic and religious-sectarian. The ethnic-linguistic 
interests are prominently, if not exclusively represented by the left radicals. 
The Awami National Party, established in July 1986 in part to promote 
the interests of the provincialists in Sind, Baluchistan, and the Northwest 
Frontier Province, resembles the old National Awami Party in policy and 
outlook. But even the ANP could not temper exclusive separatist yearn- 
ings and rivalry among and between its constituent parts. Thus squabbles 
between parties—and factions within each of them—threatened the utility 
of the organization. Wali Khan, perhaps the principal leader within the 
coalition, has been challenged by his own cohort and, given their mutually 
unreconcilable differences, the disgruntled broke with Khan and formed 
their own rump organization, the ANP (Constitutional Group). Still an- 
other angry group taking an independent course from that of the parent 
ANP is the Pakhtoon Liberation Front. The PLF not only presses for a 


15. See Mumtaz Ali Bhutto, Confederation (document), London 1984. 
16. Pakistan Progressive, 7:2 (Fall 1985), pp. 34-35. 
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change in the name of the NWFP to Pakhtunistan, it also demands “maxi- 
mum” autonomy for the province. 

A similar demand was made by the Sind Awami Tehrik, and especially 
G. M. Syed’s Jiye Sind organization. Sindhi grievances are directed 
against the nonindigenous residents of the province who are perceived as 
exploiting Sindhi land and resources. No reference to Islamic community 
enthralls them. Their perception of the Punjabis, and to some extent the 
Pakhtoons and Mohajirs, is one of domestic colonialism in which the set- 
tlers seek to advantage themselves at the expense of the native population. 
Like Baluchistan in the days of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, when a quasi civil war 
inflicted heavy losses on the Baluch and drove them to assume extreme 
positions, the Sindhis too have been radicalized. Indeed, the 1983 distur- 
bances in Sind were allegedly led by the Sind Awami Tehrik, but the resort 
to violence was not a calculated move on the part of Sindhi provincialists. 
Like Baluchistan in the mid-1970s, somewhat constrained provincial griev- 
ances were aggravated by government highhandedness, and in an environ- 
ment of action and reaction, the issues escalated and the mayhem spread. 
In each instance the government eventually restored a semblance of law 
and order, but neither province was ever the same again.!7 

In 1987 Sindhi nationalist organizations sought to integrate their move- 
ments. A Sind Unity Conference was held in September and a Sind Na- 
tional Conference followed in October. Little was accomplished at either 
session, although the loudest voices were those emanating from organiza- 
tions that condemned talk about a federal or confederal solution. If Sind 
was to free itself from alien bondage, it was argued, it had to be totally 
independent. The establishment of army cantonments in Badin, Pano 
Aqil, Dadu, and Moenjodaro aroused indignation among the Sind nation- 
alists. Although the government explained that the purpose of the new 
cantonments was to better deal with the rampant kidnapping, larceny, and 
murder that had seized the province, the administration’s Sindhi critics 
preferred to see these installations as colonial outposts in defense of distant 
interests. The death of one Sindhi leader, Fazil Rahu, and an attempt on 
the life of Benazir Bhutto still did not convince the central government’s 
critics that the army presence was necessary. Indeed, for many on the 
radical left, the disorder in Sind was simply the beginning of a glorious 
revolution. Moreover, they could point to the frequent bombings through- 
out the country, especially the explosion in Karachi’s crowded bazaar dis- 
trict in July 1987 that caused almost one hundred deaths and wounded 
many hundreds more. The army could not prevent that action, it was 
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noted, and it was unlikely it could prevent future disasters in the Sind 
hinterland. 

Another cause for concern in present-day Pakistan emerges from the 
second category cited above, the religious-sectarian. Religious-sectarian 
conflict spills over into ethnic and regional contests. The problems con- 
nected with this congeries were evident in Pakistan’s early history but they 
intensified during Zia’s rule.!8 Zia cultivated the religious right. Zakat 
allocations have enriched the orthodox, and their schools have multiplied 
as have their students. But Islamic orthodoxy is not monolithic and the 
expansion of sectarian power has caused rivalry among different sects with 
somewhat disparate practices. Intersect violence is a noted feature of con- 
temporary Pakistan. Moreover, different sects represent various ethnici- 
ties, and they are located in different regions of the country. Each also has 
a separate version of the Islamic state and each seeks to pressure the gov- 
ernment to yield to its conceptions and conform to its practices. Resist- 
ance to sect demands is judged proof that blasphemy, not Islamic practice, 
is the product of government or the price paid for a nonbelieving society. 
Religious orders utilize violence against expressions of secularism, and the 
nation’s cosmopolitan press has been physically assaulted in an apparent 
determination to silence or intimidate it. In such situations the govern- 
ment, not wishing to tangle with the clerics, has sometimes looked the 
other way. Indeed, President Zia’s contempt for secularism exposed lib- 
eral elements to further, often violent attacks. 

A major confrontation between the Muttahida Shariat Mahaz (MSM— 
a branch of the Jamaat-i-Islami) and the government on the matter of en- 
forcing the sharia (Muslim law) was won by the government but only be- 
cause it could enlist the support of other sects against the MSM’s program. 
Obviously the government is not helpless in such encounters, especially 
when it can set one sect against another. Nevertheless, the government 
must be mindful of the trend toward politicizing the formerly exclusive 
religious orders. The Jamaat-i-Ahle Hadees, the Tehrik Nifaz-i-Fiqh-i- 
Jafaria, and the Jamaat-i-Ahle Sunnat revealed their political intentions in 
1987. It is interesting to note that the last of these sects has already split 
into two factions over the question of political organization. 

One of the more interesting political phenomena has been the rapidly 
growing importance of the Mohajir Qaumi Movement, which first ap- 
peared as a political force in August 1986. Mohajir nationalism is at the 
heart of the MQM, and the party has recruited youthful elements in Kara- 
chi and Hyderabad by espousing a doctrine of struggle against Punjabis 


18. The plight of the Ahmediya community is a case in point. 
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and Pakhtoons who also reside in those Sindhi cities. Indeed, the Mohajirs 
identify themselves with the native Sindhis and consider themselves an- 
other dimension of Sindhi demography and destiny. Mohajirs and Sindhis 
see in their common cause an opportunity for greater stature in Pakistani 
society. Toward that goal, Sindhi nationalist organizations have extended 
the olive branch to the MQM as well as to the less well known Mohajir 
Ittehad Tehrik. But such alliances could not operate in the absence of 
counterpoint. Under pressure, the Punjabi-Pakhtoon settlers in Sind have 
banded together in an organization known as the Pakhtoon-Punjabi It- 
tehad. Still another Punjabi organization with political purposes is the 
Sindhi-Punjabi Ittehad. Finally, the Sind Punjab Abadkars Welfare Or- 
ganization has adopted a political stance and has voiced an ethnic mili- 
tancy that was unheard of only a year or two ago. 

Such political posturing reflects the fear that permeates the different 
communities. Ethnic riots are an offshoot of these divisions; the riots also 
make necessary the formation of the ethnic organizations. In the absence 
of adequate governmental protection, the different ethnic groups seek their 
own defenses. The ferocity of ethnic strife was tragically illustrated in the 
1986 bloodletting in Karachi’s suburbs, which pitted Mohajirs against 
Pakhtoons. Even conservative government spokesmen declared it was the 
worst communal fighting since 1947. Unfortunately, the killing did not 
stop there. The growth and militant attitude of the different organizations 
seemed to exacerbate an already tense situation, and the worsening condi- 
tions in 1987 meant the army had to be called upon to quell each distur- 
bance. Still, there was no let-up in the clashes and the communal strife 
continued into 1988. 

The April and May 1988 disturbances in the commercial port city again 
took the lives of many innocent members of the Mohajir and Pakhtoon 
communities. No one, however, had a formula that would bring an end to 
the internecine warfare. Territorial solutions were no answer, and the 
forced transfer and exchange of populations also did not appear a feasible 
option. The fissures in Pakistani society cut through the surface of na- 
tional life, but they also had opened at a deeper level, more difficult to 
reach and even less likely to be repaired. The time called for dramatic 
changes in government policy and possibly recognition that the Islamic 
state needed modification in order to accommodate a more diverse and 
quarrelsome population. Zia dramatized his dissatisfaction with the 
Junejo government, but he failed to understand the problem lay not so 
much in governmental personalities as in the mode or structure of the na- 
* tional political edifice. 
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The Search for a Public Policy 

Now that Zia is gone, Pakistan desperately needs a public policy centered 
on national integration that is both realistic and workable. National iden- 
tity and unity have been the critical questions since the nation’s indepen- 
dence. After more than four decades they are still the most important and 
most elusive problems challenging the Pakistan government. No Pakistani 
administration, in any period, has resolutely faced the salient questions 
that divide the country. All have preferred to fantasize a united, coherent 
Muslim nation that is also a major actor in the Third World. All have 
attributed domestic difficulties to external elements or to domestic actors 
with extraterritorial loyalties. None has wanted to recognize that parochi- 
alism is neither a ploy nor a tactic, but a deeply ingrained set of attitudes 
shared by people who long have been accustomed to a particular and ex- 
clusive lifestyle and who often are wedded to a specific location. The fail- 
ure to treat Pakistan’s parochialism with compassion and understanding 
not only unleashed a tragic civil war that caused the dismemberment of 
the country in 1971, but the protracted nature of that failure threatens to 
destroy what remains of the Pakistani aspiration. 

The Islamic state has not proven to be sound public policy. Pakistan 
was established as a homeland for those Muslims of the Asian subconti- 
nent who believed their destiny would be enhanced within a political 
framework that emphasized their right to manage their own affairs. Islam 
was not in danger when that demand was raised by the Muslim League; 
nevertheless, the argument that it was carried the party to victory and 
established it as the guardian of the new Muslim state. Having achieved 
an independent Pakistan, the Muslim League appealed to that same Mus- 
lim sentiment in a desperate effort to sustain its monopoly of political 
power. This time, however, it did not succeed. The forces of parochialism 
proved formidable. More importantly, they represented real conditions 
prevailing in the nation. Thus, the forces of realism nullified the efforts of 
the Muslim League to perpetuate the notion that Islam was in danger, and 
the League, unable to adapt to the realities of the Pakistan scene, faded as 
a potent force. 

Ayub Khan addressed the dilemma in his own way, but his shift to a 
realistic posture was too abrupt, too rigid, and it too failed. Ayub was 
influenced to restore the idea of Islam in danger, and the 1965 war with 
India adapted the idea so as to confirm that threat. Following that war, 
Ayub’s attempt to ameliorate the parochial condition was too feeble, and 
he passed from the scene before it could be more forcefully addressed. 
Yahya Khan preferred to alter the course of his predecessor, and in a cal- 
culated maneuver returned the country to the divisiveness of the pre-1958 
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period. The Islam-in-danger theme was again in evidence during his brief 
tenure in office, but he was not there long enough for the situation to dete- 
riorate beyond his capacity to cope. Yahya plunged Pakistan into a costly 
civil war and ultimately another, more destructive conflict with India. Is- 
lam survived, as expected, but the Pakistan nation was placed in even 
greater jeopardy. 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto may not have publicized his defense of Islam, but 
his brutal actions against the people of the frontier, especially in Baluchi- 
stan, and his nurturing of assaults on the. Mohajir community only con- 
tributed to the disarray caused by the 1971 war and the loss of East 
Pakistan. The man credited with “saving” Pakistan, with restoring its 
sense of self and national purpose, in actuality intensified the divisions in 
the country’s citizenry. Parochialism was treated as the negative force it 
had come to be and, given the nature of self-fulfilling prophecy, the power 
of the state was brought to bear against it. But it did not disappear, nor 
could it be eradicated. 

When Zia ul-Haq replaced Bhutto and sensed the need to lead the na- 
tion, he stumbled into the same pitfall that had trapped his predecessors. 
Zia, however, claimed to be a better Muslim than those leaders who had 
preceded him. His belief that Islam was in danger, that the country would 
respond positively to his call for unity, was another misreading of political 
reality. Zia also believed he had to battle against the forces of parochial- 
ism, hence his emphasis on a chaste Islamic state and the extended period 
of martial law. The use of martial law to establish and sustain the Islamic 
state exposed the unpopularity of Zia’s vision. Zia, however, was indiffer- 
ent to popularity contests. He believed the masses supported his program, 
and when they approved his Islamization scheme in 1984 he concluded 
they had also approved his continuance in office. It therefore made little 
difference that he was opposed by political and professional groups who 
continued to call for his resignation. Moreover, attacks upon him were 
also judged attacks on the Islamic state and the people of Pakistan. Thus 
Zia was not reluctant to stifle public debate on alternative systems or alter- 
native policies. His Islamic state appeared to be strong on intimidation 
and punishment, but weak in areas stressing cooperation and accommoda- 
tion. 

This inability to build a national consensus caused Zia to entertain those 
groups and leaders who were prepared to cast their lot with him. Alli- 
ances were arranged with a variety of organizations, while others saw the 
advantage in politicizing their activities. Zia denied the bona fides of the 
political parties. He insisted on partyless elections, and he neutralized 
plans by established politicians to gain the attention of the larger public. 
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The conventional political parties, the aggregators of peculiar and special 
interests, were not permitted to function. Instead, those same special in- 
terests filled the vacuum left by the amorphous and beleaguered parties. 
Parochial and subnational identities became more pronounced, more em- 
boldened, better organized, better funded, and decidedly more aggressive. 
As Hasan-Askari Rizvi has noted, they became the “new symbols of group 
identity and the vehicles of mobilisation.” 19 

The influx of the Afghan refugees complicated this picture, another pa- 
rochial element introduced into the Pakistan scene. It is intriguing to ob- 
serve how the Afghans became intertwined with the new symbols of group 
identity and how they and their problems have impacted on their host 
country. The violence of Afghanistan has echoes in Pakistan. Pakistan’s 
role in not only providing refuge for a hapless population, but also sup- 
porting the Afghan resistance, has exposed the country to terrorist attacks 
that already have taken a high toll of life. Indeed, Zia’s name may be 
added to this number. 

The April 1988 massive detonation of military stores near the Rawal- 
pindi cantonment was first described as an “accident,” but Zia, who was 
out of the country at the time of the disaster, later candidly observed that 
this was one more act of calculated destruction. Afghan refugees may well 
have been involved. Some are judged to be agents for Kabul, and they 
could have arranged the explosion in order to intimidate Pakistanis on the 
eve of the Islamabad-Kabul signing ceremony. On the other hand, dis- 
gruntled members of the mujahiddin, unhappy with Zia’s “caving in to 
pressure,” may have perpetrated the action. Be that as it may, Pakistan is 
weighted down with Afghan problems. Afghan refugees are also well 
known smugglers who traffic in arms and narcotics. It is not surprising 
that the elevation of countrywide lawlessness correlates with Afghan dom- 
icile in Pakistan. No less important, Afghan competition for available em- 
ployment opportunities is still another source of grievance, and many 
Pakistanis have long felt the Afghans have overstayed their welcome. 

In the absence of Zia, Pakistan’s new leaders must now address all the 
questions Zia left unanswered, and with a greater sense of realism than 
thus far has been demonstrated. The problems are enormous and the is- 
sues complicated beyond all measure. But those who have the responsibil- 
ity to govern Pakistan must address the substance of their responsibilities. 
A public policy for a Pakistan faced with so many burdens, so many im- 
ponderables, must start somewhere. While there are no guarantees of suc- 
cess, a policy of national integration begins with a framework that sets the 





19. The Muslim, December 31, 1987. 
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parameters of the undertaking. Pakistan has no choice but to start with an 
eclectic framework. It is the only structure that can accommodate the 
variety and multitude of parochialisms that make up the Pakistan scene. 
An eclectic framework that aims at promoting unity from diversity must 
be flexible enough to express toleration and to provide for maximum ex- 
pression, while facilitating meaningful interaction. It also requires a polit- 
ical process that is more open and competitive, and that finds strength in 
nonconformism. Perhaps Zia set such a train in motion with the an- 
nouncement that new elections will be conducted in November 1988, but it 
remains to be seen if those elections will be held, and if they are, what 
effect they will have on Pakistan’s political system given the impression 
that political parties remain a threat to the nation’s survival in a perilous 
time. 





EXPERIMENTS IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT REFORM 
IN BANGLADESH 


‘Nizam Ahmed 








Since it assumed power in March 1982 the govern- 
ment of General Ershad has undertaken a number of measures to reform 
local government and administration in Bangladesh. The measures were 
introduced on the recommendations (June 1982) of the Committee for Ad- 
ministrative Reorganization/Reform (CARR) and provide, inter alia, for 
abolishing the subdivision as a tier of administration, democratizing the 
rural local government, devolving adequate authority and responsibility to 
various local councils, and enhancing popular and political control over 
the local bureaucracy. To the protagonists of reform, these represent a big 
leap toward designing a new governmental system in rural Bangladesh. 
The main objective of this article is to examine the important features of 
the Ershad government reforms and to assess their politico-administrative 
implications, focusing upon three issues. First, the article identifies the 
‘areas in which the new measures differ from local government reforms 
‘carried out in the past. Second, it elaborates some of the major problems 
that cropped up during the process of implementation of reforms, and 
‘third, it identifies a number of drawbacks that are likely to limit the poten- 
‘tial of the reforms. Before we examine the issues in detail, a brief overview 
_of experiments in local reform during the first decade of independence will 
‘provide perspective against which judgments on new reforms can be made. 


The First Decade 
_At independence in 1971, Bangladesh inherited from Pakistan a four-tier 
rural local government system with a council at each of the following ad- 
‘ministrative levels: division, district, thana, and union. District and union 
councils, however, owed their origin to the British and have enjoyed exec- 
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utive powers, performing regulatory, administrative, and municipal func-. 
tions since their inception in the late nineteenth century. In the 1960s they 
were granted some rural development responsibilities, albeit of a limited 
nature. On the other hand, the divisional council, and the tkana council, 
which were essentially innovations of the Ayub regime (1958-69), did not 
possess any executive authority. These were charged with coordinating 
the activities of lower level councils and promoting rapport between local 
councils and government departments. Of the four, only the union council 
could claim to be a representative body; while the higher units at the divi- 
sional, district, and thana levels were basically bureaucratic in nature. 
These were headed respectively by a divisional commissioner, deputy com- 
missioner, and subdivisional officer (SDO) and were composed of two cate- 
gories of members: union council chairmen and locally posted central 
government officials. Although union council chairmen constituted half 
the members of these councils, they could still only play second fiddle to 
the bureaucracy, which was armed with wide powers to restrict the influ- 
ence of elected representatives over local policy making and administra- 
tion. On the whole, local government in preliberation days was no better 
than an extended agency of the center. 

After the emergence of Bangladesh as an independent state, the Awami 
League government (1972-75) dissolved the inherited system,.but union 
and district councils were soon revived, although under different names, 
union parishad and zilla parishad. Although the thana council remained 
suspended, the government constituted a thana development committee 
(TDC) in each thana in 1972. The committee, composed of union parishad 
representatives and thana level bureaucrats, was initially headed by a 
member of the Constituent Assembly, but was later transferred to the cir- 
cle officer, the head of thana administration. Union parishad elections 
were held in 1973. An average of nearly four persons contested the chair- 
manship of each parishad and the rate of voter turnout was 54%. Despite 
such an enthusiastic rural response to local elections and local democracy, 
the Awami League did not hold elections to the higher level councils, nor 
did it take any measures to devolve authority and responsibility їо any of 
them. Thus, not only was the public denied its constitutional right! to 
take part in the process of local governance, but more importantly, the 


1. The 1972 Bangladesh constitution provided for elected local governments at every level. 
Article 11 read: “people will effectively participate through their elected representatives at all 
levels of administration to ensure a truly democratic system.” The Awami League, however, 
did not make any serious attempt to implement the article. To the contrary, a 1975 amend- 
ment to the original constitution omitted Article 11 altogether and provided for an authorita- 
rian system. For details, see The Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, January 1975. 
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various councils were allowed to languish. In general, local government 
did not receive any serious attention from the Awami League, at least until 
the last days of its rule when it decided to change the entire governmental 
framework. 

In 1975 the Awami League abolished the parliamentary system alto- 
gether and introduced one-party presidential rule. As a part of its strategy 
to establish party control over the periphery, the central government de- 
cided to drastically reform the local government system. The District Ad- 
ministration Act (DAA) was passed in 1975, providing for the upgrading 
of the subdivisions into districts and supplanting the zilla parishad by a 


© District Administration Council to be composed of MPs, representatives 


of the national party, and district officials of both civil and law-enforce- 
ment agencies, including that of the Jatiya Rakkhi Bahini (paramilitary 
force) and the army. The Act also replaced the deputy commissioner as 
the head of district administration with a centrally appointed governor 
who would be empowered to exercise general supervision and control over 
both regulatory and development administration in the district. The gov- 
ernor was to be accountable only to the president of the Republic. 

The Awami League also proposed to introduce a similar system at the 
thana level, which was to come into effect after a year. More importantly, 
it proposed to abolish the union parishad as a tier of local government and 
replace it with a multipurpose cooperative to be compulsory in every vil- 
lage. The cooperative was expected to be the basic unit of the development 
strategy. From a democratic perspective, the Awami League’s proposed 
reform measures could be considered a retrograde step, as they did not 
provide for any local control over public functionaries responsible for local 
government and administration. The whole system was planned at the top 
with little or no input from the periphery, and it was intended to work 
under central—in effect presidential—control. However, in August 1975, 
before the new system could begin, the Bangladesh army overthrew the 
Awami League government and terminated the presidential system. 

The military government of General Ziaur Rahman (1975—81), besides 
reviving the zilla and union parishads in 1976, also reintroduced the erst- 
while thana council and renamed it thana parishad. Elections to the union 
parishad, which were once again held in 1977, aroused considerable en- 
thusiasm and interest, with about 66% of the voters turning out. Yet the 
Zia government, like its predecessor, did not attempt to democratize the 
thana and zilla parishads. Nor was there any policy measure forthcoming, 
especially in the initial years of its rule, toward reforming the rural admin- 
istrative system. However, toward the end of the 1970s and early 1980s, 
General Zia undertook a number of measures for rural reform. Important 
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among them were the constitution of a thana development committee 
(TDC) in each thana, composed only of elected union parishad chairmen; 
appointment in each district of a member of Parliament as district develop- 
ment coordinator (DDC); and the creation of a gram sarkar (village gov- 
ernment) in each Bangladesh village. Of the three, the gram sarkar had 
perhaps the greatest potential to mobilize the public for local reform/ 
change. 

One of the innovative features of the legislation creating the gram sarkar 
was that it provided for representation, in equal numbers, of various disad- 
vantaged groups in the newly created body. The eleven-member executive 
committee of the gram sarkar was composed of two women, two landless 
peasants, two farmers, two youths, and two or three members belonging to 
other functional groups such as blacksmiths, potters, and artisans. They 
were (s)elected on the basis of consensus evolved in a specially convened 
village meeting presided over by the “circle” (administrative) officer or his 
representatives. Despite certain drawbacks,” the gram sarkar still repre- 
sented the first attempt to delineate class and group distinctions in rural 
society. It also was recognized that the major way these groups could pro- 
mote their interests was through participation in governing bodies. Such 
recognition of occupational groupings and their representation in the gram 
sarkar seemingly recognized the inherent limitations of the electoral pro- 
cess in rural Bangladesh. But before it could blossom, gram sarkar was 
abolished by the government of General Ershad in 1983. 

It becomes evident from the above that, for more than a decade follow- 
ing liberation, local government remained neglected and, to some extent, 
unattended. The Awami League and the Zia governments’ experiments 
with local reform during the last days of their rule could not survive their 
sponsors’ death. Various academic and government assessments tend to 
reveal that crude political expediency more than anything else mounted 
the major deterrent against democratization and/or devolution during the 
first decade of independence. As the report of the CARR observes: 


The reluctance to have local representative institutions emanates from the fear 
that if free and fair elections are given, many of the Zilla Parishad and Thana 
Parishad Chairmanships may go the opposition political parties. This will mean 
loss of political control over subnational units of government. Consequently, 


2. One of the major drawbacks of the gram sarkar was that it did not have any statutory 
authority to impose and collect taxes. Hence it had to depend mostly on central grants, and 
sporadically on local contribution for its survival. Moreover, its relationship with other local 
councils, especially the union parishad, was not spelled out clearly in the legislation. 
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this will mean loss of political control over local communities. This will mean 
loss of votes for the powers that are at the national level.? 


Although such observations are true to a certain extent, they neverthe- 
less suffer from a number of major drawbacks. First, while making politi- 
cians the main scapegoats, the various analyses appear to underrate 
bureaucratic resistance as a major variable thwarting any move to rural 
reform. Second, they do not take into consideration, deliberately or other- 
wise, the environmental constraints that discouraged decentralization or 
democratization. Third, they also fail to identify the extent to which the 
Awami League and Zia governments had centralized control over author- 
ity, which is often considered a basic prerequisite of decentralization. 
When one takes into consideration all these factors, it becomes difficult to 
attribute lack of democratization or devolution solely to the political inter- 
ests of the party/regime in power. 

In the aftermath of Bangladesh’s liberation, the Awami League emerged 
as the dominant party, holding a monopoly of control over government at 
the national level. Such monopoly, however, was not a match for the great 
array of problems it inherited. Besides taking measures to rehabilitate a 
war-ravaged economy, the Awami League had simultaneously to under- 
take the difficult tasks of preparing and promulgating a constitution and 
developing both the input and output sectors of the political system. Cir- 
cumstances forced it to concentrate initially on national issues, and local 
issues and reforms did not find a major place on the governmental agenda. 
However, when it sought to establish its authority over the periphery, the 
‘League faced a serious dilemma. It could neither rely on the inherited 
bureaucracy that it had denounced in the preliberation days for its anti- 
people activities nor could it depend upon its own party workers, mainly 
because of a lack of party and political institutionalization in the country. 
‘Its dilemma was compounded when some of the radical political forces, 
while failing to confront the Awami League in electoral politics, took ref- 
uge in local politics and sought, through resort to violence, to short-circuit 
the League’s authority. The extent to which local politics provided a will- 
ing host to radical forces is difficult to ascertain. Nevertheless, a radical 
‘resistance (often in collaboration with local politics) to the Awami 
League’s attempt to nationalize—in effect monopolize—(local) politics re- 
sulted in the murder of thousands of party workers, both government and 
opposition, including nearly half a dozen MPs. Also various centrifugal 
‘forces with control over instruments of violence challenged the authority 


3. Report of the Committee for Administrative Reform/Reorganization (CARR) (Dhaka, 
June 1982), pp. 64-65. 
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of the Awami League in different places. It can thus-be argued that the 
issue at stake was not decentralization, but rather one of centralizing au- 
thority and making it effective. This also lends support to the general the- 
oretical proposition that the extent to which a government can resort to 
decentralization largely depends on the degree to which it is capable of 
exercising authority effectively. 

Like the Awami League, the Zia government also faced serious chal- 
lenges to its authority from a number of radical opposition forces. But its 
ability to contain those forces was somewhat limited because, unlike the 
Awami League, it had to search for legitimacy and also identify measures 
for bringing a disenchanted army under control. Various estimates show 
that the Zia government survived more than twenty army coups during the 
1976-80 period. Thus, in its early years the Zia government had to con- 
centrate on seeking alternative ways to establish its authority over the 
army. However, when it did succeed to some extent in establishing order 
and stability within the army, it sought to legitimize its гше by holding 
elections to the Presidency and Parliament and introducing some local 
government reforms. But before these reforms.could have any impact, the 
third military intervention in Bangladesh politics led to their termination. 


Toward a New Beginning in Local 

Reform: The Second Decade 
We have noted that the government under General Ershad’s leadership 
has carried out, since the beginning of the second decade of independence, 
a number of reforms in rural local government that appear to be an im- 
provement over previous policy measures in a number of important re- 
spects. The first relates to changes in political and bureaucratic role 
allocations in local government. The thana parishad has been upgraded 
and renamed upazila parishad, and has been made a representative body. 
The SDO has been replaced as chairman of the parishad by a directly 
elected public representative who has been empowered to exercise control 
over a number of central government bureaucrats, especially those as- 
signed to the parishad.* Although the latter constitute one-half of the 
members of the parishad, they have been divested of their previous right to 
vote. Only union parishad chairmen, who make up the other half of the 
upazila parishad membership, have been granted the right to vote in par- 
ishad meetings. They can also pass a no-confidence motion: against the 


4. The following officials have been assigned to the upazila parishad: upazila nirbahi of- 
ficer, health and family planning officer, education officer, agriculture officer, engineer, live- 
stock officer, fishery officer, accounts officer, cooperative officer, and social welfare officer. 
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elected chairman and unseat him, albeit with central approval. Theoreti- 
cally speaking, the introduction of the upazila system marked a move from 
bureaucracy to democracy in local government. 

Second, the upazila parishad has been accorded the status of an execu- 
tive agency and made responsible for performing a number of functions 
that previously were the exclusive prerogative of the center. Under a re- 
distribution formula, the central government now carries out basically reg- 
ulatory functions, while the responsibility for all development functions 
has devolved to the upazila parishad, including agriculture and irrigation, 
industry, forestry, fisheries and livestock, health and family planning, pri- 
mary education, and social welfare. The parishad also has been empow- 
ered to collect revenue from a number of sources, some of which have been 
transferred from the union parishad, not from the center.> 

Third, the Ershad reforms also provide for a redefinition of in- 
terbureaucratic relationships in local government, reintroducing what may 
otherwise be called the “myth of generalist supremacy.” Under the re- 
forms, the circle officer has been replaced as the bureaucratic head of 
upazila administration by an all-purpose generalist called the upazila 
nirbahi officer (UNO). He functions as the chief staff officer to the elected 
chairman. Perhaps more importantly, unlike the CO in the past, the UNO 
is not considered as “the first among equals.” He holds rank and status 
superior to those of other (departmental/specialist) officials and exercises 
general supervision over them. More importantly, he can largely control 
their behavior, mainly through initiating their annual confidential reports. 

From above, it appears that the transformation from thana parishad to 
upazila parishad is more than a change in nomenclature.® Not only has 
the parishad been substantially freed from bureaucratic control, but it also 
has been given more freedom and flexibility in decision making and re- 
source use. Moreover, the degree of political and administrative commit- 
ment to build up the upazila parishad as a participatory institution is much 
greater than it was for the thana parishad. Notwithstanding these innova- 
tive features, the upazila parishad does not represent a radical departure 
from the past. On the contrary, there is continuity in at least two impor- 
tant respects. 

. First, the nature and composition of the upazila parishad remains the 
same as it was in the past. Like the erstwhile thana parishad, the upazila 
parishad is also composed of two categories of ex officio members: union 


5. Government of Bangladesh, Resolution on Reorganization of Thana Administration 
(Dhaka: Cabinet Division, November, 1982). 

6. Shawkat Ali, “Decentralization for Development,” Journal of Local Government, Spe- 
cial Issue on Upazila (1986), p. 16. 
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parishad chairmen and upazila level bureaucrats. Although the latter. have 
been divested of the right to vote, they can still take part in the delibera- 
‚ tions of the parishad. This represents a retrograde step, especially from a 
democratic viewpoint. On the other hand, although the rationale behind 
extending ex officio membership to union parishad chairmen is justified on 
the grounds that it helps develop an organic relationship between the two 
parishads, the provision for “double mandate” is likely to create some ma- 
jor difficulties. For example, it narrows opportunities for the rise of new 
leadership and tends to create vested interests and a class of professional 
politicians who monopolize the sources of patronage in local government. 
It is probably to offset this type of risk that the Administrative and Serv- 
ices Reorganization Committee (ASRC)’ recommended direct elections, 
not only of the chairman, but of all members of the thana parishad. There 
also is a serious danger that, whenever the upazila parishad is called upon 
to allocate resources, it may choose the soft option of distributing available 
funds equally among the constituent units (union parishads) rather {һап 
trying to discover a formula. The presence of ex officio presiding members 
of the constituent units virtually rules out rational choices in making opti- 
mum use of resources.® 
The second major continuity can be bee with respect to central- 
local relationships. As in the past, the parishad still requires the sanction 
of the center for financing and implementation of development plans. The 
center also retains the authority to quash the proceedings and suspend the 
execution of resolutions adopted by the parishad, and it can withdraw at 
its own discretion any or all of the functions transferred to: the parishad. 
One of the major drawbacks of widespread scope for central control is that 
it is likely to restrict the autonomy of the parishad in planning and imple- 
menting its own policies and programs, particularly when such control is 
exercised to bolster partisan and political objectives as happened in the 
past. This can create dissent and conflict within local councils. 


7. The ASRC was appointed by the Awami League in 1972 and headed by then vice- 
chancellor of the University of Dhaka, Professor Muzaffar Ahmed Chowdhury, who recom- 
mended fully elective union, thana and zilla parishads. It also recommended that chairmen, 
vice-chairmen and members of any local body should not be members of any other local body 
or of the Parliament to ensure against “double privilege.” The ASRC’s report, submitted to 
the government in 1973, remains a secret document, but many of its findings and recommen- 
dations are known to academics and researchers. 

8. These arguments have been borrowed from P. C. Mathur, “Remodelling the Panchayati 
Raj Institutions in India,” Indian Journal of Public Administration, vol. 24 (1978), p. 603. 
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Administration of Reform: Dilemmas and 
Constraints 

One of the important achievements of the Ershad government is that, un- 
like the previous regimes, it not only accorded priority to local reform, but 
took immediate measures to implement the major recommendations of the 
CARR. Within four months of the submission of the Khan committee 
report, the government initiated the process of upgrading thanas into 
upazilas, taking a year to complete it. Senior officials from various govern- 
ment departments were assigned to the parishad, and special training pro- 
grams were organized to orient them to new tasks. As an interim 
arrangement, the UNO was authorized to preside over parishad meetings 
and perform the functions of chairman. Special measures were also taken 
to disburse central government grants to the parishad, and the latter was 
initially instructed to give priority to physical infrastructure at the head- 
quarters, especially housing for officials and staff. Other facilities, espe- 
cially those to help urbanized officials overcome cultural shock arising 
from their sudden posting to rural areas, were authorized. The Planning 
Commission worked out details of programs and projects suitable for 
transfer to the parishad, and it issued guidelines outlining terms and condi- 
tions for fund utilization. In addition, a high-powered body called the 
National Implementation Committee on Administrative Reform/Reor- 
ganization (NICARR) was constituted to direct, oversee, and coordinate 
the implementation of reform measures on a continuing basis, as recom- 
mended by the CARR. 

In its effort to implement the various decentralization measures the Er- 
shad government did not face any serious resistance either from the public 
or from the mainstream political opposition. But serious problems arose 
when decisions were taken to democratize the parishad. Elections to the 
upazila parishad, initially scheduled for March 25, 1984, caused alarm 
among the opposition political parties. From the very day of the an- 
nouncement of the polls, the mainstream opposition parties started agitat- 
ing for their suspension. In its bid to force the government to accede to its 
demands, the opposition organized mass demonstrations and Лаа 
(strikes), and called upon candidates to withdraw their nomination papers. 
The government tried to neutralize the opposition through a “carrot and 
stick” approach, but failed to achieve any major success. In the face of 
intensified resistance, which, at its extreme, called for a dawn to dusk Aar- 
tal on election day, the government on March 19 temporarily suspended 
the upazila elections. 

How can one explain the behavior of the government and the opposi- 
tion? The opposition objected to the upazila elections on constitutional 
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grounds, arguing that only a “sovereign” parliament could take decisions 
on such a fundamental policy issue. But such arguments do not appear to 
be based on any solid ground. The opposition ignored, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, the fact that the Bangladesh constitution did not provide for a “sov- 
ereign” parliament. Rather, it provided for an “all powerful” president 
who, in extreme cases, could override the decisions of the parliament. 
Hence, it can be maintained that the die-hard efforts of the opposition to 
thwart the process of democratization (but not decentralization) was pri- 
marily motivated by political considerations. With the announcement of 
the upazila polls the opposition faced a major dilemma. Although elec- 
tions provided a major opportunity for the urbanized opposition to renew 
its contact with the rural electorate, it was apprehensive of the capacity of 
the government to enlarge its rural support base by “pork-barreling.” Tra- 
ditionally, local power in Bangladesh has shown an extraordinary capacity 
to adapt to changing situations, especially in transferring allegiance from 
the “underdogs” to the party or regime in power. It is thus not uncom- 
mon to find that many of the individuals who have been elected to various 
councils have a political past associating them with the Muslim League in 
the 1960s, the Awami League in the early 1970s, and the Bangladesh Na- 
tionalist Party (BNP) in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Such changes in 
affiliation, which usually follow changes in government, point more to- 
ward the benefit of being a member of the ruling party than to the holding 
of any real ideological convictions.? To offset such a risk, the opposition 
demanded that parliamentary elections be held before any other elections, 
the strategy being to prevent the government from intruding into the oppo- 
sition’s fragile and unstable support base. 

But the apparent success of the opposition cannot be attributed solely to 
its intrinsic ability to organize and use articulated interests against the gov- 
ernment. A part of the reason can also be found in the weakness of the 
government itself. In the face of the opposition’s violent strategy, the Er- 
shad government, which looked upon local reform as a way to legitimize 
its (unconstitutional) rule, also faced a major dilemma. It could neither 
use the coercive machinery of the state for fear of widespread mass vio- 
lence, nor could it mobilize sufficient public opinion against the dis- 
enchanted opposition threatening the elections. Hence, it decided to 
suspend the elections, possibly as a temporary tactical move to buy time, 


9. Ann-Lisbet Arn, Dependence and Solidarity in Village-Level Politics (Copenhagen: 
Centre for Development Research), 1982. 
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acquire some semblance of legitimacy (through other means), and strike 
back politically.!° The strategy ultimately produced a good dividend. 

In March 1985 Ershad held a nationwide referendum seeking public ap- 
proval for his policies and programs as well as his claim to the presidency 
until a constitutional government could take office. Nearly 99% of those 
casting votes supported General Ershad, making him stronger politically 
than before. Theoretically speaking, through his triumph in the referen- 
dum General Ershad not only acquired the legitimacy to pursue his poli- 
cies and programs, including the democratization of the upazila parishad, 
but he could now use coercive power to overcome political opposition to 
his local government reform measures. Thus, after the referendum the 
government announced that the upazila elections would be held in May 
1985. A martial law ordinance promulgated a few weeks before the polls 
barred any campaign against them.!! The mainstream opposition parties 
boycotted the elections but failed to organize any mass геѕіѕќапсе.!2 The 
elections were held as scheduled, an average of five persons contested each 
upazila chairman post, and the rate of voter turnout was 54.17%. Success- 
ful completion of the polls thus marked a “new beginning” in local democ- 
racy. 


The Working of Upazila Government: 

Performance and Pitfall 
Since its introduction in 1982 the upazila system has received widespread 
national and international recognition. The public pronouncements of the 
president, members of his Council of Ministers, and even high ranking 
civil and military officials refer at least once to its “miracle.” International 
donor agencies also pledged to support the government.in its efforts to- 
ward implementing the various goals of reform. The new system thus ap- 
pears to be the only prescription to overcome the problems besetting the 
rural society in Bangladesh. Yet a careful review of its workings over the 
years shows that the new system has a number of built-in deficiencies 


10. Shawkat Ali, “The National Political Process and the Upazila Elections,” Journal of 
Local Government, Special Issue (1986). 

11. The Ershad government was not the first to impose a legal ban on public partisan 
involvement in local elections. The Ayub and Zia governments followed similar practices 
respectively during the 1960s and 1970s. The rationale and politics of nonpartisanship is 
discussed in N. Ahmed, “Nonpartisanship and Local Democracy in Rural Bangladesh: A 
Case for Revision,” Planning and Administration, 14:2 (1987), pp. 33-41. 

12. Of all the political parties, the right wing Jamaat-e-Islami made the most concerted 
efforts to resist the 1985 upazila polls. On the other hand, the roles of the Awami League and 
the BNP were dubious. Despite an official boycott, a large number of workers and local 
leaders belonging to these two major opposition parties took part in the elections. 
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which, unless corrected, can inhibit rural change and development. How- 
ever, before we discuss these, a brief account of the upazila system’s poten- 
tial and performance will help assess the gap that is likely to exist between 
objectives and reality. 

The system is said to have provided a new framework for rural develop- 
ment. Unlike the conventional framework, characterized by hierarchical. 
organization, top-down planning, and centralized decision making and re- 
source allocation, the new framework involves a multisectoral approach to 
rural development. It emphasizes a formally decentralized administrative 
structure with delegation of powers to government departments and devo- 
lution of powers to local government institutions. It has the potential to 
achieve a number of goals or values such as promoting public participa- 
tion, enhancing rural growth and development, increasing managerial effi- 
ciency, and ensuring the accountability of public officials. As a 1984 
World Bank document stated: 


by strengthening local governments and making them representative institu- 
tions, it provides scope for participation; by upgrading staff at Upazila, it pro- 
vides for improved technical capacity and services to people; by making the 
elected chairman the Chief Executive Officer and making staff of all line minis- 
tries responsible to him, it tends to ensure interdepartmental coordination; by 
posting senior officials at the Upazila, it expects improvement in administration 
and management; and by putting resources at their disposal, it enables local 
governments to plan and implement projects of local importance and inter- 
ests. 13 


The Ershad government argued in 1985 that it had already had a major 
success in translating the various goals into reality. A Finance Ministry 
report claimed that “besides bringing the administrative setup nearer to 
the people, the decentralized scheme of government has enormously ex- 
tended scope for local participation in the process of planning along with 
its attendant merits. The local needs are now being better identified and 
projects are being designed to suit the ‘specific needs of the people. Effec- 
tive implementation of projects which include infrastructure, viz. roads, 
embankments, dams, small-scale irrigation, etc., has made a substantial 
contribution towards the increase of production and employment in the 
rural areas.”!4 Others have provided quantitative accounts to show that 
there is a major correlation between decentralization and the achievement 
of various rural development goals. 


13. World Bank, Bangladesh: Economic Trends and Development Administration, South 
Asian Programs Development, Report No. 4822 (1984), p. 131. 
14. Bangladesh Economic Survey (Dhaka: Ministry of Finance, 1985), p. 375. 
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Critics of decentralization, on the other hand, argue that not only has 
there been a major shortfall in the upazila uplift target, but the new system 
has also led to an increase in corruption in rural агеаѕ.!5 Some also argue 
that it has failed to foster participation, especially of those belonging to the 
disadvantaged groups in the society. Azizur Rahman identifies four fac- 
tors as accounting for a lack of participation: bureaucrats’ disregard of 
democracy, ignorance and an uncooperative attitude on the part of admin- 
istrators toward peoples’ causes, slow decision making by officials, and 
lack of public access to government officials. 16 

More importantly, there has been a clear divergence between rules and 
roles in many cases, resulting in underutilization of resources, and/or allo- 
cation of resources to different sectors quite at variance with guidelines 
issued by the center. A few specific examples of such divergence include: 
installation of an intercom telephone system, purchase of motorcycles for 
representative members of the parishad and “speed boats” for the UNO, 
and construction of conference rooms in various upazilas. Besides these, 
the parishad also has a propensity to undertake unproductive schemes at 
the expense of productive ones. A number of studies reveal that the par- 
ishad accords more importance to physical infrastructure sectors than to 
productive (agriculture, industry) and socioeconomic sectors. Although 
the exact impact of such resource allocation is difficult to assess, some ar- 
gue that it is likely to widen the income gap already existing between the 
rich and the poor. Quasem observes that 


facilities (accruing from implementation of projects in the physical infrastruc- 
ture sectors) are obviously enjoyed more by rural families of the higher income 
group. It is they who send their children to educational institutions and use the 
facilities of roads and markets. Construction of irrigation channels also goes to 
the advantage of large landowners who produce and market more. This sug- 
gests that the poor households, i.e., those of the landless and small farmers, 
benefit least from building such infrastructures. !7 


Although government functionaries at the national Jevel seem to be aware 
of this divergence, measures taken so far remain limited mainly to circulat- 
ing more guidelines and issuing directives prescribing efficient use of 


15. N. Mahtab, “Administrative Decentralization and Rural Development in Bangla- 
desh,” Indian Journal of Public Administration, 31:4 (1985), p. 1312. 
16. Azizur Rahman, “The Upazila System and Peoples’ Participation,” The Young Econo- 
mist, 3 (April 1986), p. 79. 
` 17. М. A. Quasem, “Decentralization and Agricultural Development in Bangladesh,” The 
Young Economist, 3 (April 1986), p. 207. 
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funds,!8 which very often are honored in their breach. A number of fac- 
tors may explain the discrepancies between rules and roles, among them 
the inexperience of elected representatives in the exercise of public author- 
ity and their lack of familiarity with the intricacies of modern administra- 
tion, disenchantment of the bureaucracy with elected officials, a propensity 
toward self-preservation on the part of both officials and representatives, 
lack of public awareness about the activities of government at both na- 
tional and local levels, and finally, lack of a positive policy rewarding those 
parishads that perform well and reprimanding those that lag behind. 

Suggested means to avoid such divergence generally range from 
strengthening central control to enlarging the scope for public involvement 
in the process of local governance. However, one can identify two basic 
risks in these suggestions. First, greater central control over local govern- 
ment not only is likely to restrict local choice in planning and implementa- 
tion of projects and programs but also would tend to inhibit among local 
representatives the process of learning the art of governance through mak- 
ing mistakes. Second, since elected representatives maintain some kind of 
patron-client relationship with the majority of the rural electorate, it is 
quite unlikely that the client, unless backed by a strong center, will be 
ready to participate in the process of local governance and/or monitor the 
performance of his patrons. Still, any new system encounters problems 
and may even exhibit inefficiency, especially at the initial stage. The 
upazila system in Bangladesh is no exception. Nevertheless, although 
some of the problems such as corruption, inefficiency in management, and 
irregularity in the utilization of funds can be addressed with relative ease, 
there are at least two major in-built constraints that can largely limit the 
potential of the new system to respond to local needs and demands in the 
long run. | 

The first relates to the lack of funds available locally. As stated earlier, 
the upazila parishad has been granted a number of sources from which it 
can raise revenue, but these do not appear to match the responsibility as- 
signed to it. Ahmad and Sato!’ estimate that local mobilization of re- 
sources accounts for only 2% of projected revenue receipts and less than 
1% of the total projected receipts under both revenue and development 
headings. Hence, the parishad has to depend on the center for the great 


18. M. Maniruzzaman, “Resource Utilization: Policies and Practices at the Upazila 
Level,” The Young Economist, 3 (April 1986), p. 113. 

19. Q. K. Ahmad and Hiroshi Sato, Aid and Development Administration in Bangladesh 
(Tokyo: Institute of Developing Economies, 1985); also A. A. Khan, “Local Government 
Finance in Bangladesh: A Survey,” The Journal of Local Government, 12:1 (1983), pp. 
87-114. 
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bulk of funds needed to carry out its assigned functions. Over the years, 
the central government has followed a liberal policy of providing grants to 
various upazilas on an egalitarian basis. But an increasing dependence 
upon central grants has a number of major drawbacks. First, central 
grants are not generally available when needed most. That is, there always 
remains a certain measure of uncertainty as to their receipt. Sometimes 
they are released at the end of the fiscal year, making it almost impossible 
for the parishad to plan ahead with any confidence. Second, grants are 
likely to reduce initiative and the incentive of councillors to raise and mo- 
bilize resources locally. Third, since central government grants are essen- 
tially pledges, the parishad may find it extremely difficult to tailor its 
services to local needs and demands. Fourth, the provision of grants tends 
to emphasize spending rather than the prudent use of scarce resources. On 
the whole, central grants are neither efficient nor effective in their opera- 
tion and they tend to reduce rather than enhance local government auton- 
omy. Yet they are still attractive to both central and local governments. 
While the former sees them as a means by which its own policy options 
can be achieved, local councillors may consider them as a means through 
which they can avoid taxing their own support base, thus reducing the risk 
of becoming unpopular. 

The second in-built constraint relates to the problem of identifying a 
proper working relationship between bureaucrats and politicians at the 
upazila level. The central government assigns a composite team of depart- 
mental officials to provide expert advice to, and implement policies and 
programs undertaken by the parishad. However, although these officials 
have been placed under the administrative control of the upazila parishad, 
the center still retains the final authority to regulate their conditions of 
service such as appointment, transfer, promotion, and incentives. The par- 
ishad lacks authority to reward or reprimand, according to job perform- 
ance and cooperation with political control. It can thus be observed that 
in the case of conflict between the parishad and administrative officials 
(which seems to be inevitable because of recent changes in political and 
bureaucratic role allocations), the latter can remain largely autonomous. 
They can transfer their allegiance to the center, thereby leaving the par- 
ishad “cap-in-hand.” What the parishad (and its elected representatives) 
can do at most is to cultivate a relationship with ruling coalitions at the 
center and get recalcitrant officials transferred elsewhere. But from an op- 
erational point of view this hardly solves the problem because, as Mahtab 
argues, it is simply exported to another upazila in the system.?° 


20. Mahtab, “Administrative Decentralization,” p. 1307. 
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The foregoing discussion shows that although the center has transferred 
the steering wheel to the upazila parishad, it still retains control of the 
accelerator, the gears, and the brake. One can thus find a clear imbalance 
between structural renovations and functional reinvigoration in local gov- 
ernment. Consequently, the upazila parishad may encounter serious diffi- 
culties in fulfilling its purpose. To overcome these problems, some have 
proposed that the parishad be given control over additional sources of cen- 
tral revenue. There are also suggestions that the assigned officials be with- 
drawn and replaced by locally recruited officials, or alternatively, the zilla 
parishad be given authority to absorb them as its permanent staff.?! Up to 
now, no major policy response to these proposals appears to be forthcom- 
ing. 


Conclusion 
After reexamining the main reasons attributed to the lack of local reform 
during the first decade of independence in Bangladesh, elaborating some of 
the major innovative features of the Ershad government’s decentralized 
reforms, and identifying a number of major drawbacks that are likely to 
limit the potential of these reforms to achieve the desired goals, it can be 
observed that, despite certain shortcomings, the recent measures still rep- 
resent the first major attempt tceward redefining the roles and responsibili- 
ties of the authoritarian center and the “locked in” periphery. Although 
they do not provide a panacea, neither can they be considered a mirage. 
Given certain conditions, especially political commitment and administra- 
tive support, the new reforms can help overcome some of the major 
problems facing rural Bangladesh. 

More importantly, the alternative (1.е., centralization) is not only unat- 
tractive, but fraught with more risks and dangers. Besides providing for 
concentration of power at the top of the administrative hierarchy, centrali- 
zation restricts public access to government and encourages corrupt prac- 
tices. Already some of the centripetal forces in Bangladesh, especially the 
central bureaucracy (which has an ingrained distrust of the abilities and 
honesty of an elected functionary)?* and national legislators have ex- 
pressed concern over the way the new upazila system is emerging as a 


21. See Abu Abdullah, “Local Level Planning and Participation,” The Young Economist, 
Third Issue (April 1986), pp. 31-44; Larry Schroeder, Upgraded Thana Parishads: Their 
Structures and Revenue, Syracuse University: Metropolitan Studies Program, 1983), pp. 
15-25; Kamal Siddiqui and Shah Alam Khan, “A Note on Local Government Ordinance, 
1982,” Journal of Local Government, 11:2 (1982), p. 64. 

22. Shawkat Ali, “The Upazila: A Study in Political Administrative Relationship in Ban- 
gladesh,” Journal of Local Government, 1986, p. 64. 
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source of countervailing political authority. Thus, members of Parliament 
have demanded that they be given power to supervise and control the ac- 
tivities of the upazila parishad,?> particularly its chairman. Such demands, 
reflecting their reaction to loss of control over one of the major sources of 
funds and patronage distribution, are likely to cause major tensions and 
further blur the distinction between the central and local levels of govern- 
ment. The Association of Upazila Chairmen has expressed its dissatisfac- 
tion over the possible intrusion of national politics into local government. 
It argued that before these demands of the MPs are met, there is a need to 
hold new elections to the Parliament.2* In the face of such demands and 
counterdemands, the central political leadership, especially General Er- 
shad, once again faces a major dilemma. The success or failure of the new 
upazila system largely hinges on how it is resolved. 


23. The Daily Ittefag, March 20, 1987. 
24. Ibid., March 21, 1987. 





THE HUMANISTIC ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM IN JAPAN 


Robert S. Ozaki 








While Japan’s economic miracle after World War П is 
already history, diverse and often conflicting views on the sources of its 
industrial growth and performance abound.! I believe that the basic cause 
of this confusion is the lack of understanding among outsiders as well as 
the Japanese themselves concerning a new type of economic system that 
has emerged in postwar Japan, a system conducive to mobilization of the 
collective economic energies of the nation. It is what lies behind the so- 
called Japanese-style management system, and the two should not be con- 
fused with one another. 

In my view there are two reasons for the lack of understanding about . 
the new economic system: one is the inadequacy of the paradigm of West- 
ern economics and the other is the popularity of the cultural approach to 
Japan. According to the paradigm of Western economics there are only 
two kinds of economic systems worthy of note: capitalism and socialism. 
Capitalism is based on the principles of economic freedom, competition, 
and efficiency, whereas socialism represents collective welfare, economic 
planning, and equity. There may be hybrid economies mixing elements of 
capitalism and socialism in different manners and to different degrees, but 
the combination of the two systems, it is assumed, is just that and does not 
imply the emergence of a new, qualitatively different system. Since the 
modern economic history of the West—the center of industrial develop- 
ment-——has witnessed the workings of only these two systems (and their 
variations), the paradigm is believed adequate and sufficiently encompass- 
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1. At one end of the spectrum of opinion is the view that Japan’s postwar economic suc- 
cess is essentially a country-specific cultural phenomenon conditioned by a peculiarly 
favorable set of circumstances. At the other end is the school of thought that emphasizes the 
rational and universally applicable elements of the Japanese economic system. There are 
other views that lie somewhere in between. 
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ing. The new economic system that has arisen in postwar Japan, however, 
is neither capitalism nor socialism, and many of its fundamental character- 
istics cannot be accurately understood as long as one views it through the 
looking glass of the capitalism/socialism dichotomy. 

The cultural approach has long been fashionable among the Western 
observers of Japan. The culture model assumes that Japanese culture is 
significantly different from Western culture, and therefore the Japanese 
economy must be interpreted accordingly. One inherent difficulty with the 
model is that the argument based on it is prone to degenerate into circular 
reasoning; whenever ап aspect of Japanese behavior cannot otherwise be 
explained, it is attributed to Japanese culture. Thus, everything and noth- 
ing is explained. To say “The Japanese behave like Japanese because they 
are Japanese” is not particularly revealing.” 

The culture model presupposes that culture is country-specific, often ir- 
rational, and hence not easily transferable to other countries. With such a 
preconception the model tends to underestimate or miss those elements in 
the picture that may be rational or universal in nature (rather than culture- 
bound) and hence transferable. The model fails to explain why in the 
modern century the influence of Western capitalistic civilization has 
reached many corners of the non-Western world, including Japan, despite 
cultural differences. 


The Rise of a Humanistic Enterprise 

System 
In terms of existing Japanese Jaw Japan is a capitalistic nation like the 
United States. In practice, however, the economic system that operates in 
Japan so violates or ignores many of the fundamental rules of capitalism 
that it is inaccurate or misleading to describe Japan as capitalistic. Capi- 
talism is a system built on the philosophy of individual freedom and com- 
petition, and a capitalistic firm is organized around impersonal and 
materialistic principles. Capitalists offer needed financial capital, become 
owners of the firm, and have a claim on its profits. They may freely shift 
their capital to another firm for a higher rate of return. Managers super- 
vise production to maximize profits for the benefit of capitalists. They may 
be fired for incompetence or quit the present firm and move to another for 
a higher salary. Nothing binds workers to their present employer. They 
may be fired anytime depending on the needs of the firm; at the same time 


2, Japanese observers have fondly propagated the cultural approach. For a recent revi- 
sionist view that the uniqueness of the Japanese is more apparent than real, see Ross Mouer 
and Yoshio Sugimoto, Images of Japanese Society (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1986). 
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they are free to look for a better job elsewhere. Under the existing rules 
each individual—a capitalist, manager, or worker—acts independently and 
rationally in pursuit of one’s self-interest as he or she plays a different role 
in the process of producing goods. Further, in the market the firms are 
supposed to compete only with other firms. 

Granted that the practice in any economy does not always exactly fit the 
textbook version of a pure or idealized model, the system just described is 
patently not the way the representative Japanese firms behave. In Japan it 
is often difficult to determine who owns the large corporations. They hold 
each other’s shares and the other (non-corporate) shareholders exert little 
influence over the management of those corporations. Both managers and 
workers act as though they jointly “own” their company, and they identify 
themselves with it. The market is often organized for the long-term mu- 
tual benefit of a group of firms, and the firms compete as well as cooperate 
with other firms. 

The type of economic system found in contemporary Japan embraces a 
philosophy of life that, for lack of an existing term, may be called “eco- 
nomic humanism.” A way of viewing human beings in the economic 
sphere, the philosophy consists of three propositions concerning human 
nature: (1) human resources are the most vital factor of production and 
are the ultimate origin of the market value of all goods produced; (2) peo- 
ple are intellectual (intelligence-carrying) beings; and (3) people are psy- 
chological (emotional) beings. 

Prevalent in the 19th century was the idea, known as the labor theory of 
value, that the market value of goods is created only through application 
of labor, and the amount of labor used in producing different goods deter- 
mines their relative prices. Despite its popularity the theory did not ele- 
vate labor to the status of supreme importance as a factor of production, 
presumably because labor was then abundant and cheap in contrast to cap- 
ital, which was scarce. The theory was discarded as the mode of produc- 
tion became more capital-intensive. Since workers work with tools and 
equipment which they have not produced, so the argument went, it is in- 
correct to say that labor is the sole determinant of market value and rela- 
tive prices. Economic humanism, in a way, revives the 19th century labor 
theory of value and reformulates it into what may be termed “the human 
theory of value.” The new theory explicitly states that the human factor 
(1 not “labor”) is the most important of all factors of production (includ- 
ing capital) and is the ultimate source of the value of what is produced 
inasmuch as all machines, tools, equipment, and technology are products 
of human labor, skills, knowledge, intelligence, and creative imagination. 
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In other words, in one way or another only humans create the wealth of 
nations. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of capitalism is its inorganic view of 
humans. To a capitalistic enterprise a worker is a “commodity,” little dif- 
ferent from all other nonhuman inputs such as raw materials, land, elec- 
tricity, nuts and bolts. Each worker is equipped with a certain skill and is 
assumed to do his job as specified by the manual, always at a constant level 
of productivity like a machine. He may freely and legitimately be laid off 
whenever his services become unwanted. If he quits, voluntarily or other- 
wise, the firm fills the vacancy with a new worker in the manner of replac- 
ing old nuts and bolts with new. 

Economic humanism holds a more “organic” view of humans. It makes 
a critical distinction between human and nonhuman inputs by identifying 
the two basic attributes of the human factor not shared by any nonhuman 
factor of production. The first attribute is that humans are intellectual (or 
mind-carrying) beings who, unlike all other inputs, are able to think, imag- 
ine, and analyze; they possess the capacity to generate, transmit, store, 
share, and improve information of all sorts: science, engineering, technol- 
ogy, technical know-how, accounting rules, financial statements, market 
data, and so on. Information, needless to say, is a vital factor of produc- 
tion. Without sufficient, relevant, and accurate information the firm can- 
not effectively produce its output or innovate new products, and only 
humans are the ultimate holders, exchangers, and creators of that informa- 
tion. The second attribute unique to the human input is that humans are 
psychological creatures with emotions. A machine, unless broken, per- 
forms at a constant level of prescribed productivity; it is not feasible to 
“motivate” a machine. In contrast, humans are an input with feelings. A 
worker may be highly motivated or hopelessly demoralized, depending on 
circumstances. His productivity can rise or fall significantly even when all 
nonhuman factors are held constant. 

What is almost anticlimactic and even embarrassing is that the three 
propositions of economic humanism are a statement of obvious truths. 
Obvious or not, the type of economic system that has evolved in postwar 
Japan firmly incorporates these propositions into the organizational princi- 
ples of the firm, the basic unit of production. Hence, I shall call it the 
humanistic enterprise system.’ 


3. Needless to say, there are firms in Japan that do not fully practice the principles of the 
humanistic enterprise system. But the principles are widely accepted, irrespective of the size 
of the firm, as the right way to conduct business. This essay is not concerned with the busi- 
ness-government relationship in Japan, a topic I have discussed in “How Japanese Industrial 
Policy Works,” Chalmers Johnson, ed., The Industrial Policy Debate (San Francisco: ICS 
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The nature of the firm under a given economic system may be conceptu- 
alized on three grounds: (1) Who owns the firm? (2) How are rights, re- 
sponsibilities, benefits, risks, and information distributed among parties 
affiliated: with the firm? (3) What is the characteristic of the market in 
which the firm operates? The central theme of the firm under the human- 
istic enterprise: system is people-orientation. People are the most impor- 
tant asset of the firm, hence those who actually engage in production of 
goods at the firm (i.e., managers and workers) are the logical owners of the 
firm or are able to behave as though they are the owners. In Japan this 
condition is met due to mutual shareholding by large corporations, the 
popularity of debt financing, and the relative insignificance of individual 
shareholders.+ Since outside capitalists are largely absent, both managers 
and workers think that the company where they work is “their” company, 
if not de jure “owned” by them. From the perspective of the humanistic 
‘enterprise system, capitalism is an illogical system, as it gives dispropor- 
tionate power to capitalists to control the destiny of the entire corporation 
they own even if they may be few in number relative to the total number of 
people working at the corporation, are typically outsiders who do not par- 
ticipate in productive activities at the firm, and often hold shares of the 
stock whose value is only a fraction of the value of total assets of the cor- 
poration. The Шоріс of the system stems from the fact that it continues 
to insist on capital-orientation in an age when the human input has be- 
come equally or more important. 

The second principle of the humanistic enterprise system is sharing. 
Whereas in the capitalistic firm the decision-making authority, the right to 
allocate the fruits of the enterprise, the power to hire and fire employees, 
and the possession of vital information are concentrated in the hands of 
capitalists and management, in a humanistic enterprise the rights, respon- 
sibilities, and information are widely diffused and shared between and 
among management and labor. The intent of sharing is to avoid workers’ 
demoralization and to motivate them with a heightened sense of rapport 
and identification with the firm toward the objective of maximal corporate 
synergy. Thus, in the Japanese firm consensual decision making is the 
norm, management extensively shares technical and financial information 


Press, 1984), pp. 47-70. A provocative thesis on the new balance between government inter- 
vention and free competition that makes Japan neither capitalist nor socialist is developed by 
Hatsuhiro Nakagawa and Nobumasa Ota in “‘Nihongata keizai seido” [The Japanese-Style 
Economic System], Masao Baba and Kimihiro Masamura, eds., Sangyo shakai to nihonjin 
[Industrial Society and: the Japanese] (Tokyo: Chikuma Shobo, 1980), pp. 27—64. 

4. The weights of institutional and individual shareholding in Japan are approximately 
70% and 30%, respectively. In recent years the latter has shown a declining trend. 

5. This perspective, of course, coincides with that of Marxism. 
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with labor, and workers are given much authority and freedom to define 
and improve their own jobs and work environment. The fruits of the col- 
lective endeavors of the firm are shared in the form of semiannual “Ъо- 
nuses,” which can be very large depending on the size of the profit in a 
given year. The after-tax income gap among employees is small, as top 
executives earn only five to seven times as much as the starting young 
worker on the shop floor—in stark contrast to the American scene. The 
atmosphere of distrust and confrontation between management and labor, 
so common in the U.S., is not found in the Japanese firms. 

The third principle of the humanistic enterprise system pertains to the 
characteristics of the market. Under classical capitalism a “рше” market 
is where a large number of independent buyers and sellers converge, ex- 
amine and compare available alternatives, and engage in exchanges then 
and there in search of individual gains. The cool impersonality and short- 
term rational calculus are said to be the source of market efficiency. The 
market becomes “organized” when a buyer and a seller (or groups of buy- 
ers and sellers) enter into a long-term cooperative relationship of exchange 
in order to maximize mutual gains over a long period of time. Granted the 
markets found in reality are neither 100% pure nor totally organized, but 
the organized market tends to be more prevalent under the humanistic 
enterprise system because it is recognized that an organized market is im- 
portant as a way of enhancing the long-run efficiency of business transac- 
tions, while in capitalistic economies it is assumed that a pure 
(unorganized) market is what minimizes transaction costs.® To illustrate, 
a Japanese automobile manufacturing company typically maintains a long- 
term business relationship with a small number of parts suppliers rather 
than frequently switching from one supplier to another. The reason is eco- 
nomic: the auto company, to assure its long-term prosperity, expends in- 
ordinate amounts of resources to identify a genuinely reliable supplier in 
terms of quality standards and delivery schedules, and the burden of such 
high screening costs can be minimized only by spreading it over many 
years of association with the same supplier. At the same time, the supplier 
also benefits from the automaker’s long-term prosperity.’ 

In Japan personnel exchange among affiliated firms is a common means 
of promoting the flow and dissemination of information and intelligence 
for their mutual benefit. Also, when a firm finds itself in serious trouble, a 


* 6. Kenichi Imai, Hiroyuki, Itami, and Kazuo Koike, Naibu soshiki no keizaigaku [Eco- 
nomics of Internal Organization] (Tokyo: Toyo Keizai Shimpo Sha, 1982), pp. 135-159. 

7. Banri Asanuma, “Лаоѕћа sangyo ni miru nihon no ‘chukansoshiki’ no tsuyomi” [The 
Strength of ‘Intermediate Organization’ in the Japanese Automobile Industry], Nihon Keizai 
Kenkyu Center Bulletin, No. 477, December 1, 1984, pp. 22-29. 
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rescue operation usually is mounted by a group of affiliated banks and 
companies that offer emergency credit, expert trouble shooters, and the 
like. During the oil crisis of 1974, a large number of workers in the then 
depressed shipbuilding industry, instead of being laid off, were transferred 
to the booming automobile companies belonging to the same enterprise 
group. Extensive reliance on the organized market is said to be responsi- 
ble, to a large extent, for the viability of Japanese firms and the low rate of 
unemployment in the country.® 


Comparison with Capitalism and 
Socialism 

The humanistic enterprise is a united house that harmonizes the interests 
of its members. Both managers and the managed belong to the same 
house. Since benefits and costs, rights and responsibilities are substantially 
shared, it becomes rational for every member to work hard for the com- 
pany, not as a way of demonstrating one’s rare altruism but as a means of 
enhancing one’s self-interest. The more the company prospers the better 
off every member will be. People are motivated most when they assume 
both rights and responsibilities over their work, when they are firmly 
aware of the link between what they put in and take out. Rights without 
responsibilities corrupt the person. Responsibilities without rights demor- 
alize. A classical capitalist of the 19th century was a man who took a 
great risk by investing his money in a venture of uncertain outcome. If his 
business succeeded, he would be richly rewarded; if the venture failed, he 
would lose everything. In all probability he worked very hard by himself 
or with a few employees. He was at once capitalist, manager, and worker 
in his own firm. The fusion of rights and responsibilities in him and in 
many others like him drove them toward a single-minded pursuit of prof- 
its, adding to the dynamism of early capitalism. 

The often voiced opinion that a certain cultural disease has loosened the 
moral fiber of American workers, causing the decline of the nation’s indus-. 
tries, is misguided. The same America has independent consultants, archi- 
tects, free-lance writers, doctors, dentists, and other self-employed persons 
spontaneously working as hard today as in the past because they are simul- 
taneously the generator and the receiver of the fruits of their own efforts. 
But in the 20th century much of an industrial nation’s total output is pro- 
duced by large corporations, not by driven individual capitalists or 


8. See Iwao Nakatani, “The Economic Role of Financial Corporate Grouping,” in 
Masahiko Aoki, ed., The Economic Analysis of the Japanese Firm (Amsterdam: North-Hol- 
land, 1984), p. 246. 
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minifirms of the 19th century variety. For the nation’s economy (a collec- 
tion of firms) to prosper, each firm ought to be able to produce efficiently. 
Adam Smith wrote in the 18th century (before the advent of large corpora- 
tions) that competition promotes efficiency. If the units of competition (be 
they firms or individuals) are inefficient, they will be driven out of the 
market and only the efficient will survive. But what if the competing firms 
are inefficient for some internal systemic reasons? Does interfirm competi- 
tion alone remedy those internal deficiencies? 

From the standpoint of the humanistic enterprise system, the typical 
contemporary American firm as the unit of production and competition 
fails to maximize its productivity because it suffers from a built-in conflict 
of interest among parties that deters corporate synergy. The typical Amer- 
ican firm is a strangely divided house, to which no one really belongs or 
cares about. Capitalists who own the company are interested in maximal 
short-run profits. If the outlook is dim, they will quickly withdraw funds 
and invest them elsewhere. The managers who work for the capitalists 
pursue, as a rational choice, a policy of maximizing short-run profits even 
at the expense of long-term growth of the company. They are loyal only 
unto themselves and readily quit and move to another company for a 
higher salary. The workers, who work at fixed wages, rationally put in 
minimum efforts since to work harder at a fixed wage implies acceptance 
of a de facto wage cut. They are hired and fired at the whim of manage- 
ment. Management and labor play a zero-sum game; management’s gain 
is labor’s loss or vice versa. The adversarial, counterproductive relation- 
ship between the two is the inevitable consequence. 

As long as capital-orientation is intact, it is impossible for the American 
firm to practice the principles of people-orientation and sharing. Manage- 
ment’s first priority is to maximize dividends and profits, not wages. It 
makes little sense for management to share proprietary information with 
labor, to spend large sums of money on in-house training, or to delegate 
authority to workers, for the workers may quit the firm any day. These 
systemic constraints lead the American firm to adopt job specialization in 
order to cope with the problem of high labor mobility. Total work is di- 
vided into a large number of specialized jobs, each requiring a simple skill 
and routine that can be easily learned. A worker is assigned to a job and is 
told to do as stipulated by the manual. Thus the firm becomes a collection 
of inorganic functions to be served rather than an organic grouping of peo- 
ple. Workers may come and go but the cohesion of the production process 
is maintained. The lack of autonomy in decision-making and the imper- 
sonal ambience caused by strict job specialization alienate workers and fur- 
ther increase their interfirm mobility. 
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In the mid-19th century Karl Marx argued that capitalism is a self-con- 
tradictory and self-destructive system, which should be replaced by social- 
ism. Marx notwithstanding, it is not difficult to see why socialism fails to 
be an efficient economic system. Socialism, as a matter of principle, ne- 
gates the virtue of free competition. But it is wishful thinking rather than 
a historically proven truth that people remain highly motivated and hard 
working in an environment devoid of competition. In a period of crisis, 
such as that immediately following a revolution, people’s collective energy 
may be mobilized toward a common cause. But the fervor tends to be 
short-lived. Frustrated by the stagnation of their economy, Soviet leaders 
periodically are compelled to exhort people to be selfless and strive harder 
for socialist ideals. Socialism is said to be more concerned with equity and 
social justice than with efficiency. It is well to remember, however, that 
only the efficient economy can produce wealth that may be equitably dis- 
tributed. The fair share of no wealth is none. 

Despite its claim to the contrary, socialism inherits a fundamental con- 
tradiction of capitalism by giving inordinate economic power to the state 
or to a handful of top leaders in charge of economic planning. The state, 
having replaced the evil monopoly capitalists, assumes monopoly status 
with disproportionate control over the nation’s economic affairs. Of 
course, state capitalism (named socialism) should not be confused with the 
original capitalism since the state, while owning the means of production, 
represents the workers’ interests, not those of the state officials. The fact 
remains that the skewed distribution of economic power is bound to gener- 
ate an environment demoralizing to workers down below, who are obliged 
to work as the state directs. 

Socialism means a centrally planned (command) economy. In a small 
community of people with the same communal values and static tastes, the 
socialistic mode of production may be viable. In a large, dynamic, ad- 
vanced society, where people’s values and tastes are heterogeneous and 
fluid, it takes an article of faith to argue that central planning will satisfac- 
torily solve the society’s economic problems by accurately predicting and 
equilibrating the constantly shifting demand and supply of millions of 
goods and services. Besides, the central planning regime cannot escape 
from the administrative diseconomies of scale as it breeds multiple layers 
of bureaucracy. The command economy assumes that the commanded 
identify themselves with the commander or are so docile, uneducated, ob- 
sequious, and insecure that they are willing to accept subservience. If 
these conditions are not met, the system will likely be highly effective in 
alienating the commanded. 
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‘It is commonly thought that socialism and capitalism are two diametri- 
cally opposed systems. In fact, both systems suffer from a common prob- 
lem. The Soviet Union is a command economy with its inherent 
difficulties. The U.S. is a free, competitive market economy. Yet, manage- 
ment in America typically practices a vertical command system. The top 
makes decisions that are carried out by those below. Workers do not par- 
ticipate in managerial decision-making and are expected to passively obey 
and follow orders from above. In other words, the representative Ameri- 
can firm is a minicommand economy, and the U.S. economy may be con- 
strued as a collection of minicommand economies. American workers 
have the freedom to quit their jobs if they are dissatisfied and move to a 
different company. Chances are that the next company is another mini- 
command economy. They and their Soviet counterparts, therefore, share 
the common fate of having to work in an environment that discourages 
spontaneous self-motivation and expression of creative ideas on the job. 

Efficiency and equity are two economic goals generally upheld by mod- 
ern economic societies. According to the conventional paradigm of West- 
ern economics, there is a trade-off between the two. It assumes that 
market competition (capitalism) promotes efficiency, and economic plan- 
ning (socialism) is required to achieve an equitable distribution of income 
and wealth in society. Namely, the more capitalistic the economy the 
more efficiency and less equity there will be, and the opposite is true when 
the economy moves closer to socialism. The advanced contemporary capi- 
talistic economy (such as the U.S.) is a mixed economy consisting mainly 
of the private sector and a fairly large public sector. The mixed economy 
attempts to achieve a sufficient degree of equity, expected of a modern 
society, through social security and the welfare policy of the public sector 
even though such attempts necessitate sacrifice of some efficiency.® 

From the viewpoint of the humanistic enterprise system, the assumption 
of a trade-off between efficiency and equity is valid as long as the systemic 
constraints of both capitalism and socialism stay unchanged. Capitalism 
tends to underachieve equity because it gives excessive power only to one 
class of individuals (capitalists) and denies the bulk of the populace (work- 
ers) their due. Socialism suffers from inefficiency because it negates the 
virtue of market competition. 

The humanistic enterprise system offers a third way that dissolves the 
dilemma of trade-off and enhances both efficiency and equity simultane- 
ously. The system firmly believes in the advantages of a market economy 


9. Even an eminent American economist like Arthur M. Okun takes as given the trade-off 
between efficiency and equity. See his Equality and Efficiency; the Big Tradeoff (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1975). 
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and deliberately avoids the use of centralized economic planning as the 
major means of solving the nation’s economic problems. The system 
places most of the economic power and responsibilities in the hands of the 
very people who actually produce the nation’s wealth, neither capitalists 
nor the state, but the managers and workers of the firms. Each firm’s 
members work hard since they know that the fruits of their efforts will be 
fairly shared, and the firm (and the economy, which is a set of firms) will 
at once promote efficiency and equity. The phenomenal economic growth 
of Japan is a reflection of the efficiency-enhancing property of the underly- 
ing system. At the same time, income distribution in Japan is known to be 
more equal than in the advanced capitalistic countries of the West.!° 

In the beginning capitalism (thesis) grew and spread rapidly due to its 
efficiency-promoting property. Later, the surfacing of its contradictions 
led to the coming of socialism (antithesis), an alternative economic system 
with its own built-in difficulties. The humanistic enterprise system dis- 
solves the contradictions of both capitalism and socialism while preserving 
their positive aspects. In this sense the humanistic enterprise system may 
be understood as the synthesis of capitalism and socialism. 


Broader Implications 

Japan’s postwar experience indicates that the humanistic enterprise system 
can be highly efficient in producing goods and services as it mobilizes the 
creativity and imagination of all workers toward that end. The experience 
also suggests that the system has broader implications than its meritorious 
economic efficiency in the narrow sense of the term. As a social system, 
the humanistic enterprise seems instrumental in building an egalitarian, 
classless society. Classical capitalism developed a convention of dividing 
employees into two classes: (brain-using) white-collar workers and (mus- 
cle-using) blue-collar workers. The latter are assumed to be mindless and 
hence are expected to use only their muscles. This arbitrary distinction 
might have made sense in the 19th century when the majority of workers 
were semiliterate and undereducated. As the level of workers’ literacy and 
education rises, such classification becomes progressively irrational as 
mental ability and potential creativity is wasted in the workplace. Irra- 
tional or not, the distinction still continues today in the advanced Western 
capitalistic countries, whereas in contemporary Japan it has in fact disap- 
peared. 


10. Malcolm Sawyer, “Income Distribution in OECD Countries,” OECD Economic Out- 
look, July 1987. 
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The wage difference between administrative employees and production 
workers at a comparable level of seniority is slight. Top executives’ sala- 
ries are modest by American standards,!! and in time of stress their earn- 
ings are reduced before the workers’ wages. Engineers and production 
workers work together on the floor, and many quality-improving ideas 
originate with the workers. There are no segregated dining rooms, toilets, 
or parking lots on the basis of the class status of employees, since the 
thought of segregated facilities is totally incompatible with the ethos of the 
system. | 

Conventional economics approaches work (labor) as a matter of disutil- 
ity, something displeasurable that you would rather avoid. Wage is inter- 
preted as a compensation for hardship incurred in labor. This 
conventional view is at best confusing and misleading in the modern age. 
The proposition that work is a disutility does not apply to many individu- 
als such as creative artists, scientists, lawyers, writers, professors. To 
many professional people, work is a pleasure or even becomes life itself. 
The conventional view, presumably referring only to factory workers, nur- 
tures the idea that in a civilized society workers should not work hard 
(because work is a disutility and any civilized person should not suffer 
from one’s work); if workers do work hard in a certain country it is taken 
to be a sign of that country’s social underdevelopment. The conventional 
view does not raise the question: does production work necessarily and 
unavoidably have to be a disutility? The West’s popular complaint that 
Japanese workers work too hard is misguided and reflects a lack of under- 
standing of the humanistic enterprise system. The charge assumes that 
workers in the humanistic enterprise are as discontented with their work 
environment as their Western counterparts, and fails to see that the system 
manages to substantially transform factory work into a source of self-ex- 
pression and self-fulfillment in life. The system challenges the thought, 
still prevalent in the advanced Western capitalistic countries, that what 
motivated individual capitalists of an earlier era or what continues to moti- 
vate independent professionals and the self-employed today cannot be ap- 
plied to groups of workers engaged in industrial production. 

Under classical capitalism people compete in the market and are respon- 
sible for their own destiny. The state is there to take care of national de- 
fense against foreign enemies, internal law and order, social infrastructure, 
and destitutes, but not able-bodied individuals who made errors and lost 


11. Japanese executives are not professionalized and are typically recruited internally. 
Given the egalitarianism of the humanistic enterprise, their receiving disproportionately 
higher salaries than the rest of the workforce would predictably demoralize the workers at 
large, the last thing the executives wish to see. 
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their businesses. They are expected to protect themselves by saving 
enough for contingencies or taking out private insurance policies. As capi- 
talism matured along with the rise of large corporations, the classical ap- 
proach to the welfare issue became increasingly problematic. Periodic 
depression caused mass unemployment, and it was no longer politically 
and philosophically tolerable to expect thousands of the jobless to be re- 
sponsible for their plight. In each society someone or some entity has to 
deal with the welfare needs of its people. In the past, family welfare was 
common. The problems of illness, loss of income, personal tragedies, and 
the like were handled within and by the immediate family. With greater 
mobility of people and the coming of a more individualistic life style, the 
family as the basic unit for providing welfare lost its dependability. Yet, 
market failures could bring about dilapidating consequences for people’s 
personal lives. In this situation, the only entity left to be relied upon is 
government; thus the market economy has an inherent tendency to give 
birth to the welfare state. What is troublesome about the welfare state is 
that it has a self-perpetuating and self-enhancing propensity. People learn 
to take for granted what they receive from the state. What used to be a 
privilege is now a right or entitlement. The coverage of state-provided 
benefits keeps expanding. People wish to get more from the state than they 
contribute. It is a simple matter of arithmetic that society cannot continue 
to give itself more than it produces. 

The humanistic enterprise system offers a new alternative. It promotes 
enterprise welfare instead of state welfare. In contemporary Japan many 
welfare needs of society, which in the advanced Western countries are re- 
garded as the state’s obligations, are met by and within the humanistic 
enterprises. The humanistic firm routinely follows the no (or minimal) 
layoff policy. People-orientation of the firm and its extensive reliance on 
the organized market for interfirm cooperation keep the number of layoffs 
small, saving the state enormous sums of money. Japanese corporations 
regularly provide for their employees health services, low-cost housing, 
recreational facilities, and educational and cultural programs. The West’s 
charge that Japan does not spend enough on welfare is misguided. Gov- 
ernment’s welfare expenditures are a means, not an end. By the standard 
` criteria for welfare assessment, such as longevity, infant mortality rate, 
crime rate, the pattern of income-wealth distribution, public education, 
and the rate of unemployment, Japan today is de facto one of the most 
advanced welfare states in the world. More importantly, the charge fails 
to perceive the welfare-related advantages of the humanistic enterprise sys- 
tem, which alleviates the trend toward an excess of state welfare (the very ` 
problem that has been plaguing the Western nations), avoids wasteful 
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bureaucratization of the program associated with state welfare, and offers 
an efficient, partial solution to the welfare problem in that, unlike recipi- 
ents of state welfare benefits, the beneficiaries of enterprise welfare are the 
same people who contribute to the enterprise welfare program and so do 
not cultivate unrealistic and unrealizable expectations about their entitle- 
ments. 


Relationship to the Japanese-Style 
Management System 
Each economic system comes with a common set of general principles that 
defines the overall character of the system, and when the system is put into 
practice in a country those principles must be interpreted and modified to 
fit the particular cultural constraints of the country. The so-called Japa- 
nese-style management system is Japan’s adaptation of the principles of 
the humanistic enterprise system consistent with the particular economic 
conditions of postwar Japan and the requirements of Japanese culture. 
The humanistic enterprise system is what lies behind the Japanese manage- 
ment system, and the two are not the same thing. In my view one source 
of misperception about Japanese enterprise dynamics is that Western ob- 
servers—and many Japanese as well—do not make a distinction between 
the two. The principles of the humanistic enterprise system are rational 
and transferable. In contrast, the Japanese-style managerial system is cul- 
ture-bound and period-specific, and therefore is not easily exportable. 
Similarly, the principles of economic freedom and competition that define 
the basic character of capitalism are rational and readily transferable; yet 
Japanese firms, while learning from American capitalism, have been un- 
able to embrace the American-style layoff policy or the vertical command 
rule of the American management system, an embodiment of American 
culture. 

The triple pillars of the Japanese management system are: lifetime em- 
ployment, security-based wage, and company union. All three make sense 
in the context of postwar Japan and Japanese culture. The lifetime em- 
ployment system is an implicit understanding (not a written contract) that 
once a person joins a firm he can expect to stay with the firm for life unless 
he chooses to leave. From management’s viewpoint this means that no- 
body can be fired except for criminal acts or pathological incompetence; 
thus the system places management under constant pressure to keep all 
workers motivated and productive. At a philosophical level the lifetime 
employment system is sensible because people are the most important asset 
of the firm. Philosophy, however, is only a part of the picture. 


r 
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The system enables management to invest heavily in human capital 
through in-house training without fear that workers may walk away at any 
time with valuable, newly acquired skills. The sense of common destiny, 
encouraged by the system, leads to close cooperation and coordination of 
efforts among workers. Employment security for all employees stimulates 
intrafirm transfer of technical knowledge and know-how. Management 
can systematically implement an extensive job-rotation system in order to 
broaden and deepen workers’ understanding of the overall operations of 
the firm. All these point to a higher level of corporate synergy. Further, 
continual rapid growth of the Japanese economy made the lifetime em- 
ployment system sustainable. The firms grew and so did the number of 
jobs, including high managerial positions. Consequently, those with merit 
could be duly promoted instead of being faced with a frustrating bottle- 
neck on the promotional ladder. 

There are two traits of Japanese culture that ought to be identified in 
order to understand the seniority-based wage system under which a main 
determinant of wage is the number of years of service at the firm. One is 
that the Japanese have a keen sense of vertical hierarchy of people based 
on age. Respect for elders and the distinction between seniors and juniors 
still make up one of their strong cultural traditions. The other characteris- 
tic is that to most Japanese pecuniary compensation is not as important as 
it is, say, to Americans; equally important to the Japanese is the psychic 
income associated with one’s job. The seniority-based wage system may be 
interpreted as an ingenious way of blending egalitarianism, an integral as- 
pect of the humanistic enterprise system, with these elements of Japanese 
culture. Since those with the same seniority receive about the same wages, 
the feeling of equal treatment among ranks is maintained. Those with 
more seniority receive more not only because they are normally more pro- 
ductive, with greater firm-specific skills, experience, and know-how, but 
also as a means of retaining the sense of age-based vertical hierarchy. The 
young workers with demonstrated abilities are assigned to positions of im- 
portance that yield much psychic income; they do not, in the context of 
Japanese culture, become demoralized by the fact that someone else, in a 
less responsible position but with more seniority, earns a larger pecuniary 
income. 

Wages under the seniority-based wage system are adjusted so that the 
young workers are underpaid and the older workers overpaid, relative to 
their productivity. Under this scheme a worker can collect what the com- 
pany owes him only by staying with it long enough. The system makes 
seniority within the firm something of a nontransferable capital account 
owned by each worker, the value of which keeps increasing the longer one 
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stays with the same firm. If one moves to another firm prematurely, much 
of its value will be lost. The system is an effective way to internalize the 
labor market and it helps sustain the lifetime employment system. The 
popular Western notion that Japanese workers work for the same com- 
pany for life due to their sense of “loyalty” is largely incorrect. They stay 
with the same company out of economic rationality. 

In Western capitalistic countries the industrial union is common since 
management and labor are two separate economic classes with disparate 
interests. The management of a firm does not represent the interest of the 
workers it employs. Workers, to protect their own interest, are therefore 
compelled to organize an industrial union that covers workers at different 
firms within an industry in order to enhance their power of collective bar- 
gaining with management. In Japan, in contrast, the representative form 
of labor union is a company union to which all employees of the firm— 
office as well as production workers—belong. A logical consequence of the 
humanistic enterprise system, company “union” is a misnomer. The hu- 
manistic enterprise is the unit of production and competition where all 
parties’ interests are harmonized, and there is no need for workers at one 


| firm to form a coalition of common interest with workers at other firms. 


Both management and the union identify with their firm. In fact, about 
17% of top executives in Japan are former union officials. The union ex- 
ists as an official channel of information exchange between management 
and workers and as a check-and-balance mechanism to prevent manage- 
ment’s possible abuse of its supervisory position. 

Currently the Japanese economy is experiencing a major structural 
transformation. The growth rate has permanently slowed down. Demand 
for products of heavy, large-scale manufacturing, the backbone of Japan’s 
economic miracle, has substantially shifted away, and markets are being 
altered and fragmented toward an uncertain future. Because the manage- 
rial system is a reflection of the country’s culture and the economic condi- 
tions specific to an age, changes in the culture or economic conditions will 
inevitably bring about corresponding changes in the system. Slower 
growth, for instance, will make the lifetime employment system irrational 
and unsustainable. The seniority-based wage system will become cumber- 
some and critically inflexible in the face of rising demand for new and 
different talents and skills. The Japanese-style managerial system will be 
changing and, in the not too distant future, may assume a shape considera- 
bly different from that of the present version. !? 


12. Iwao Nakatani, Tenkansuru nihon kigyo [The Japanese Enterprise in Transition] 
(Tokyo: Kodansha, 1987), pp. 107-141. 
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The disappearance of what has been known as the Japanese-style man- 
agement system; however, should not be confused with the withering of 
the humanistic enterprise system because the two are not the same and the 
latter is built on principles that transcend culture, time, and place. Most 
likely, the Japanese management system will be changing in a manner con- 
sistent with economic humanism. Instead of a U.S.-style layoff policy, for 
example, Japanese firms may increasingly employ coordinated horizontal 
or diagonal personnel transfers among affiliated firms to cope with the is- 
sue of surplus labor. Similarly, urgent needs for new and different talents 
will probably diminish the relative importance of seniority in the compen- 

. sation system. 13 

The forthcoming high-technology, knowledge-intensive economy is said 
to call for a stronger information network, integrating diverse talents and 
expertise in different industries, than does the more traditional manufac- 
turing-based economy. Nothing in the principles of the humanistic enter- 
prise system makes it ill-suited for the new era. On the contrary, its 
people-orientation, emphasis on information sharing, and reliance on the 
organized market suggest that the system is particularly well-suited to 
meet the challenge of the new economic society. !4 


Concluding Observations 

The Japanese economy before World War II was very different from what 
it is today. There was then neither the humanistic enterprise system nor 
the so-called Japanese-style management system. It was very much a capi- 
talisticeconomy with rough edges. Management’s abuse of defenseless la- 
borers was not uncommon. Except for the highly skilled in heavy 
industries, there was no guarantee of lifetime employment. The gap be- 
tween top executive salaries and wages of workers at the bottom was in- 
comparably wider. Capitalist owners of the firms took most of the profits, 
“white collar” personnel received some bonuses each year, and “blue col- 
lar” workers earned little beyond their wages. The zaibatsu families, quin- 
tessential capitalists of prewar Japan, amassed enormous fortunes and 
controlled large segments of the economy. 

If such was the reality of the prewar Japanese economy, how did the 
humanistic enterprise system come into being after the war? Ironically, 
the capitalist United States was the midwife for the birth of the system. 
Japan fought an abortive war against the U.S., lost it, and accepted uncon- 


13. “Kuzureru nenko joretsu” [Disintegration of the Seniority-Based Wage System], Asahi 
Shimbun, August 7, 1987, p. 13. 

14. See Kenichi Imai, Joho network shakai [Information-Network Society} (Tokyo: 
Iwanami, 1984). í 
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ditional surrender in 1945. Japan became an occupied country, and the 
United States could do anything it wished. What it did was to carry out a 
series of radical economic reforms of the sort New Dealers might have 
dreamed about but would never have been able to accomplish in their own 
homeland. The zaibatsu concerns were dissolved, top-level capitalists were 
summarily purged from their posts, holding companies were declared ille- 
gal, and labor was given far more power than it previously had. Somehow 
banks were not targeted for dissolution and were allowed to buy part own- 
ership in businesses, the Glass-Steagall Act of 1933 notwithstanding. The 
U.S. occupation encouraged the diffusion of stock ownership to promote 
people’s capitalism, but most people then were too poor to invest in stocks 
and the bulk of shares ended up being held by corporations and financial 
institutions. To guard against the resurgence of monopolies, the an- 
timonopoly law (patterned after U.S. antitrust laws) was introduced for 
the first time in Japan. 

These far-reaching measures provided a setting for the rise of the hu- 
manistic enterprise system. The classical capitalists disappeared from the 
scene. The concentration of wealth among the few was broken up. Mu- 
tual shareholding among the affiliated corporations and financial institu- 
tions made managers and workers de facto owners of the firms. The purge 
of capitalist executives led to the ascent to top executive positions of the 
relatively young hired managers. These new executives, given their origin, 
identified themselves with other employees of the firm rather than with the 
purged capitalist owners. The coming of the humanistic enterprise system, 
however, was not a fast, smooth process. During the early postwar years 
labor disputes were rampant, and businesses, operating on a fragile indus- 
trial base after the extensive wartime destruction, were beset by critical 
and chronic shortages of capital and materials and faced an uncertain fu- 
ture. Despite the odds against Japan’s recovery from the war and its rede- 
velopment (or perhaps because of them), the ethos of economic humanism 
evolved. Through trial and error the firms constructed the type of mana- 
gerial system that embraced the principles of the humanistic enterprise 
system, first as a matter of sheer survival and subsequently as a means of 
promoting their growth. 

The humanistic enterprise system has risen under, and in spite of, a legal 
and ideological environment hostile to it. The economic laws of the land 
are explicitly capitalistic ones, and if they were strictly enforced many of 
the practices of Japanese firms would have to be prohibited.'> Ideologues 


15. For example, according to law a board of directors is supposed to supervise the con- 
duct of a company’s president and top executives. In practice, directors typically are high- 
level managers subordinate to the president, hardly in a position to supervise their superior. 
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of the right have complained that the system violates the rights of capital- 
ists. Leftists have charged that the system is a subtle way of exploiting 

` labor under the guise of humanism. The system’s evolution and growth 
despite its hostile environment seem to testify to the strength of its ration- 
ality. The appeal of an economic system presupposes that it fulfill two 
conditions: first, its underlying principles are rational and logical and have 
universal applicability; second, there is sufficient evidence that it can be 
put into practice. Both tests are met by the humanistic enterprise system. 
The premises of economic humanism (the human theory of value, percep- 
tion of man as an intellectual and psychological being) and the principles 
of the humanistic enterprise system (people-orientation, encouragement of 
sharing, and reliance on the organized market) are rational, universally 
applicable, and free of cultural bias. As to the second test, Japan’s postwar 
economic miracle is more than ample evidence that the system works in 
practice. 

The idea of economic humanism is nothing new and is not exclusively of 
Japanese origin. History offers numerous examples of past attempts to 
build communitarian economic organizations. In the United States there 
are companies noted for their people-orientation, subject to the constraints 
of capitalism.!© The ESOP (Employee Stock Ownership Plan) movement 
may be construed as an experiment to add a touch of sharing to corporate 
activity in the American context. What is new is that in postwar Japan the 
humanistic enterprise system based on the philosophy of economic human- 
ism evolved, assumed concrete shape, built a solid foundation, and demon- 
strated its awesome dynamism in a manner and to a degree never 
witnessed elsewhere іп the past.!7 In an age when the global influence of 
Japan’s economic power is growing, it will be unfortunate and counter- 
productive for the world to remain misinformed about that historic evolu- 
tion. 


16. Among those often cited are Hewlett-Packard, International Business Machines, and 
Procter & Gamble. 

17. The principles of the humanistic enterprise system, often confused with the so-called 
Japanese-style management system, are already being exported through Japanese firms’ direct 
investments abroad. In the U.S. there have been numerous reports that the humanistic mana- 
gerial approach, which Japanese firms bring to America, works, is accepted by American 
workers, and even brings about revolutionary changes in management-labor relations. The 
point to be stressed is that the appeal and exportability of economic humanism are due to its 
rationality and have little to do with Japanese culture. See Frank Viviano, `* ‘Wa’ and the Art 
of Auto Assembly,” Image, October 6, 1985, pp. 20-28, 76—78, and John Eckhouse, “Rich- 
mond Firm Takes a Lesson from Japan,” San Francisco Chronicle, July 30, 1987, p. 23. 





AFRICA IN CHINESE FOREIGN POLICY 


George T. Yu 





Since the opening of Sino-American relations in the 
1970s and the reopening of Sino-Soviet relations in the 1980s, China’s for- 
eign policy toward Africa has been far less pronounced, at least compared 
to the levels of Chinese interest and activities in Africa in the 1960s and 
early 1970s. China’s preoccupation in the 1980s with internal economic 
development, “the four modernizations,” and political change have also 
been the focus of much attention. Have the concerns with economic and 
political developments and relations with the superpowers so consumed 
China that it has neglected foreign relations on other fronts, including Af- 
rica? The purpose of this article is to consider China’s African policy since 
the 1960s, with a focus on political and foreign aid policies and behavior. 
Specifically, we will examine the following questions: What has been the 
role of the African theater in Chinese foreign policy? What major policy 
changes, if any, have taken place in China’s African policy? Has China 
sought to maintain a significant level of interaction with Africa in the 
1980s? If so, how and with what success? Is there an Africa in future 
Chinese foreign policy considerations? And, what does China’s African 
policy tell us about Chinese foreign policy generally? 


The African Initiative 
In discussions with President El Haji Omar Bongo of Chad during his 
sixth visit to China in February 1987, China’s leaders reiterated interest in 
and support for continued close relations with Africa and the Third 
World.! Deng Xiaoping told Bongo that China wanted to achieve a new 
level of development in the Third World and to demonstrate how a devel- 
oping nation can modernize. However, Deng rejected blind imitation of 
China’s experiences; rather, Africa should use China’s developmental ex- 
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perience as a reference, adopting those features that are usable. Mean- 
while, President Li Xiannian assured his Chad counterpart that China 
would adhere to the “open policy” of relations with Africa and the world. 
President Bongo’s visit and Deng Xiaoping’s and Li Xiannian’s messages 
represent China’s continued interest in winning friends and influencing 
people in Africa. Since the 1960s, some key players and dominant appeals 
have changed in the unfolding drama and relations have experienced high 
and low points, but China’s interest in and relations with Africa have per- 
sisted and expanded. 

The Bandung Conference of 1955 marked the beginning of Chinese ap- 
preciation of the role of the Third World in combating adversaries and 
winning international recognition and support, and the beginning of an 
interest in and policy toward Africa. It will be recalled that in the early 
1950s the People’s Republic of China (PRC) foreign policy was directed 
chiefly at resolving the issues of protecting itself against the perceived 
American threat, seeking recognition as the legal government of China (in 
competition with the Republic of China on Taiwan), and specifically culti-, 
vating the friendship of the Asian states to its south and southwest. Mean- 
while, an alliance with the Soviet Union and the Communist bloc was also 
instituted. Thus, China’s decision in the mid-1950s to expand its foreign 
policy arena beyond Asia and the Communist bloc into the new world of 
Africa represented a major policy initiative. 

China’s formal entrance into the African theater began in North Africa. 
Egypt, one of six African states at the Bandung Conference, was the first 
African state to recognize China in 1956. However, it was not until the 
early 1960s that China’s role in the continent greatly intensified, princi- 
pally through its activities south of the Sahara. Three primary factors con- 
verged to contribute to China’s initial interest. First, there was the 
perception that the Third World offered China an arena in which to 
achieve its political/ideological objectives. Nowhere was this better stated 
than in Lin Biao’s famous statement of 1965. 


Since World War П, the proletarian revolutionary movement has for various 
reasons been temporarily held back in North America and West European capi- 
talist countries, while the people’s revolutionary movement in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America has been growing vigorously. ... In the final analysis, the whole 
cause of world revolution hinges on the revolutionary struggles of the Asian, 
African and Latin American people who make up the overwhelming majority of 
the world’s population. The socialist. countries should regard it as their interna- 
tional duty to support the people’s revolutionary struggles in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America.” 


2. Lin Biao, “Long Live the Victory of People’s War,” Renmin ribao, 3 September 1965. 
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A second factor was the campaign to secure international recognition 
and support as the sole legitimate government of China. In part, the drive 
constituted a reaction to the successful African policy of the Republic of 
China (Taiwan), which courted African nations to insure its international 
recognition, including its seat in the United Nations (African nations made 
up approximately 30% of the United Nations membership in 1963). An 
agricultural technical assistance program, Project Vanguard, inaugurated 
in 1961, secured African recognition and support for Taiwan.> In 1963, а 
high point in the competition between China and Taiwan in Africa, Tai- 
wan was recognized by 19 African states as opposed to 13 for China, and 
17 African states voted for Taiwan as opposed to 14 for China in the Gen- 
eral Assembly vote on the “Chinese representation” issue. Thus, it was 
evident to Beijing that Africa could play a vital role in the international 
recognition of China as the sole legal government (and thereby undermine 
Taiwan’s international standing), and that the African vote in the General 
Assembly could be a determining factor in replacing Taiwan with China in 
the United Nations. 

A third factor that explained heightened Chinese interest in Africa was 
the Sino-Soviet conflict. Following the open break with the Soviet Union 
in the early 1960s, Africa became a battlefield in the Sino-Soviet struggle. 
China sought to both exclude and oppose the Soviet Union, politically and 
otherwise, from and in Africa. In the former instance China campaigned 
to win African support to exclude Soviet participation at the abortive 
Afro-Asian conference of 1965; in the latter case, China supported one 
group of African liberation movements—e.g., the Uniao Nacional Para a 
Independencia Total de Angola (UNITA) and Zimbabwe African Na- 
tional Union (ZANU)—while opposing other groups supported by the So- 
viet Union, such as the Movimento Popular de Libertacao de Angola 
(MPLA) and the Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU). 

By the mid-1960s, China’s African policy was well launched. Beijing 
gave every indication that it assigned a high priority to the African theater, 
one indicator being Zhou Enlai’s three trips to Africa in 1963-1965. The 
most celebrated was his visit to ten African countries (Algeria, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Somalia, the Sudan, Tunisia, and the 
United Arab Republic) between December 14, 1963, and February 4, 
1964. These visits were only the second venture China had made outside 
of Asia since it intervened in the Eastern European crisis of 1956, and they 
represented an opportunity for China to present itself “їп person” interna- 


3. Н.К. Yang, “Chiang Kai-shek and Africa,” paper prepared for the Conference on Chi- 
ang Kai-shek and Modern China, Taipei, 1986; Wei Liang-Tsai, Peking Versus Taipei in Af- 
rica 1960-1978 (Taipet: The Asia and World Institute, 1982). 
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tionally to Africa and the Third World. More important, it gave China 
the opportunity to directly manifest its orientations and policy toward Af- 
rica. 


Principles and Policies 

Zhou stressed a number of Chinese foreign policy themes in the course of 
the visits to Africa* and, with minor variations, these became the general 
principles governing China’s African policy. First, there was a full com- 
mitment to the goal of revolutionary struggle. Zhou defined Africa’s revo- 
lutionary struggles in terms of “the struggle for the complete destruction 
of colonial control and the thorough elimination of colonial influences to 
realize the full and total independence of the African states.” For those 
African nations in the process of achieving national liberation, Zhou con- 
tinued, “the peoples of these nations were struggling to realize national 
independence, to achieve the initial victory for a national democratic 
revolution.” China without question supported both types of revolution- 
ary struggles, and Zhou stated this in Ghana in unqualified terms." 

A second principle expressed by Zhou was mutual political support. 
With its support for the African peoples manifested through recognition of 
the new states and the offers of assistance to select national liberation 
movements, it was China’s turn to state its interests. Zhou spelled out its 
needs: recognition of the PRC as the government of China, support for 
China’s struggle to liberate Taiwan, opposition to any attempt to create 
“two Chinas,” and the restoration of China’s legitimate rights in the 
United Nations. In Somalia, Zhou made clear his government’s position 
that “there is only one China in the world, not two Chinas.” At a press 
conference in Cairo, Zhou commented on the United Nations’ China rep- 
resentation issue, which he said was one of restoring China’s legitimate 
rights in the world organization. Mutual support in this instance meant, 
therefore, African support of China’s political interests, specifically recog- 
nition of the PRC’s legitimacy internationally as the sole government of 
China. 

Third World unity was Zhou’s final major theme. Solidarity was neces- 
sary for the Third World to achieve independence and development; more 
important, unity was essential if freedom was to be maintained in the face 
of colonialism and imperialism. The threat of “imperialist-colonialist ag- 


4. A collection of Zhou Enlai’s speeches and press interviews during his African visit is 
titled Ya-Fei renmin fandi datuanjie wansui [Long Live the Great Anti-Imperialist Unity of 
the Peoples of Asia and Africa], (Beijing: Renmin, 1964). 

5. Ibid., p. 121. 

6. Ibid., p. 259. 
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gression and oppression” was ever present, requiring the peoples of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America to unite to combat the adversaries.” Implied in 
Zhou’s message of unity was the harnessing and mobilization of the collec- 
tive strength of the Third World, both as a force against colonialism and 
imperialism (read the superpowers) and as a potential powerful interna- 
tional bloc. From China’s viewpoint in the mid-1960s, given its adver- 
sarial relationships with the Soviet Union and the United States 
necessitating the formulation and operation of an independent foreign pol- 
icy to safeguard its national interests, Africa (and the Third World) as an 
international bloc constituted a promising “third force” in international 
politics. 

In operational terms, China’s policy was to court and recognize those 
African states that had achieved independence, while encouraging and 
supporting African liberation struggles in progress. A major foreign aid 
campaign was launched; Zhou had announced China’s “Eight Principles 
of Economic and Technical Aid” on January 15,, 1964, in Ghana, and 
these stressed China’s contributive role to Africa’s development.® It was 
estimated that through 1966 Chinese aid commitments to Africa totaled 
$428 million.? Thus by the end of 1965, seventeen of the 38 African states 
had recognized China (compared to fourteen who continued diplomatic 
relations with Taiwan), and linkages had been established with at least a 
dozen African liberation movements. 

The promise of a sustained Chinese initiative in Africa did not material- 
ize; the outbreak of the Cultural Revolution in 1966 changed the direction 
of China’s policy and behavior. Similar to its foreign policy globally, 
China’s relations with Africa were curtailed. Its image of “turning in- 
ward” was further enhanced by the recall of all its ambassadors to Africa 
(except to Cairo). Meanwhile, the radical domestic policies of the Cultural 
Revolution combined with a militant international posture, symbolized by 
Lin Biao’s call for the Third World countryside to surround the Western 
industrial cities, did not win China new African friends. Indeed, in a few 
instances, as in the case of Ghana in 1966, suspension or termination of 
relations resulted. 

China’s African policy did not cease with the Cultural Revolution, how- 
ever, even if operational activities were reduced. In specific instances, the 
level of intensity of relations increased; that is, China developed close 
political and economic linkages with select African states, including the 


7. Ibid., p. 242. 

8. Ibid., рр. 130-132. 

9. U.S. Department of State, Communist States and Developing Countries: Aid and Trade 
in 1974 (Washington, D.C., February 1976). 
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Congo (Brazzaville), Guinea, Mali, Tanzania, and Zambia. Economic, 
military, and political relations were especially close with Tanzania, but 
the pattern of behavior with the other states embraced a full range of activ- 
ities, including cultural exchanges, economic and technical assistance, and 
trade. It was in 1967, for example, that Beijing concluded an agreement to 
build the Tanzania-Zambia Railway, China’s largest foreign aid project 
($600 million plus).'° China’s African policy was not dormant. 


Reemergence 

From the low point of the late 1960s, the early 1970s witnessed the 
reemergence of China in the African theater. A key factor contributing to 
China’s renewed activities was the deteriorating relationship with the So- 
viet Union. The 1968 Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia and the 1969 bor- 
der clashes along the Chinese-Russian border raised the level of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict to new heights, where the Soviet Union constituted a threat 
to China’s national security. One consequence of the perceived threat was 
China’s reassessment of its foreign relations, including relations with the 
United States; others included the decision to further internationalize its 
anti-Soviet policy and to identify and secure its international role and sta- 
tus. The latter policies included an African component. 

The new direction of Beijing’s African policy in the early 1970s was 
manifested on two primary fronts: identification with and search for sup- 
port from the Third World and the formulation of the “theory of the three 
worlds.” The “theory of the three worlds” was presented by Deng Xiao- 
ping to the United Nations in April 1974; earlier, in February, Mao 
Zedong reportedly had discussed the concept with President Kaunda of 
Zambia.!! The “theory” was divided into three primary parts. The first 
part divided the world into three components: The First World of the 
superpowers, the United States and the Soviet Union; the Second World, 
comprising Canada, Europe, Japan, and Oceania; and the Third World, 
the developing countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Second, 
China opposed hegemonism and placed itself in the developing Third 


10. George T. Yu, “The Tanzania-Zambia Railway: A Case Study in Chinese Economic 
Aid to Africa,” in Warren Weinstein and Thomas H. Henriken, eds., Soviet and Chinese Aid 
to African Nations (New York: Praeger, 1980), pp. 117-144. For a recent report on the 
railway, see “Tanzania-Zambia Railway Revives,” Beijing Review, 30:10 (9 March 1987), p. 
28. China continues to manage the railway. 

11. Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, Feizhou gaikuang [Survey of Africa] (Beijing: 
Shijie, 1981), p. 348. Chapter 9 is a historical survey of Sino-African relations down to the 
late 1970s. The book was written by members of the African staff of the Academy’s Institute 
of West-Asian and African Studies. 
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World. The third part was the international struggle consisting of the op- 
position of the Third World (joined by the Second) against the First, prin- 
` cipally the Soviet Union. It was clear that one objective of China’s theory 
of the three worlds was an attempt at an international united front strategy 
directed at the superpowers, but chiefly against the Soviet Union. In line 
with this strategy, China cultivated relations with the African states, mem- 
bers of the vast Third World. As one Chinese source put it, under the 
guidance of Chairman Mao Zedong’s Three Worlds strategy, Sino-African 
relations progressed one step further. !2 

The early 1970s, similar to the 1960-1965 period, was an era of intense 
Chinese activism in Africa. Three areas of activity will suffice to provide 
examples of the extent of China’s behavior. First, China undertook a ma- 
jor campaign to secure diplomatic recognition. Between January 1970 and 
December 1972, China established relations with eleven additional African 
states and restored relations with four; by the end of 1975, 37 of the 48 
African states recognized China. Second, between 1970 and 1977 Chinese 
aid commitments totaled nearly $1.9 billion to 29 African countries. !5 
Third, a major program was launched inviting African leaders to China. 
Between January 1970 and December 1975, no less than 16 African heads 
of government visited China, including President Nimeri of the Sudan 
(1970), Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia (1971), and President Nyerere 
of Tanzania (1974). 

Thus by the mid-1970s, China could claim two major successes from its 
forward diplomacy in Africa. First, in 1971 the PRC secured China’s 
U.N. seat with the support of 26 African states (34% of the General As- 
sembly vote). Second, China won the battle against Taiwan in Africa; by 
1975, 37 African states had recognized China as opposed to eight who 
continued to maintain relations with Taiwan. Less successful was China’s 
attempt to organize an African anti-Soviet front based on the three worlds 
theory, as the African states were unwilling to accept China’s world view 
and rejected Beijing’s anti-Soviet policy. 


A New Direction 
China’s emergence from the turmoil of the Cultural Revolution and the 
change in the political leadership brought forth policy changes not only on 
the domestic front but also in foreign policy. One important initial devel- 
opment was the movement toward full reconciliation with the United 


12. Ibid. 
13, U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, Communist Aid to Less кше Countries of the 
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States, leading to the establishment of formal diplomatic relations in 1979. 
It can be assumed that the development of the American connection con- 
sumed much of China’s diplomatic energies, given its perceived impor- 
tance to China’s economic development and national security. But the 
new direction in China’s relations with the U.S. signaled only the begin- 
ning of the changes soon to occur in the other areas of Chinese foreign 
policy, including discarding the united front policy and the gradual move- 
ment toward reducing tensions and reopening former linkages with the 
Soviet Union. Meanwhile, to assure China’s “independence” in the devel- 
oping relationship with the superpowers, its Third World membership was 
reaffirmed. In the 1980s, Africa once more assumed a leading role in 
China’s foreign policy. 

China’s “new” foreign policy was presented at the Twelfth National 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party in September 1982. The pro- 
nouncement!4 stressed adherence “to an independent foreign policy,” with 
China never attaching “itself to any big power or group of powers.” 
China’s relations would be governed by the Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence, “applicable to our relations with all countries, including so- 
cialist countries.” However, “the main forces jeopardizing peaceful coex- 
istence among nations today are imperialism, hegemonism and 
colonialism. . . .This is the main source of instability and turmoil in the 
world.” This was the source that China fought against, whether in Korea 
or in Afghanistan, Palestine and South Africa; this was also the source to 
be opposed by the “peoples of the world” (i.e., the Third World). China 
was a member of the Third World and it shared both a common struggle 
“against imperialism, hegemonism and colonialism” and a common task of 
defending the “national independence and state sovereignty” and “devel- 
oping national economies” of the peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. 

The reaffirmation of China’s Third World role was immediately fol- 
lowed by Premier Zhao Ziyang’s visit to eleven African countries (Algeria, 
Congo, Egypt, Gabon, Guinea, Kenya, Morocco, Tanzania, Zaire, 
Zambia, and Zimbabwe) between December 20, 1982, and January 17, 
1983, signaling the continued importance of Africa to China. More impor- 
tant, Zhao’s African sojourn marked China’s attempt to formalize a new 
African policy, politically and economically, in the context of China’s con- 
temporary developmental priorities and global interests. Zhao repeated a 
number of general messages to Africa, including continued support for Af- 
rican liberation struggles (Namibia and South Africa), the safeguarding of 
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national independence (consolidating African political independence), and 
the development of national economies (South-South cooperation). And 
similar to Zhou Enlai in the 1960s, Zhao also called for Third World 
unity. 

Zhao’s specific messages, however, represented new directions in 
China’s African policy. We shall examine two principal message areas, the 
Soviet Union and China’s African policy, and Chinese economic and tech- 
nical assistance programs. As we have noted, China’s relations with Af- 
rica have been closely interlinked with Sino-Soviet relations; China sought 
repeatedly to use Africa in the 1960s and 1970s as an area of confrontation 
in its struggles with the Soviet Union, albeit with very limited success. The 
changes in Chinese foreign policy formalized in 1982 (but begun earlier) 
included improved relations with the Soviet Union on select fronts. One 
such region was Africa. As Premier Zhao signaled in answer to questions 
put to him by newsmen during his visits in Africa, China was ready to 
normalize relations with the Soviet Опіоп.!5 China would no longer op- 
pose African states or liberation groups which enjoyed close linkages with 
the Soviet Union; Africa no longer had to choose between China and the 
USSR. A consequence of improving Sino-Soviet interaction was the termi- 
nation of overt conflict and competition in Africa between the two Com- 
munist players, symbolized by China’s recognition in 1982 of the 
government in Angola, which had close Soviet/Cuban ties. 

A more difficult message carried by Zhao contained the changes in Chi- 
nese economic and technical assistance policy. Zhao announced “Four 
Principles on Sino-African Economic and Technical Co-operation” on 
January 13, 1983, in Tanzania, the largest African recipient of Chinese 
'аіа.!6 Compared to the “Eight Principles” of 1964 that governed Chinese 
foreign aid and technical assistance programs through the early 1980s, 
‘Zhao’s “Four Principles” of 1983 stressed a different orientation. The 
‚1964 principles focused attention on China’s contributive role and on re- 
spect for the “sovereignty of the recipient countries,” and there was no 
‘request for privileges for Chinese aid personnel. On the other hand, the 
“Four Principles” of 1983 emphasized mutual benefits, practical results, 

„diversity іп form, and common development. No doubt influenced by its 
‘new developmental priorities and limited resources, China signaled an end 
ito its large aid commitments and large-scale technical assistance projects. 

Henceforth, the emphasis was to be on mutual benefits and common devel- 
‘opment, or “co-operative projects and joint ventures,” with both the recip- 


15. “The African Situation and Sino-African Relations,” China and the World, 4 (Beijing: 
Beijing Review, 1983), рр. 21—22. 
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ient of China’s aid and China contributing jointly to a project. There also 
would be no more projects comparable to the Tanzania-Zambia Railway; 
instead, “efforts will be made to achieve good economic results with less 
investment, shorter construction cycles and quicker returns.” Finally, di- 
versity in form included Chinese bidding on construction and other 
projects funded by an African state, a third party foreign donor, or an 
international organization. In short, the objective of Chinese aid was to 
“contribute to the enhancement of the self-reliance capabilities” of both 
Africa and China. 

A key principle in China’s new foreign aid policy was mutual economic 
benefit, the idea that economic and technical assistance for development 
was two-sided, an adventure in cost sharing. In operational terms, mutual 
benefit would work as follows: whereas under the old principle one dol- 
lar’s worth of assistance would accomplish one task, the same dollar under 
the new principle, through cost sharing, would carry out five or even ten 
projects. Hence, the call for joint ventures and diverse forms of Chinese 
contribution. But this assumed, in the case of joint ventures, an ability to 
contribute to a project on the part of the African partner, a questionable 
assumption. The difficulties with China’s past aid program and the 
problems associated with the implementation of the new policy were well 
recognized by a Chinese commentator: 


Because both China and the African nations are developing and poor countries, 
it becomes difficult for them to cooperate if funding is limited only to one 
side. . . . Such a situation cannot be maintained for long.!7 


China’s dilemma was that it was a developing nation with limited re- 
sources and high internal demands, but it was also an aspiring world 
power with global interests that required, in this instance, a foreign aid 
policy in accord with that role. In the 1980s, the conflict between attend- 
ing to domestic development needs and external political requisites was 
settled in favor of the former, at least partially. China continued an active 
foreign aid program in Africa, though at a reduced level compared to the 
early 1960s and 1970s; in 1984, for example, China extended $1.1 million 
in grants and loans to Botswana, chiefly for a rail renewal project. But, as 
the “Four Principles” indicated, China was searching for new policy 
guidelines on the one hand that would assure it of a leading role in Africa, 
thereby giving credibility to China’s Third World policy, while on the 
other it was adopting new aid policies to interact with Africa, thereby re- 
ducing the financial and human demands on China’s limited resources. 
Could such a policy be formulated? 


17. Huagiao ribao, 10 December 1984. 
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“Seeking Truth from Facts”: Building a 

New Policy 
China’s search for a new African policy has assigned greater attention to 
“seeking truth from facts,” namely, formulating policy based upon knowl- 
edge and understanding of the region, including the training of a cadre of 
area Specialists. Prior to 1949 the Chinese Communist elite and the Chi- 
nese people had only limited consciousness about Africa. and its peoples. 
While China had expressed an interest in Africa as early as the 1950s, that 
interest was frequently based less on a “factual” basis—e.g., formal knowl- 
edge of the history and culture of the continent—and more upon an ideo- 
logical/political awareness—e.g., the antiimperialist, anticolonialist (and 
later antirevisionist) revolutionary front and masses line. 

The need for more formal knowledge of Africa (and the world) was ex- 
pressly recognized by the Chinese elite in the 1960s; in 1961 a separate 
Asian-African Institute was created from the Institute of International Re- 
lations in the Chinese Academy of Ѕсіепсеѕ.!8 However, it was not until 
1964, following Mao Zedong’s 1963 directive to strengthen research in in- 
ternational relations, that Chinese institutions of higher learning began to 
offer training in international relations and area studies. The Department 
of International Politics and the Institute of African and Asian Studies 
were established at Peking University in 1964, and the African Geography 
Institute was founded at Nanjing University. However, the attempt to of- 
fer formal training in African studies was aborted with the beginning of 
the Cultural Revolution in 1966. As with other research and teaching 
units and personnel, African institutes were “suspended” and the staff dis- 
persed. 

Chinese scholars date the beginnings of the rebirth of African studies 
and scholarship generally in 1977, the year of the founding of the Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences. But it was not until 1981 that the Academy’s 
African unit, the Institute of West-Asian and African Studies, was acti- 
vated, following its transfer from the International Liaison Department of 
the Chinese Communist Party where the Institute had been housed during 
the Cultural Revolution. The late 1970s also witnessed the reactivation of 
other academic and government research units with an African compo- 
nent, including the African institutes at Peking and Nanjing universities, 
the Institute of International Studies of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and the Institute of Contemporary International Relations of the State 


18. Xia Jisheng, “Introduction to Conditions on Research on African Problems in New 
China,” Ya-Fei wenti yanjiu [Afro-Asian Studies] (May 1982), pp. 109-114. The essay pro- 
vides a useful introduction to African studies in China. 
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Council. Chinese African units have made a determined effort to make up 
for lost time. This has included starting specific African teaching pro- 
grams at universities for new specialists (previously most Chinese African 
specialists received their training in foreign languages and took up their 
specialty “‘on-the-job’’), the retraining of selected professors and research- 
ers (some at African centers in the United States), the building of Africana 
collections in libraries (a serious problem given the years of neglect in for- 
eign acquisitions), participation in international conferences and seminars 
on African studies (a new experience for most Chinese Africanists), and 
field experience in Africa (unknown to the majority of Chinese A fricanists, 
although common to large numbers of Chinese aid workers). 

African studies programs and personnel represent important resources 
in the formulation and conduct of Chinese foreign policy; knowledge by 
experienced and trained personnel must be presumed to make a contribu- 
tion toward informed foreign policy decisions. A close relationship has 
existed between many of the Chinese African research organizations and 
policy making, at least to the extent that such units have provided the data 
and analysis (and sometimes the personnel) from which policies can be 
made. In the early 1980s, for example, the Institute of International Stud- 
ies of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent a special team on a fact- 
finding mission to investigate economic and other conditions in Africa, 
including African economic growth, the scale of capital construction, agri- 
cultural development, management problems, the pace of nationalization, 
problems associated with foreign aid, and the role of the Soviet Union and 
the United States in Аїгіса.!9 Assuming that Chinese policy makers. con- 
sidered the aforementioned and other reports “seeking truth from facts,” 
one must expect that such findings contribute toward the building of a new 
Chinese African policy. 


Learning from Africa 
Whither China’s African policy? And what can we learn from Africa 
about Chinese foreign policy? We conclude this discussion with an exami- 
nation of the questions from three primary foreign policy perspectives: 
orientations, commitments, and behavior. First, Chinese attitudes, percep- 
tions, and values regarding Africa have remained largely constant, regard- 
ing the continent as a bastion against colonialism, imperialism, and (on 


19. Liu Changqin and Yang Копрјіа, “Economic Situation and Its Impact in African 
Countries,” Beijing Review, 27: 28 (July 9, 1984), pp. 26-31. This is an abridged translation 
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occasion) revisionism on the world stage, not unlike itself. And like 
China, Africa is in the process of developing. China and Africa are per- 
ceived as units struggling against common causes for common goals. In 
short, China sees Africa (and the Third World) as sharing similar circum- 
stances and experiences that mark their roles in the international political 
system. 

These orientations have underlain China’s African policy, but the atti- 
tudes expressed have been at the core of its foreign policy in general: 
China as an aspiring, struggling, developing nation seeks international ac- 
ceptance and recognition while subject to the historical and contemporary 
domination and threats of the powerful, the West and Japan in general and 
the superpowers in particular. China has not felt that the world—includ- 
ing many Africans—understands the depth of this orientation. However, 
Africa and the Third World, sharing similar historical circumstances and 
contemporary experiences, can better comprehend China’s psychological 
feelings than most other players on the world stage. In this sense, China’s 
African policy has been a manifestation of China’s basic foreign policy 
attitudes, an expression of China’s perceptions of the world, and a state- 
ment of China’s values governing foreign relations. 

Second, Chinese foreign policy commitments toward Africa have repre- 
sented key components of Chinese policy generally. Consider the legiti- 
macy question, or the competition with the Republic of China on Taiwan 
for the right to be recognized as China, including representing China inter- 
nationally. China’s policy toward Africa during the 1960s and 1970s was 
clearly directed at winning African recognition, which in turn led to 
China’s seating in the United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. Less successful was China’s reactive policy in Africa in the context 
of the Sino-Soviet conflict, directed at discrediting and forming a united 
front against the Soviet Union. In the 1980s, China’s African policy has 
been a key component of its Third World policy and “independent foreign 
policy;” the goal of relations with Africa was to ensure China’s Third 
World status and provide a balance with Washington and Moscow. 

As a major global player, China’s African policies must be considered in 
a global context. Some students of Chinese foreign policy argue that rela- 
tions with Africa do not serve China’s basic interests—economic develop- 
ment and security; neither China’s primary security threat from the Soviet 
Union nor China’s economic interests, which can be met by the United 
States, Japan, and other developed countries, can be satisfied by Africa. 
But this argument negates China’s contemporary and aspiring global inter- 
est and role, it denies the importance of past and current Chinese policies 
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toward Africa, and it overlooks the function of China’s policies toward 
Africa in the context of the totality of Chinese foreign policy. 

Finally, let us consider China’s foreign policy behavior with a focus 
upon foreign policy instruments. China has made use of a variety of in- 
struments in relations with Africa, including delegation visits, economic 
and technical assistance, and military aid. Indeed, the external activity of 
China toward Africa has been extensive. Consider Chinese delegation vis- 
its to Africa, a highly visible form of behavior, the most noted being the 
visits of Zhou Enlai during 1963-1964 and Zhao Ziyang during 
1982-1983. If state visits by premiers constitute measurements of the im- 
portance one state assigns to a region, then Zhou’s and Zhao’s African 
visits must be regarded as key indicators of Chinese behavior. In this 
sense, China’s African policy, as seen through Chinese actions, has occu- 
pied a vital role in Chinese foreign policy. 

Whither China’s African policy? Our investigation suggests that Africa 
has served a number of vital functions and needs in China’s world role and 
foreign policy. Assuming China’s continued “open policy” on the global 
stage, the African theater is not likely to diminish in importance. 





SELF-DETERMINATION AND THE 
CRISIS IN NEW CALEDONIA 


The Search for a Legitimate Self 
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Since the abortive rebellion in preindependence Vanu- 
atu and preceding the turbulent events in Fiji, an issue that arose and still 
remains prominent in the South Pacific region is that of self-determination 
in New Caledonia. The territory is a French “colony,” ! and arguably 
France’s most prized possession in the region with a rather substantial 
(French) settler population. In a period when colonialism elsewhere in the 
world is an institution of the past, New Caledonia represents an anachro- 
nism but is perhaps not unique. France still maintains remnants of its 
colonial past in the form of small islands in the Pacific—French Polynesia 
and the Wallis and Futuna islands. What sets New Caledonia apart is that 
for the past decade, particularly since the beginning of the 1980s, the rela- 
tive calm in the territory has given way to a civil confrontation between 
the Kanaks (the indigenous Melanesians) and the Caldoche (the French 
settler population). The Kanaks demand independence, challenging con- 
tinued French rule and threatening to sever French control for good. On 
the other hand, the Caldoche advocate regional autonomy for the territory 
under French rule or some form of association with France. The Caldoche 
in essence favor continued French metropolitan sovereignty within which 
New Caledonia would be more or less a unit (albeit located in the South 
Pacific). In almost every respect, the Caldoche position is the antithesis of 
Kanak nationalism. 

In November 1984 Caldoche-Kanak confrontations took on rather vio- 
lent dimensions, prompting the French government to send in more than 
6,000 gendarmes to keep the peace. In late April 1988, barely a fortnight 
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before the French presidential elections, 22 gendarmes, a magistrate, and 
an army officer were taken hostage as part of the Kanak effort to draw 
attention to their demands. In a subsequent rescue effort by security 
forces, 19 Kanaks and two French servicemen were killed. The incident, 
the most violent in the history of the Kanak struggle so far, worsened the 
already tenuous relationship between the Kanaks and the Caldoche. 

In the history of French colonial rule, Caldoche-Kanak confrontations 
are not a new phenomenon. In fact, events in New Caledonia are reminis- 
cent of those in French Algeria and French Indochina. But despite certain 
similarities, New Caledonia is unique because, unlike the other two cases, 
the indigenous nationalists are in the minority. Of the 145,000 residents of 
the island, Kanaks make up just over 40%, while 37% are European set- 
tlers. The rest of the population comprises small migrant groups of In- 
donesians, Vietnamese, New Hebrideans, Wallis and French Polynesians, 
most of whom immigrated to the territory in the past two to four decades. 
They usually identify and side with the European settlers in political dis- 
ршіеѕ.2 _Kanaks contend their demographic disadvantage is the result of a 
deliberate French plan to stifle any indigenous nationalist demand for in- 
dependence, but there is no conclusive evidence to support these conten- 
tions. Be that as it may, the reality of the Kanaks’ position is that they are 
outnumbered and whatever potential political power they possess is con- 
siderably undermined by this fact. Thus, New Caledonia is not just an- 
other example of metropolitan France seeking to annex a colonial territory 
or fighting to subdue a recalcitrant colony. It represents a complex case of 
two competing nationalisms, each claiming a legitimate right to decide the 
political destiny of the territory. The issue in New Caledonia is not 
whether the territory has the right to self-determination, but rather who 
has the right to determine what for the territory. The significance of this 
` question becomes clear when one considers the nature of self-determina- 
tion and its implications for New Caledonia. 

To the extent that the Caldoche favor association with France, their 
demand represents one form of self-determination, while the Kanak de- 
mand for independence is another. In colonial territories where similar 
disagreements have occurred, the issue has usually been decided by a ma- 
jority vote through universal adult suffrage and the results of the referen- 
dum regarded as legitimate acts of self-determination. Despite the obvious 
appeal of such a solution, its application to New Caledonia, with its demo- 
graphic composition, has presented problems. The Caldoche majority 
have always favored a referendum with a broadly based electoral list to 
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include anyone who has been resident for more than three years in New 
Caledonia. Since most new residents in the territory are of French origin 
and support a continued association with France, it is obvious that the 
results of any vote based on such an electoral roll would favor the loyalists. 
The Kanaks, on the other hand, have always argued that any referendum 
should be based on an electoral roll restricted to Melanesians and other 
residents with at least one parent born in New Caledonia. From their 
point of view, a restricted electoral roll would compensate for what they 
regard as their artificially induced minority status and ensure a 
proindependence vote. The Kanak position has the support of the South 
Pacific Forum states, including Australia and New Zealand. 

In 1986 France endorsed the Caldoche position, and the following 
year—on September 13, 1987—the poll took place amidst boycotts and 
protests by Kanaks. Even though only 58% of the electorate voted, the 
result overwhelmingly favored the loyalists, who saw it as a clear victory 
for continued association with France and indeed the product of a genuine 
act of self-determination. But with 42% of the electorate having boycotted 
the polls, the Kanaks also claimed a victory and continued their struggle 
for independence. As recent events in the territory indicate, the crisis in 
New Caledonia is far from resolved. In the post-referendum period the 
vital questions that plagued the Chirac government persist and now con- 
front the Rocard administration: if self-determination is a right of peoples, 
then what or who is a “people” whose right it is to determine their polit- 
ical future? The search for the legitimate self in New Caledonia is the 
central objective of this essay. 


The Crisis in a Historical Context 
New Caledonia was first discovered by the West in the person of Captain 
Cook in 1774. Almost eight decades later, in 1853, France acquired and 
annexed the territory, and the island’s warm climate attracted a few Euro- 
pean settlers. But in 1864 the French government began developing the 
territory into a penal colony; this continued as the convicts generally pro- 
vided cheap labor for settler farmers and for the suddenly booming nickel 
industry on the island. As a result of persistent settler demand for land, 
the colonial administration adopted what came to be called a policy of 
cantonnement. This involved the concentration of the Melanesians on 
reserves deemed sufficient to support their subsistence culture, with the 
land outside made available for European settlement. The policy was sup- 
plemented with the more rigid system of indigenat, a code of native regula- 
tions common to French colonies before World War II, which forbade free 
movement from reserves and closely regulated life thereon. It also re- 
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quired the natives to do compulsory labor on public works and to pay a 
head or poll tax to help finance administrative costs in the colony. Kanak 
dissatisfaction with French administration led to an uprising in 1878 that 
was brought under control at the cost of over 1200 lives. The use of the 
island as a penal colony proved expensive in human and financial terms, 
and this led France to stop the penal service in 1897. But the use of con- 
vict labor for three decades had some adverse effects on the social structure 
of island residents. It has been noted that in the long run the cheap labor 
“had unfortunate psychological effects on the island’s white population, 
for the settlers thereby acquired a disdain for manual labour and came to 
think of themselves as landed gentry rather than as реаѕапіѕ.”3 

French colonial rule elsewhere was generally based on a policy of assim- 
ilation, and the cantonnement approach adopted for New Caledonia was a 
big contrast to the usual practice. It was largely due to the rapid growth of 
land acquisitions by the settlers, but also was “partly a racist contempt for 
Melanesian capabilities, and partly [stemmed] from a modicum of pater- 
nalistic concern to protect the Melanesians until they could be educated to 
cope with the demands of modern life.”* The practical effect of the 
cantonnement policy was that the Melanesians had no land rights as such 
outside the reserves, which were grants of the state and not freeholds. The 
boundaries could be, and frequently were altered by the colonial adminis- 
tration to accommodate growing demands for ranch land for settlers. By 
1946, about 19,000 Melanesians occupied reserves totalling 126,614 hect- 
ares on the Grand Terre (i.e., the main island). Another 12,000 lived on a 
further 209,372 hectares on the Loyalty Islands and Ile le Pines. These 
holdings were in contrast with 318,500 hectares held by 18,100 white set- 
tlers in the same регіоа.5 

To meet the required payment of head taxes, the Melanesians had to 
work for white settlers, usually for low wages. The combined effect of 
cantonnement and indigenat policies, therefore, was not just the maldistri- 
bution of land, but the effective development of a formalized system of 
division of labor in which white settlers enjoyed the position of land own- 
ers and entrepreneurs, while Melanesians and migrant workers had to de- 
pend on wages generated on the farms or in the nickel mines. These 
imbalances have continued to determine the social structure of New Cale- 
donia over the years. 


3. V. Thomson and R. Adloff, The French Pacific Islands: French Polynesia and New Cal- 
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Post-World War II Developments 

World War II brought major changes to New Caledonia. In 1940, having 
overthrown the Petainist governor of the island, the settlers welcomed 
General de Gaulle’s representative and opened the territory to Allied 
forces in the Pacific war. This brought the otherwise isolated Melanesians 
into contact with outsiders and helped loosen French controls and restric- 
tions. In 1946 the indigenat was abolished and civil liberties, including 
freedom from forced labor, introduced. With these changes came the first 
attempts at political mobilization of the Melanesians. Under the auspices 
of Catholic missionaries, the Union de Indigenes Caledonians Amis de la 
Liberte dans l’Ordre (UICALO) was formed іп 1946, followed immedi- 
ately by the formation of the Association des Indigenes Caledonians et 
Loyaltiens Francais (AICLF) by Protestant missionaries. Even though 
both organizations advocated Melanesian development and a resolution of 
the land problem, they were largely formed to protect the Melanesians 
from communist influence. Most Melanesians were enfranchised in 1951 
and this marked their active participation in New Caledonian politics. In 
the same year the Union Caledonienne (UC) was formed by Maurice Le- 
normard, and it emerged as the active political organization in the terri- 
tory, comprising both settlers and Melanesians who espoused moderate 
social and economic reform and devolution of power from Paris. It 
adopted the slogan “deux coleurs, un seul peuple.” In the 1953 territorial 
elections it won fifteen of the 25 council seats, nine of which were held by 
Melanesians. 

These developments were superseded by two major landmarks in New 
Caledonian political history. First, the UC, which had been more of a 
political movement since its formation, was reconstituted into a full 
fledged political party, and second, France introduced the /oi cadre, a form 
of constitutional framework for French overseas territories. Among other 
things, the /oi cadre established territorial assemblies and general councils 
in the colonies with decentralization from France as its main theme. It 
also introduced universal adult suffrage. The Joi cadre was formally ap- 
plied to New Caledonia in 1957. For conservative settlers who feared loss 
of privileges from France, the decentralization measures went too far. For 
the UC and its Melanesian supporters who favored self-government, it did 
not go far enough. Thus, even as early as 1957, the stage was set in New 
Caledonia for a controversy between a prometropolitan settler group and 
proautonomy multiracial political forces. 

The political successes of the UC became a source of increasing concern 
for conservative settler groups. In 1958 when de Gaulle came to power in 
France over the Algerian crisis, the settler groups looked to Paris for sup- 
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port and found it in the form of a symbolistic relationship with the con- 
servative forces there. In the territory, broussards (bush settlers) organized 
themselves into armed bands and terrorized UC deputies. Meanwhile, the 
new governor of the island took control of the Governing Council and, 
with the support of Paris, forced Lenormard, who had been elected a dep- 
uty in 1953, to resign. In disturbances following the governor’s actions, 
Lenormard was ordered deprived of civil liberties for ten years and the 
Territory Statute was revised to reduce the number and powers of the 
elected members of the Governing Council. Paris assumed control over 
more areas of administration, and more powers were invested in the gover- 
nor whose position was transformed into that of a high commissioner. The 
push for decentralization that had started with the Joi cadre was set back 
considerably, but despite these developments the UC remained popular 
and maintained majorities in the Territorial Assembly and was able to 
elect a deputy to Paris. Given the defeat of the French in Vietnam and 
their failure in Algeria, as well as the movement for decolonization at the 
beginning of the 1960s, it became obvious that notwithstanding the con- 
servative settler position the independence of New Caledonia and the sub- 
sequent loss of control by France was only a question of time. The loss of 
the territory to France could be delayed and perhaps avoided altogether 
only by the “creation” of a pro-French majority through changes in the 
demographic and voting patterns in the territory. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the French appear to have adopted this solution. 


Demographic Changes 
Since colonization the New Caledonian population has fallen into three 
categories—Europeans, Melanesians, and other ethnic nationalities. In 
1956 Melanesians numbered 34,969 and made up 51.1% of the population; 
25,160 Europeans made up 34.1%, and 8,351 others made up 12.2%. By 
1962 these figures had changed considerably. Melanesians increased in 
number to 41,190 but constituted only 47.6% of the total population (see 
Table 1). Thus, the political awakening of the Melanesians in the begin- 
ning of the 1960s was accompanied by a threat of minority status. This 
was the result of a new immigration policy supported by the colonial ad- 
ministration and France. In the early 1950s France encouraged Polyne- 
sian immigration to supplement Melanesian labor on the settler farms. 
This in itself had no significant effect on the population patterns in New 
Caledonia, but late in the decade and particularly in the early 1960s, immi- 
gration increased considerably with the influx of dispossessed settlers from 
Algeria and Vietnam. The 1969—1974 nickel boom also led to an increased 
number of migrants from France. By 1962 both the Europeans and other 
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TABLE 1 Population 


Europeans Melanesians Others Total 

% of total % of total % of total 

Number population Number population Number population 
1887° 18,800 30.1 42,500 68.0 1,200 1.9 62,500 
1901 22,750 41.8 29,100 53.5 2,550 4.7 54,400 
1906 20,900 39.2 28,500 53.5 3,900 7.3 53,300 
1911 17,300 34.2 28,800 56.9 4,500 8.9 50,600 
1921 14,200 29.9 27,100 57.1 6,200 13.1 47,500 
1931 15,200 26.6 28,600 50.0 13,400 23.4 57,200 
1936 15,400 28.9 28,000 54.1 9,000 16.9 53,200 


1946 18,100 28.9 31,000 49.4 13,600 20.7 62,700 
1951 20,400 31.1 34,000 51.9 11,100 16.9 65,000 
1956 25,160 36.7 34,969 51.1 8,351 12.2 68,480 
1962 33,355 38.6 41,190 47.6 11,974 13.8 86,519 
1969 41,268 41.0 46,200 45.9 13,111 13.0 100,579 
1974 51,582 39.2 53,725 40.8 26,358 20.0 131,665 
1976 50,757 38.1 55,598 41.7 26,878 20.2 133,233 
1979° 49,900 36.1 59,400 43.0 28,800 20.9 138,100 
1980° 49,700 35.6 60,500 43.3 29,400 21.1 139,600 


Source: INSEE: 1976: Service de la Statisque, 1980 p. 10. 
‘estimated 





nationalities had increased in number—Europeans to 33,355, forming 
38.6% of the population, and others to 11,974, or 13.8% of the total. The 
combined members of both groups reduced the Melanesians to a minority; 
these demographic imbalances have worsened over the years and effec- 
tively consolidated the Melanesian minority status. By the end of 1983, 
for instance, of the 145,368 residents in New Caledonia, 61,870 (42%) 
were Melanesians, 53,974 (37%) were Europeans, and others made up the 
remaining 21%.6 

It should be noted that the Melanesians have always remained the single 
largest nationality in New Caledonia. Their minority status has developed 
because residents in the “others” category tend to vote with the European 
settlers for a variety of reasons. As one commentator notes: “the Polyne- 
sians (tend) to manifest an ethnocentric superiority towards the Melane- 
sians, The other ethnic groups also see themselves largely dependent on 


6. French Embassy Press and Information Service, New Caledonia, Background and Polit- 
ical Evolution (Canberra: 1986), p. 2. 
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the French settlers for jobs and 1апа.”? The general view of the Melane- 
sian nationalists appears to be that the demographic changes have been 
artificially engineered by the French. However, there is no conclusive evi- 
dence to support this contention, and the loss of their majority status has 
proved to be the greatest obstacle to the claims of the Melanesians over the 
years. 


Development of Melanesian Politics 

The French conservative emphasis on centralization in the 1960s and the 
moderate approach of the UC proved unacceptable to radical Melanesian 
nationalists who subsequently formed new political associations to pursue 
Melanesian interests. Prominent among such organizations was the cul- 
turally oriented Foulards Rouge, aimed at reasserting the primacy of the 
Kanak culture and people. This organization emphasized radical Kanak 
nationalism as such and dealt with a broad range of issues including land 
rights, the French education system, and the right to publish a Melanesian 
language newspaper. The Foulards Rouge was to be the forerunner of 
three Melanesian political parties. The first was the Union Multiraciale de 
Nouvelle Caledonia, which initially sought self-government within the 
French Republic and improvements in living standards for the Melane- 
sians, but in 1975 changed its basic demand to full independence for the 
territory. It later changed its name to Front Uni Pour la Liberation des 
Kanaks (FULK). In 1974 the Christian oriented Union Progressiste Mul- 
tiraciale was formed, becoming the Union Progressiste Melanesienne in 
1977. That same year the radical Marxist-inclined Parti de Liberation 
Kanak (PALIKA) was organized by Nidoish Naissaline, who had earlier 
formed the Foulards Rouge. 

The emergence and subsequent activities of these parties are significant 
in the analysis of Kanak political history because they all demanded, not 
just independence but Kanak independence. Central to their manifestoes 
was the quest for recognition of the prerogative of Melanesian Kanaks to 
rule the territory that was their homeland. What these parties stood for 
became an institutionalized manifestation of Kanak capabilities, senti- 
ments, and above all, resentment of settler domination. 

The 1965—70 period also saw the emergence of conservative political 
parties that sought continued French rule. The main groups were the 
Gaullist Rassemblement Pour la Republique (RPR) and the Rassemble- 
ment Pour la Caledonie (RPC). These parties sought full integration with 
France. It is important here to note that despite their conservative or right 


7. A. W. Ward, New Caledonia, p. 12. 
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wing posture, both parties claimed membership among Melanesians. In 
addition to the RPR and the RPC, there were а few center parties such as 
the Union Nouvelle Caledonienne (UNC) and the trade union-based Parti 
Socialist Caledonienne (PSC), which favored self-government short of in- 
dependence. 

When the time came for the Territorial Assembly elections in 1977, the 
lines were clearly defined among three main political groups: the Melane- 
sian-based parties seeking full independence, the center parties favoring 
self-government, and the right-wing parties advocating full integration 
with France. The RPR and the RPC presented a common list of candi- 
dates and won 32.5% of the votes and 14 seats, The center parties won 
18.2% and got 5 seats, and the proindependence Melanesian-based parties, 
including the UC, won just over 37% of the votes and got 13 seats in the 
Assembly.8 Despite the main positions adopted by the three coalition par- 
ties, there seemed in the end to be only two central issues in New Caledo- 
nian politics: Kanak independence on the one hand and continued French 
rule in one form or another on the other. None of the parties had won a 
clear majority to support its position. Nonetheless, given the demands of 
the coalitions and the central issues at stake in the election, definite polit- 
ical alignments emerged and became polarized. The UC, which had for- 
mally changed its party line from self-government to full independence, 
was one of the largest and most successful multiracial parties in the terri- 
tory. Its support for independence signified that the quest was no longer 
the monopoly of radical Melanesians, but a serious option confronting 
France and supported by some white settlers too. 

In the period after 1978 the divisions between pro- and anti- 
independence factions became translated into violent racial conflicts. Ten- 
sions were exacerbated by a PALIKA-led campaign to reoccupy land. 
The polarized positions were further consolidated during the territory’s 
next elections in 1979. To meet the electoral requirement that a party 
must poll no less than 7.5% of the votes to be entitled to seats in the 
Assembly, all proindependence parties and a faction of the Socialist Party 
merged to form the Front Independantiste (FI). The new party adopted 

‘Kanak and socialist independence as its objective and presented a common 
list of candidates. The right wing parties banded together to form the Ras- 
semblement Pour la Caledonie dans la Republique (RPCR), and the center 
parties formed the Federation Pour Une Nouvelle Societe Caledonienne 
(FNSC). The main issue in the election was the vote for or against inde- 
pendence. The RPCR won 15 seats, the FI won 14 and the FNSC, 7. The 


8. Ibid., p. 16. 
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right and the center parties polled about 65% of the votes, the FI polled 
only 35%.° On the surface it seemed that 65% of the electorate had voted 
against independence as advocated by the FI. However, a close analysis of 
the voting pattern yielded rather interesting observations. For one thing, 
the RPCR voters were mostly European settlers and migrants who lived in 
Noumea or its immediate vicinity. Noumea and its urban suburbs are 
populated by three types of residents: the “old” settlers, who have been in 
the territory for twenty years or more, and their families; recently arrived 
settlers; and transient residents who may have come to New Caledonia just 
for the economic benefits and who intend to leave after a short stay. Given 
the demographic developments of the 1960 period, it stands to reason that 
if the franchise had been restricted to settlers of twenty years or more resi- 
dency and the Melanesians, the latter would most probably have won the 
elections. 

On the basis of this hypothesis the FI, which attracted the votes of more 
than 85% of the Kanaks, challenged the legitimacy of the election results. 
The UC subsequently tried to submit a bill to be tabled in Paris to limit 
voting rights to residents born in New Caledonia and to those who had 
lived there for 20 years or more. Even though the UC did not succeed, its 
attempt was significant in that it was the first official challenge to the legiti- 
macy of the electoral roll and of election results. The essence of this chal- 
lenge has remained central to the position of the Kanaks in subsequent 
elections, and in 1984 the FI, now called the Kanak Socialist National 
Liberation Front (FLNKS), boycotted the territorial elections on the basis 
of its objections to the existing electoral roll.!° 

The troubles. of New Caledonia have persisted despite various schemes 
or plans introduced over the years to solve or relieve them. The fortunes 
of the various factions have also tended to vary according to changes in the 
politics of metropolitan France. For instance, the socialist Fabius-Mitter- 
and government introduced the Transitional Plan which, in several re- 
spects, foreshadowed eventual independence for the territory. But after 
the March 1986 elections in France that voted in the conservative Chirac 
government, Paris adopted the idea of a referendum based on universal 
adult suffrage to resolve the question of self-determination. On a visit to 


9. Ibid., p. 24. 

10. The FNLKS not only boycotted the elections, but went so far as to make a unilateral 
declaration of independence. The socialists in France under the Mitterand administration 
were able to talk the FNLKS out of the declaration with promises of reform and eventual 
independence. When the Chirac administration came into power in March 1986 and indi- 
cated its support for the loyalists, the FNLKS reaffirmed its earlier position to boycott any 
vote which was open to settlers who have recently taken up residence. 
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the territory in August 1986, Prime Minister Chirac spoke for the conserv- 
atives in Paris when he declared that France would prefer New Caledonia 
to remain French. The prospect for independence as demanded by the 
Kanaks now became grim, and this sparked off protests in the territory 
and the region generally. At their August 1986 summit in Fiji, the South 
Pacific Forum states overwhelmingly expressed concern at changes in 
France’s policies toward New Caledonia and called on the United Nations 
to reinstate the territory on its decolonization list. The Forum also urged 
the French government to ensure that any referendum organized for the 
territory be based on voting eligibility criteria that “accurately reflected 
the aspirations of the Kanak and other peoples who had a long-term resi- 
dence in and a commitment to New Caledonia.”!! In December 1986, the 
UN General Assembly voted overwhelmingly to return New Caledonia to 
the non-self-governing list of territories. 

While the eligibility criteria used for the September 1987 referendum 
may well have reflected the desires of some long term residents, it obvi- 
ously failed to reflect Kanak aspirations. Not surprisingly, the South Pa- 
cific Forum states have rejected the referendum as a genuine act of self- 
determination that can resolve the crisis in New Caledonia, and the UN is 
likely to reject its results for at least three reasons: (1) that it is arguable 
whether the electoral role used for the referendum accurately reflected the 
aspirations of all the legitimate communal groups without biasing the out- 
come of the referendum; (2) that the boycott by 42% of the electorate 
(mostly Kanaks) throws the legitimacy of any purported act of self-deter- 
mination in doubt; and (3) the referendum itself was not supervised by the 
United Nations or any international agency to ensure a free and fair ex- 
pression of the wishes of the electorate. It was supervised instead by 143 
judges, specially flown into New Caledonia from France, assisted by more 
than 7,000 gendarmes and troops who could hardly have been impartial. 
Rejection of referendum results will not resolve the crisis in New Caledo- 
nia. The only lasting solution would be one aimed at meeting the legiti- 
mate aspirations of all bona fide residents of New Caledonia. To avoid the 
present difficulties confronting France in the territory, such a resolution 
must first address the issue: what is a “people” for the purposes of self- 
determination in cases such as New Caledonia, and what criteria must be 
used to identify them? 


11. C. Rubenstein, “Trouble Makers in the Turbulent South Pacific,” Pacific Defence Re- 
porter, October 1986, p. 8. The South Pacific Forum states comprise Australia, New Zealand 
and all the South Pacific island states, i.e., Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Tuvalu, Fiji, 
Vanuatu, Western Samoa and Tonga, the Cook Islands, Kiribati, Nauru and Niue. 
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What Is a People? The Position in 

International Law 
United Nations declarations on self-determination consistently affirm the 
point that “all peoples have a right to self-determination.” In the case of 
New Caledonia one could then say that the “people” of the territory have 
the right to decide its political destiny. But this statement is hardly help- 
ful. As one commentator notes in this well-known passage,“ on the face of 
it, it [seems] reasonable: let the people decide [their political future]. It 
[is] in fact ridiculous because the people cannot ‘decide until somebody 
decides who the people аге.”!2 Who then are the “people” of New Cale- 
donia for the purposes of self-determination? 

Even though the phrase “self-determination of peoples” is used in the 
UN Charter and several resolutions on decolonization, none of these in- 
struments defines “peoples.” One must thus look for a working definition 
outside these instruments. In 1952, the UN Third Committee, in search of 
a definition, expressed the view that a “people” was the multiplicity of 
human beings constituting a nation or the aggregate of various nationali- 
ties governed by a single authority. This definition is circular and tends 
to raise a further question: what then is a nation for the purposes of self- 
determination? It has been argued that one must avoid the temptation of 
defining the nation with any precision!* because the nation can only be 
determined as existing when it has emerged in full bloom and leaves little 
doubt. This position tends to beg the question because to determine 
whether a nation has emerged in full bloom or not, one must know what 
constitutes a nation. 

On the other hand there is the view that “‘any territorial community, the 
members of which are conscious of themselves as belonging to the same 
community or wish to maintain their identity” constitutes a nation.!5 Inis 
Claude appears to support this view when he argues that: “Nationality is 
in essence a subjective phenomenon—a group of people constitute a nation 
when they feel that they do. . . . These feelings may be related but there is 
no uniform or necessary pattern-of objective factors whence a national feel- 
ing is derived or in which it manifests itself.”'© While the “subjective ap- 


12. Sir I. Jennings, The Approach to Self-Government (Cambridge: University Press, 
1956), p. 55-56. 

13. United Nations General Assembly, Official Records, vol. 6 (1952), p. 30. 

14. R. Emerson, “Progress and Nationalism” in P. Thorpen, ed., Nationalism and Progress 
in Free Asia (London: 1956), 717-78. f 

15. A. Cobban, The Nation State and National Self-Determination (Fontana, 1969), p. 107. 

16. I. Claude, National Minorities (Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harvard University Press, 
1955), p. 2. 
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proach” in defining a nation may have a sociological value, it is not 
consistent with the UN General Assembly practice in decolonization. To 
ascertain the wishes of “а nation” for self-determination, the General As- 
sembly usually uses plebiscites, and there are usually definite objective cri- 
teria applied to determine who belongs to the “nation” to be consulted. In 
the case of the Southern Camerouns, one of the interested political parties 
insisted that the “nation” that had to “determine” the territory’s political 
future in a plebiscite had to comprise all British subjects ordinarily resi- 
dent within the unit. However, the opposing parties argued that a person 
could only be considered as part of the determining group if he had either 
been born in the unit or one of his parents had been born in it. The latter 
view prevailed. In British Togoland, a UN visiting mission to the territory 
recommended that the “people” who constitute the “nation” that had to 
be consulted in the plebiscite were only those persons who were bona fide 
residents of the unit. In both the Southern Camerouns and British Togo- 
land, then, we see that the General Assembly did not adopt the same crite- 
ria to identify the nation. However, a definite objective criteria was 
adopted in each case. 

It has also been said that in identifying a nation for self-determination, 
the test ought to be the desire of a group to live together under their own 
chosen political system.!7 This view is more of a normative proposition 
than a definitive statement. In any case, it is doubtful whether the desire 
to live together is really a determinate factor. In the case of Cyprus, there 
were obvious political, social, and cultural differences between Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots, but the General Assembly looked on Cyprus as one na- 
tional unit for the purposes of self-determination. In Kenya, too, despite 
the demonstrated unwillingness of the ethnic Somalis to live with the rest 
of Kenya, the territory emerged as one unit comprising the “Kenyan peo- 
ple” to whom independence was granted in 1960. Similarly, notwithstand- 
ing the differences between Papuans and New Guineans, Australia 
advocated the merger of both territories to form Papua New Guinea for 
independence in 1975. 

To the extent that the United Nations has through its practice defined 
the parameters of self-determination for colonial territories, any proper 
definition of the term “peoples” for decolonization purposes must neces- 
sarily be based on a sound analysis of UN practice. A failure to do so 
results in the formulation of a priori definitions which are inconsistent 
with past cases of groups that have been identified as peoples. More signif- 
icantly, it also suggests misleading definitions that obviously are of no use 


17. Eagleton, “Excesses of Self-Determination,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 31 (1953), 595. 
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in dealing with cases such as New Caledonia insofar as they do not repre- 
sent the accurate position in international law. 


Toward a Definition Based on UN Practice 

The cases of Cyprus, British Togoland, Kenya, and Papua New Guinea 
indicate the range of units for which the General Assembly has recognized 
the right of self-determination. The practice of the Assembly in these 
cases supports the view that the “nation” as a self-determination unit is a 
collection of human beings, (i.e., “peoples”) confined to a territorial base, 
the frontiers of which coincide with a colonial or a mandated territory. 
The beneficiaries of self-determination are the residents of the nation irre- 
spective of their cultural or social differences. In other words, even though 
self-determination is the “right of the peoples,” nations as such are the 
subjects of the right. The nation in this regard is a geopolitical unit, often 
but not always historically determined and which may include all or part 
of one or more “people”. “Peoples” is an ethnographic concept. It is a 
collection of human beings knit together by a common cultural identity, 
manifested in common linguistic, religious, and other traditional practices. 
A “people” may therefore be a tribe, an ethnic group, or a linguistic or 
religious subgroup. 

The relationship between a “people” and a “nation” in the context of 
decolonization is well illustrated in the case of the new states of Africa. 
On the eve of independence, the colonies (i.e. the nations) that were re- 
garded as self-determination units were in fact a collection of “peoples” in 
each case. That is to say, each unit was usually a cluster of heterogeneous 
tribal groups which had been administered as a single colonial political or 
geopolitical unit. In the decolonization process, any ethnographic distinc- 
tions between the “peoples” in the “nation” assumed relative significance. 
The General Assembly took the position that a territory is a prima facie 
self-determination unit where it is identifiable and has a population that 
shares a distinct identity founded on the common political experience of 
colonization. Even though the General Assembly adopts a geopolitical 
method to identify self-determination units in decolonization, it needs to 
be emphasized that this is only a general practice. There have been excep- 
tions usually dictated by the interests of peace and security, or the peculiar 
circumstances of the units concerned. 


The Beneficiaries of Self-Determination in 
New Caledonia 
As noted above, “people” is an ethnographic concept and one therefore 
cannot talk of the people of New Caledonia as such. The territory com- 
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prises a cluster of different ethnographic groups who share a common 
political heritage of French rule, so one can only talk of the peoples of New 
Caledonia. In other words, New Caledonia as such is a nation or a geopo- 
litical entity; it is thus the self-determination unit. The beneficiaries of the 
right of self-determination are the collectivity of peoples who are habitu- 
ally resident in the territory. To so identify New Caledonia, of course, 
cannot resolve the crisis in the territory. The crisis is about determining 
which of the peoples have the ultimate prerogative to determine the terri- 
tory’s political future. It is more or less a search for a group or groups 
who can emerge as a primus inter pares in the territory for whatever rea- 
sons, and who can accordingly be regarded as the “self” that can legiti- 
mately determine the political destiny of New Caledonia. The essential 
point to note here is that even though all the peoples of a given self-deter- 
mination unit may be the beneficiaries of the right, the group(s) which 
finally determines the destiny of the territory is the one whose cumulative 
vote wins the plebiscite or election. 

In most colonial territories, the search for the “legitimate self” has been 
relatively easy. The majorities which won the plebescites or elections 
earned the legitimate right to determine the destiny of their territories. In 
each of these cases, the majority (which may comprise a people or several 
peoples) thus became the “legitimate self.” The interests of the minority 
gave way to, or were subsumed under the broader interests of the majority, 
but the entire territory (1.е., both majority and minority) was regarded as 
having exercised its right to self-determination. As indicated earlier, in 
New Caledonia the Caldoche have always favored the use of a majority 
vote based on a broader electoral list. They regard the majority of which 
they are a part as the legitimate self; the Kanaks on the other hand reject 
the legitimacy of the Caldoche in favor of themselves. The question is 
whether any of the “groups” has a better claim to legitimacy than any 
other. Similar cases in the past have been dealt with somewhat differently, 
but it is worth noting that, in practice, the United Nations rejects the ma- 
jority as the sole legitimate self in only very exceptional cases where the 
dictates of peace and security so require. In Fiji, for example, the adoption 
of one-man-one-vote had the potential threat of perpetuating the position 
of Fijians as a minority. The issue then was whether the immigrants were 
to be given the same rights as the Fijians or the latter were to be regarded 
as the people whose sole prerogative it was to determine Fiji’s political 
future. On the one hand, there was the view that “Fijians” included all 
residents of the island and should thus be entitled to the same rights on the 
basis of one-man-one-vote. On the other, it was argued that the one-man- 
one-vote system would only replace European colonialism with Indian 
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domination. This argument was particularly persuasive given that the In- 
dians not only outnumbered Fijians but also, along with the Europeans, 
dominated Fiji’s economy. Despite the force of this argument, the General 
Assembly consistently rejected it in favor of one-man-one-vote for Fiji.'8 

The case of Fiji undoubtedly supports the proposition that even where 
an indigenous population becomes a minority in its own territory, the UN 
is still likely to favor a one-man-one-vote system. But whatever the lessons 
in the Fiji case may be, one must be cautious in seeking to apply them to 
New Caledonia. For one thing, there is a fundamental distinction between 
the two cases. In Fiji the issue was not whether to remain in association 
with the United Kingdom or to vote for independence; independence for 
the territory was accepted. The problem only related to the control and 
direction of Fiji in the postindependence period. In New Caledonia on the 
other hand, the central issue is whether the territory should vote for a 
continued association with France or opt for independence. This distinc- 
tion is important because it determines the responses of the United Na- 
tions. Where independence is not the issue but the control and direction of 
the territory after independence are, the UN treats both indigenes and im- 
migrants alike and urges the introduction of a one-man-one-vote system. 
In othér words, where the territory is to be granted independence, there is 
hardly any reason why the indigenes should be accorded a position of pre- 
eminence simply because they are a minority. This is not to say that the 
UN generally is not concerned about the predisposition of such minorities, 
but their rights may be more appropriately protected under relevant inter- 
national instruments or through national constitutional arrangements. On 
the other hand, where the issue in a territory is the choice between inde- 
pendence and continued association with the colonial metropolis, and a 
migrant majority indicates a preference for such association, the UN’s re- 
sponse is markedly different. The cases of Gibraltar and the Falklands 
illustrate this. In both cases, despite the expressed wishes of the majority 
of the residents for some form of continued association with the U.K., the 
UN declined to accept the majority wishes as paramount, and recom- 
mended that both cases be settled by negotiations. In the case of Gibral- 
tar, the General Assembly went as far as to reject the results of a 
referendum that indicated a preference for association with the United 
Kingdom. 


18. The UNGA maintained its support for the one-man-one-vote system for the 1963 to 
1967 period. Fiji became independent in 1970. However, in the two years preceding indepen- 
dence, the UNGA did not insist on the one-man-one vote system for the territory. It is of 
interest to note that the Fijian independence constitution did not adopt the General Assem- 
bly’s one-man-one-vote system entirely. 
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The UN’s treatment of these two cases seems to suggest that the claim- 
ants of self-determination are not its proper beneficiaries. The claimant 
groups in the Falklands and Gibraltar are immigrants who are predomi- 
nantly British citizens or subjects. Elsewhere, I have described immigrants 
in such circumstances as “plantations of the colonial administration” who 
are, “in effect, beneficiaries of colonial rule.”!9 To allow such groups, who 
are in fact colonists, to opt for continued association with the metropolitan 
country by outvoting an indigenous minority, who prefer some other ar- 
rangement, would amount to a travesty of self-determination and defeat 
the essence of decolonization. Indeed, to treat such plantations as legiti- 
mate selves would mean that any colonial power could retain control of its 
colonies by simply encouraging immigration there, and the UNGA has 
consistently warned against and condemned the practice of encouraging an 
influx of immigrants to colonial territories. It would thus seem that where 
a colonial power induces changes in the demographic composition of a 
colony to favor immigrants, the UN is very unlikely to support a one-man- 
one-vote system in determining the colony’s future. This is particularly so 
where the indigenous minority demands independence and the immigrant 
majority demands a continued association with the colonial power. 

The issues raised and the attendant conclusions are crucial in any search 
for the legitimate self in New Caledonia. From the statistics available 
there is no doubt that emergence of the Caldoche-led majority is a recent 
phenomenon having been encouraged, or at least permitted, by France in 
the last two decades. Whether there was specific intent to upset the demo- 
graphic composition in favor of any particular group is immaterial, 
although such an argument is made. What is material is whether the dem- 
ographic patterns in the colony have been upset by the colonial power in 
favor of any group and whether this will substantially infiuence any self- 
determination exercise in favor of the colonial power. If the colonial 
power promotes demographic changes favoring any group for any reason 
whatsoever, it would be absurd in cases such as New Caledonia to argue 
that this group must be allowed to benefit by the changes now, simply 
because the changes were not initially intended to benefit it. 

Even though New Caledonia is a colony, one cannot describe the rela- 
tionship between the Caldoche and their countrymen in France as one of 
alien or foreign subjugation as envisaged under UN Resolution 1514(XV) 
for the obvious reason that they are Frenchmen who may well regard 
themselves as living at a home away from home. On the other hand, even 
though Kanaks are “statutory Frenchmen” the relationship between them 
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and France is one of alien subjugation. To accept the anti-independence 
Caldoche-led majority as the legitimate self will literally mean locking the 
Kanaks under alien domination paradoxically through the principle of 
self-determination. To avoid this, New Caledonia would need to be 
granted independence in accordance with the wishes of the Kanaks. By 
implication, the Kanaks and not the Caldoche-led majority will need to be 
recognized as the legitimate self in the territory. This is not, of course, to 
prejudge any subsequent arrangements that may be made in the territory 
to safeguard the interests of all the communities. 


Conclusion 

In contemporary studies on the right of self-determination, the case of 
_ New Caledonia is significant for a number of reasons. First, it provides a 
good example of some of the complexities in identifying the beneficiaries of 
the right of self-determination and the “legitimate self” in a given terri- 
tory. Given the current level of UN support for independence for the ter- 
ritory, the New Caledonian case further indicates that where a colonial 
power seeks to maintain control over a territory through a “plantation” or 
an artificially created majority, an indigenous minority may be considered 
as the legitimate self. This approach has the benefit of being consistent 
with the ideal of decolonization. Secondly, an appropriate solution for the 
New Caledonian case will no doubt provide a useful precedent for dealing 
with other French colonies in the South Pacific. Even though the Chirac 
government publicly announced that it intended to ignore the United Na- 
tions decision to “step into” the New Caledonian case,”° the reality of the 
situation is that the renewed UN interest in the region is unquestionably a 
dangerous precedent from the French point of view; UN involvement in 
the other French colonies may now be only a question of time. New Cale- 
donia may well provide a domino effect for dismantling French colonial- 
ism in the South Pacific. 


20. The Australian, 3 December 1986, p. 6. 





AMERICA’S TWO-POINT POLICY AND 
THE FUTURE OF TAIWAN 





Dennis Van Vranken Hickey 





This essay will outline present U.S. policy on Taiwan’s 
future and argue that, despite official statements to the contrary, America’s 
vague and ambiguous two-point policy enables it to play a significant role 
in the resolution of the Taiwan issue. It also enables the United States to 
adjust easily and meet changes in the present situation on Taiwan. In con- 
clusion, the article will suggest why continuing the present policy is in the 
best interests of the United States. 


Present Policy 

The present United States policy on Taiwan’s future is principally outlined 
in the U.S.-People’s Republic of China (PRC) Communiques of 1972, 
1979, and 1982; the Taiwan Relations Act (TRA); and a variety of execu- 
tive and legislative branch statements. As such, it is sometimes difficult to 
determine what exactly constitutes American policy. However, William 
A. Brown, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia and Pacific 
Affairs, has testified at congressional hearings that the U.S. does have a 
consistent position on two points: “One, the resolution of the Taiwan issue 
is a matter for the Chinese themselves to decide; and, two, the United 
States has an interest in having that resolution be peaceful.”! 

In each of the U.S.-PRC communiques, the U.S. government has stead- 
fastly expressed a desire that the resolution of Taiwan’s future be peaceful. 
In the 1972 Shanghai communique, the U.S. stated that it “reaffirms its 
interest in a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan question.” In the 1979 
communique, which normalized relations between the U.S. and the PRC, 
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the U.S. declared that it “continues to have an interest in the peaceful 
resolution of the Taiwan issue.” In the controversial 1982 communique, 
which appeared to pledge gradual U.S. reduction of arms sales to the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan (ROC), the U.S. stated that it “understands 
and appreciates the Chinese policy of striving for a peaceful resolution of 
the Taiwan question.” In his statement accompanying the issuance of this 
communique, President Reagan said that the U.S. pledge to reduce gradu- 
ally its arms sales to the ROC was directly predicated upon “the full ex- 
pectation that the approach of the Chinese Government to the resolution 
of the Taiwan issue will continue to be peaceful.” He went on to add that 
“we have an abiding interest and concern that any resolution be peaceful 
... I shall never waver from this fundamental position.” 

In 1979 the Taiwan Relations Act was passed by Congress and subse- 
quently signed into law by President Carter. The TRA basically outlines 
the nature of U.S.-ROC relations for the U.S.-PRC postnormalization pe- 
riod. With regard to the future of Taiwan, the most pertinent passage of 
the TRA is in Section 2(b), which says it is the policy of the United States 
“to make clear that the United States decision to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China rests upon the expectation that 
the future of Taiwan will be determined by peaceful means.”? On Novem- 
ber 15, 1983, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee passed Senate Reso- 
lution 74 that, although not a binding concurrent resolution requiring the 
signature of the president, expressed the sense of the Senate with regard to 
the future of Taiwan. Administration officials voiced concern over por- 
tions of the resolution claiming that they “could be considered the addi- 
tion of new and undefined elements to the US position on Taiwan.”* One 
part of the resolution that was not criticized as a departure from present 
policy, however, was its statement that ““Taiwan’s future should be settled 
peacefully (and) free of coercion.”> 

In addition to calling for a peaceful resolution of the Taiwan issue, each 
U.S.-PRC communique. has also emphasized that the issue is a matter for 
the Chinese themselves to decide. Both the 1972 and 1979 communiques 
unequivocally stated that that is U.S. policy, and paragraph 4 of the 1982 
communique reiterated that it is the PRC’s position “that the question of 
Taiwan is China’s internal affair,” and then goes on to pledge in paragraph 


2. “President’s Statement, August 17, 1982,” Department of State Bulletin, 82:2067 (Octo- 
ber 1982), p. 21. 

3. A text of the act is in China: U.S. Policy Since 1945 (Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Quarterly Inc., 1980), pp. 343-45. 

4. The Future of Taiwan, p. 8. 
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5 that the U.S. “has no intention of . . . interfering in China’s internal 
affairs.” The TRA, however, is conspicuously silent on this point and does 
not refer to the parties who will determine the fate of Taiwan. Therefore, 
it is not cited by administration officials in this regard, nor is Senate Reso- 
lution 74, both because it is not official policy and because it appears to 
contradict existing policy by declaring in part that the future of Taiwan 
should be settled “їп a manner acceptable to the people on Taiwan.” 

` Contrary to a popular misconception, the United States does not recog- 
nize PRC sovereignty over Taiwan. In each of the U.S.-PRC communi- 
ques the U.S. has carefully stated only that it acknowledges the Chinese 
position that there is but one China and that Taiwan is a part of China. 
The term “acknowledges” was deliberately chosen as it “indicated cogni- 
zance of, but not necessarily agreement with, the Chinese position.”7 It 
should also be noted that “reunification” is not an official goal of U.S. 
policy. The 1982 communique provides an excellent example of American 
policy in this respect. Unlike the PRC’s version of the communique, 
which stated that it seeks the peaceful reunification of China, the U.S. ver- 
sion merely declared that the United States seeks a peaceful resolution of 
the Taiwan issue.® 

In sum, official American policy on the future of Taiwan is only that the 
resolution of Taiwan’s future be peaceful and that the matter be resolved 
by the Chinese themselves. It does not address a host of other issues, in- 
cluding Taiwan’s future status in the international community, its form of 
government, or its socioeconomic system. Indeed, according to the De- 
partment of State, “US Government policy is not to promote or encourage 
any particular solution to the Taiwan issue.”? 

The discussion to follow will examine an American policy leading to- 
ward a possible reunification of Taiwan with mainland China, either 
through coercion or negotiation, and a policy leading toward the contin- 
ued separation of Taiwan and China, either through independence or 
maintenance of the status quo. As this examination will reveal, Washing- 
ton’s rather vaque and ambiguous two-point policy enables the United 
‘States to play a significant role in the resolution of the issue. 


6. Ibid., p. 4. 
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Reunification 


Reunification Through Coercion 
Although the PRC claims that it seeks a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan 
issue, it has never ruled out the use of force. According to Deng Xiaoping, 
the PRC would employ force to settle the Taiwan issue under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


If Taibei leaned toward Moscow instead of Washington; if Taibei decided to 
develop nuclear weapons; if Taiwan claimed to be an independent state; if Taibei 
lost internal control as a result of the succession process; or if Taibei continued 
to reject reunification talks for a long period of time. 1° 


Could the PRC use force successfully to take over the ROC? In 1982 
Senate hearings, Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs John H. Holdridge testified that “if the PRC wanted to take Tai- 
wan by force of arms, it could do so.”!! A more realistic approach to this 
problem, however, might be to ask at what cost could the PRC attack and 
defeat the ROC and how might the U.S. respond to such an attack? Any 
PRC attack upon the ROC would be an enormous and extremely costly 
undertaking. Despite Holdridge’s testimony, there is no certainty of suc- 
cess. Although the PRC does have the world’s largest land army, this fact 
has been aptly characterized as “the most misleading military statistic in 
the world today.”!2 The PRC did very poorly in its latest military con- 
flict, an ill-fated attempt to “teach Viet Nam a lesson” in 1979. As а result 
of its humiliation at the hands of the Vietnamese, the PRC entered into 
talks with U.S. military officials. U.S. military analysts listed the following 
as major sources of weakness in the People’s Liberation Army (PLA): 


Lack of mobility and mechanization; poor logistics systems for sustained offen- 
sive operations; marginal C3 capability; obsolete weaponry; limited power pro- 
jection capability; obsolescent aircraft and avionics; poor pilot training; 
inadequate communications; limited defense industry capability; obsolescent 
ships and onboard equipment; limited amphibious lift capability.!> 
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The ROC’s military, on the other hand, is relatively well-trained and 
well-equipped, and it possesses high morale. With its army and marine 
corps totaling 325,000 troops and with more than a million trained reserv- 
ists, a 38,000-man navy, and a qualitatively superior air force of 77,000, 
the ROC’s military would pose a significant challenge to any potential 
PRC invasion force.!4 These and other related factors have led one expert 
on PRC-ROC relations to conclude that “the number of divisions required 
to invade Taiwan successfully range upward of 40 or more—roughly one- 
third of the People’s Liberation Army.” !5 

The military problems associated with any invasion have caused a 
number of observers, including PRC officials, to conclude that an invasion 
is not feasible at this time. In May 1985, Secretary General Hu Yaobang 
of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) said that “everyone knows we 
have not yet the military power to attack Taiwan [and] this temporary 
period may last 4 (to) 8 years.”!© Even Hu’s estimate of four to eight 
years, however, may be overly optimistic as the PRC has placed the lowest 
priority on the modernization of its military. Deng Xiaoping, Hu 
Yaobang, General Wang Zhen, and a number of other high-ranking PRC 
officials have recently raised the specter of some sort of PRC blockade of 
Taiwan. What is most difficult to envision, however, is how a blockade 
could fail to escalate quickly into conflict. One could hardly expect the 
ROC to sit by as the PRC attempted to strangle it. A blockade, which in 
any event is usually considered an act of war, could best be considered as 
only the first PRC offensive military move. 

What role, if any, would the United States play in a conflict arising from 
a PRC effort to resolve the Taiwan issue by other than peaceful means? 
U.S. statements do not directly address this issue, and the series of com- 
muniques stress only the desire that a resolution be peaceful. Even the 
TRA does not specifically guarantee a U.S. response, but neither does it 
rule one out. According to Section 2, it is the policy of the United States 
to consider any attempt to resolve the Taiwan issue by other than peaceful 
means, including boycotts or embargoes, “а threat to the peace and secur- 
ity of the Western Pacific area and of grave concern to the United States.” 
In the event that Taiwan is threatened, Section 3 states: 


The President is directed to inform the Congress promptly of any threat to the 
security or the social or economic system of the people on Taiwan and any 
danger to the interests of the U.S. arising therefrom. The President and the 
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Congress shall determine, in accordance with constitutional processes, appropri- 
ate action by the U.S. in response to any such danger. 


The possibility of American willingness to act is reflected in a number of 
official statements. In 1979 President Carter said in an interview that “а 
future President has the option of going to war and protecting Taiwan.” 17 
Questioned about this comment during a subsequent news conference, 
Carter replied, “I wanted to point out that no future decision by myself or 
my successor is prevented.” !8 Representative Mark D. Siljander (Republi- 
can of Michigan) voiced the opinion of numerous congressmen when he 
testified during congressional hearings that the TRA “is tantamount to 
establishing an alliance with Taiwan that requires America to defend Tai- 
wan against aggression.”!9 Comments along similar lines have been made 
by President Reagan—e.g., in 1983 he said that “we in no way retreat from 
our alliance with and our friendship with the Chinese on Taiwan . . . they 
have been allies of ours going all the way back to World War II.”2° 
Although the United States has avoided a clear statement that it would 
intervene in a PRC-ROC conflict, the possibility of an American response 
has helped to deter the PRC from exercising its military option. Discuss- 
ing this option, Hu Yaobang recently said that “only when we are sure of 
complete victory shall we take this step.” He added that the high quality 
of the ROC’s military forces, its economic strength, and its political sup- 
port in the United States had ruled out such a move at the present time. 
According to Hu, it is “the powerful political support” of the United 
States that is the “most important point” serving to deter the PRC from 
attempting to settle the Taiwan problem by other than peaceful means.?! 


A Peaceful and Negotiated Reunification 
At the present time, only the PRC has officially indicated a willingness to 
enter into direct reunification negotiations. The ROC continues to pursue, 
albeit in a relaxed fashion, its official policy of the “three noes” (no official 
contacts, no negotiations, and no compromises). ROC officials insist that 
they will continue to pursue this policy until mainland authorities meet 
their two preconditions for negotiations—i.e., renounce communism and 
accept Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles of the People. The ROC’s precondi- 
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tions have been rejected by the PRC, and Beijing appears to scoff at the 
КОС insistence that it accept the Three Principles: 


The solution is an impractical опе... everybody knows that the 22-year rule by 
the KMT on the mainland under the signboard of the Three People’s Principles 
ended up imperiling the nation, withering its strength and plunging the people 
into dire poverty.” 


Elsewhere, PRC officials have claimed that the ROC’s conditions are un- 
fair and unreasonable in that it insists the mainland must change its polit- 
ical system and way of life. They compare the ROC’s unbending 
conditions to their own reunification proposal that purportedly would al- 
low the ROC to maintain both its present political system and way of life. 

Beijing has offered the ROC a nine-point proposal under the so-called 
“опе country-two systems” reunification formula, and PRC officials have 
suggested that most of the points are negotiable and should be viewed only 
as the opening PRC position. It remains unclear, however, just which 
points are open to negotiation. For example, some PRC officials have indi- 
cated that some sort of loosely aligned Chinese federation might be accept- 
able, while others have ruled out such reunification formulas because “all 
those suggestions, which are tantamount to creating two Chinas or even 
three Chinas, are unacceptable to people on both sides of the Taiwan 
Straits.”?3 The only point that all PRC spokespersons agree on is the 
PRC’s insistence that the ROC abandon its “three noes” policy and indi- 
cate a willingness to negotiate. 

The most important point in the PRC proposal would appear to be its 
pledge to allow the ROC to “maintain a high degree of autonomy as a 
special administrative region.” Under the “one country, two-systems” 
formula, Taiwan would be allowed to maintain its present socioeconomic 
system and its own armed forces, private property rights and foreign in- 
vestments on Taiwan would be protected, and ROC government officials 
would be allowed to “take up posts of leadership” in the PRC government. 
Thus far, the ROC has refused to enter into negotiations with PRC au- 
thorities; its reasons are many and complex, but as Hungdah Chiu has 
suggested, six can be easily identified: 


There are six principal factors that might affect the ROC’s attitude toward the 
PRC’s unification proposal: past experience in dealing with the Chinese Com- 
munists; the Tibetan experience; the PRC’s behavior toward the ROC after 
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making peace overtures; political reality in Taiwan; the existence of a.creditable 
guarantee for Taiwan after unification; and political stability in the РЕС.24 


Nevertheless, ROC officials on occasion have hinted that they might even- 
tually enter into negotiations. In 1982 Premier Sun Yan-suan, with Presi- 
dent Chiang Ching-kuo’s approval, said that the ROC might negotiate 
from a position of strength and added that “the reunification of China is 
the common aspiration of the Chinese people.”25 Premier Sun also said 
that “if the political, economic, social and cultural gaps between the Chi- 
nese mainland and free China continue to narrow, the conditions for 
peaceful reunification can gradually mature.” 

Having had little success in persuading the ROC to negotiate, PRC offi- 
cials in 1984 broke with their long-standing policy that reunification is 
entirely an internal Chinese affair and began to request American assist- 
ance with a reunification process. Deng Xiaoping has repeatedly called 
upon Reagan “to do-something useful [to bring] about Taiwan’s reunifica- 
tion,”?7 and during Secretary of State George Shultz’s 1987 visit, President 
Li Xiannian expressed a similar hope. As for the specific role that 
America might play, Deng has stated that “the US can encourage and 
persuade Taiwan first to have three exchanges with us, namely, the ex- 
change of mail, trade and air and shipping services.”’2® 

In keeping with its two-point policy, the United States has resisted all 
PRC requests that it pressure the ROC into negotiations. On various oc- 
casions the president, the secretary of state, and numerous other high- 
ranking American officials have reiterated this position as a cornerstone of 
American policy. In December 1986, Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs Gaston Sigur appeared to respond to the PRC’s re- 
peated requests by stating: 


Some have urged the US government to become involved in efforts to promote 
peaceful resolution of the differences between Beijing and Taipei. However, 
there is a real danger that American involvement would be counterproductive. 
For at least two decades, we have viewed this issue as an internal matter for the 
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PRC and Taiwan to resolve themselves. We will not serve as an intermediary or 
pressure Taiwan on the matter.?9 


In recent months, much has been made of some of Secretary Schultz’s 
statements during his 1987 visit to the PRC. A number of individuals in 
the United States and on both sides of the Taiwan Strait have claimed that 
the secretary’s comments represented a significant departure from existing 
U.S. policy, and indicated a willingness on the part of the U.S. to pressure 
the ROC into reunification negotiations. The comment most often cited 
was the following declaration by the secretary: 


For our part, we have welcomed developments, including indirect trade and 
increasing human interchange, which have contributed to a relaxation of the 
tensions in the Taiwan Strait. Our steadfast policy seeks to foster an environ- 
ment in which such developments can continue to take place.30 


What is ignored, however, are the comments made by the secretary imme- 
diately prior to the above statement, in which he clearly reiterated existing 
American policy by once again pledging that a resolution of the Taiwan 
issue must be peaceful and that the pace of the resolution “will be deter- 
mined by the Chinese, on either side of the Taiwan Strait, free of outside 
pressure.”3! Lest there be any misunderstanding, Department of State of- 
ficials explained that “Mr. Shultz was merely repeating current U.S. policy 
but in a different way,” and added that the U.S. “would not pressure 
Taipei into a settlement with the mainland.”32 

The continued refusal of the U.S. to play a role in the resolution of the 
Taiwan issue has hindered the PRC in its efforts to persuade the ROC to 
negotiate on reunification. Indeed, by refusing to pressure the ROC the 
U.S. actually plays quite a significant role, a fact that is fully recognized by 
PRC authorities. According to Deng Xiaoping: “There has been talk in 
the US to the effect that the US has taken an attitude of non-involvement 
on the question of China’s reunification, namely, the Taiwan question. 
This is not true, the fact is that the US has been involved all along.’’33 
PRC officials often cite the TRA as the most recent evidence of American 
involvement in the resolution of the Taiwan issue, as it clearly states that it 
is the policy of the U.S. to provide Taiwan with such weapons as may be 
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necessary for its security and an adequate defensive capability. Since its 
passage in 1979, PRC officials have argued that by providing the ROC 
with weapons the U.S. creates a climate that encourages the ROC not to 
enter into reunification negotiations. In this respect, PRC officials argue 
that it is U.S. policy, rather than the ROC government, that actually 
thwarts the PRC’s efforts to negotiate the peaceful reunification of China. 


Continued Separation 


Independence 

Both the Kuomintang (KMT) in Taiwan and the CCP on the mainland 
agree that there is only one China and that Taiwan is a part of China. Asa 
consequence, both political parties look unfavorably upon independence 
for Taiwan. In Taiwan, advocating independence is equated with treason, 
and the subject remains one of the few sensitive issues which, even in 1988, 
is not open to discussion or debate. Mainland authorities have expressed a 
similar view of the matter and cite the establishment of a Taiwan republic 
as one of the conditions under which the PRC would feel justified in exer- 
cising its military option toward the island. Nevertheless, the possibility of 
independence remains an issue in Taiwan and, despite the opposition of 
both the KMT and CCP, a successor generation may eventually opt to 
attempt to establish an independent republic. 

Very few responsible members of the KMT’s opposition on Taiwan have 
openly called for independence, but instead advocate “self-determination.” 
As Daisy Hsin-i Pen, the editor of a KMT opposition magazine, explained: 
“We can’t say ‘independence’ here because we will be put in jail, so we say 
self-determination—that means the people in Taiwan have a right to 
choose their future.”3+ The first article of the platform of Taiwan’s newly 
established Democratic Progressive Party (DPP), which won 12 seats in 
the Legislative Yuan and 11 seats in the National Assembly during the 
December 1986 elections, calls for self-determination as it proclaims that 
“the future of Taiwan should be decided by all the people on Taiwan.”?° 
Unlike the candid observations of Ms. Pen above, however, DPP officials 
state that the authorities in Beijing and Taipei are mistaken to equate self- 
determination with independence: 


This is not necessarily the case. The basic principle underlying self-determina- 
tion is that all the people on the island, including the mainlanders who consider 
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the island their home, should in a democratic manner, decide the future status 
of the island.3¢ 


Given a free choice, it is almost a certainty that. the people on Taiwan, 
both “native Taiwanese” and “mainlanders,” would not opt for unification 
with the Communist mainland. Most people on Taiwan believe that the 
island has little to gain and much to lose by unifying with the mainland at 
this time. It is unclear, however, whether a majority would support Tai- 
wan’s independence. Such a move would entail a considerable degree of 
risk, and most people appear to be quite satisfied with the remarkable pro- 
gress and stability that has been achieved under the guidance of the KMT. 
Nevertheless, a number of observers have argued that “given a free choice 
‚.. a sizeable majority of Taiwan’s 19.5 million people would support the 
idea.””37 

What is U.S. policy toward the establishment of an independent Taiwan 
republic? Some Americans argue that U.S. policy clearly opposes such a 
‘move. As noted above, however, the United States does not recognize Chi- 
nese sovereignty over Taiwan and it has not called for the “reunification” 
of China. Indeed, the policy clearly leaves open the possibility that the 
United States might not oppose Taiwan’s independence. Numerous Amer- 
ican officials, including Secretary Shultz, have declared that the U.S. has 
“no intention of pursuing a policy of two Chinas or one China, one Tai- 
wan.”38 Some argue that this statement means that the U.S. opposes Tai- 
wan’s independence. A careful examination, however, reveals that the key 
мога in the phrase above would appear to Бе “pursue,” which means “to 
advance.” Therefore, it would be logical to conclude that, despite the ef- 
forts of some of the leaders of the Taiwan Independence Movement, the 
United States will not pressure the ROC into holding a plebiscite to deter- 
mine the island’s future or otherwise promote the island’s independence. 
By the same token, however, simply because the U.S. has declared that it 
has no intention of “pursuing” such a policy, it cannot logically be argued 
that the U.S. necessarily opposes Taiwan’s independence or that it seeks to 
prevent such a move. 

How might the U.S. respond to the creation of an independent Taiwan 
republic? According to Section 15 of the TRA, the provisions of the law 
apply to: “the governing authorities on Taiwan recognized by the United 
States as the Republic of China prior to January 1, 1979, and any successor 
governing authorities (including political subdivisions, agencies, and instru- 


36. Ibid., p. 27. 

37. Carl Goldstein, “Ап Independent Taiwan is not on the cards,” FEER, May 14, 1987, 
p. 28. 

38. “Secretary Visits Asia,” р. 11. 
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mentalities thereof ).” It would appear, therefore, that the guarantees of 
support for the ROC, as mandated by the TRA, would apply equally to an 
independent Taiwan republic so long as the law remained in effect. 


Maintenance of the Status Quo 

The ROC has experienced extraordinary change since the KMT govern- 
ment retreated to Taiwan in 1949. During the past three decades, its GNP 
has increased over 1000% and the benefits of the economic miracle have 
been spread fairly evenly throughout the island. Indeed, in terms of the 
Gini income concentration ratio, the gap between the highest and lowest 
20% of wage earners in the ROC is less than that which now exists in the 
United States.2° The island has also experienced significant social and 
political change. A new opposition party has emerged and martial law, in 
effect since 1949, has been lifted. Not surprisingly, some changes in the 
ROC’s policy toward its future association with, and general approach to- 
ward the PRC have accompanied these other changes, a fact that led one 
scholar to conclude that “the status quo is not static.”4° 

Although the ROC officially adheres to its “three noes” policy, this ap- 
pears to have been significantly relaxed. For example, indirect trade be- 
tween the ROC and the PRC via Hong Kong has risen sharply; the total 
value of transit trade between the two societies amounted to over $3 billion 
during the early 1980s. ROC-PRC indirect trade continues to grow, and it 
heavily favors Taiwan. Although the ROC government does not officially 
condone, endorse, or encourage this growth in trade, it has done little to 
discourage it. Only the most blatant violators of the ROC’s ban on trade 
with the Communist mainland are actually prosecuted; most simply re- 
ceive a sharp warning when apprehended. Some businessmen and officials 
have openly called for increased and even direct trade, and articles on the 
issue appear regularly in the Taiwan press. 

In a small, and yet perhaps very significant way, the ROC appears to 
have relaxed its policy on direct negotiations with the PRC. When a 
China Airlines cargo plane was hijacked to the PRC in 1986, ROC officials 
took the unprecedented step of directly negotiating with PRC officials for 
its return. According to some analysts, this incident “was fraught with 
symbolism.”4! The question of direct negotiations with the PRC is no 
longer one of the sensitive subjects that people are strongly encouraged to — 


39. See Chu-yuan Cheng, “Economic Development in Taiwan and Mainland China: A 
Comparison of Strategies and Performance,” Asian Affairs, Spring 1983, p. 67. 
40: Thomas B. Gold, “The Status Quo Is Not Static: Mainland-Taiwan Relations,” Asian 
| Survey, 27:3 (March 1987), p. 315. 


7 at. Ibid., р. 314. 
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avoid on Taiwan. As noted above, former Premier Sun Yan-suan, with the 
apparent approval of Chiang Ching-kuo, addressed the issue in 1982. Wei 
Yung, chairman of the ROC’s cabinet-level Research, Development and 
Evaluation Commission, has proposed that the PRC and the ROC might 
attempt to negotiate some sort of reunification under a variation of the 
“one-country, two-systems” formula. The press has also picked up on the 
issue, and a magazine that held a contest on reunification formulas drew 
thousands of entries. The ROC’s ban on people-to-people contact between 
its citizens and those from the PRC has also been relaxed. In 1979 the 
ROC officially endorsed a strategy of ROC-PRC student-to-student con- 
tact in third countries, believing that such contact would help to spread 
the word on the mainland about Taiwan’s economic miracle and the supe- 
riority of its system. In October 1987 the ROC government announced 
another significant change in policy when it declared that its citizens 
would be allowed to visit relatives on the mainland. 

These and other changes in the ROC’s approach should not be exagger- 
ated. The island and the mainland continue to be separate, and both still 
claim to be the legitimate government of China. In ideological, political, 
social, and economic senses, the two societies actually may have drifted 
farther apart with the passage of time. Therefore, despite the slight 
changes in policy described above, it would be extremely unrealistic to 
expect a sudden “breakthrough” in relations or an announcement by the 
ROC that it had abruptly decided to enter into direct unification negotia- 
tions with the PRC. A continuation of the status quo thus would appear 
to be the most likely future course. From the КОС perspective, there 
must appear to be little, if any, incentive to enter into negotiations with the 
PRC. On the one hand, the United States provides it with an “informal” 
ог “tacit” alliance and refuses to exercise its relatively superior bargaining 
position to pressure the ROC into negotiations. On the other hand, most 
people in Taiwan believe that there is little to gain and much to lose by 
entering into reunification negotiations with the present regime in China. 
Consequently, the end result is a continuation of the ROC-PRC stalemate 
and of the status quo. 


Conclusion 
The United States’ two-point policy clearly benefits American interests in 
East Asia. The first point, namely, insistence that the resolution of the 
Taiwan issue must be settled peacefully, benefits American interests in a 
number of ways. By employing the ambiguous term “resolution” rather 
than “reunification,” the U.S. has not committed itself to any particular 
solution to the Taiwan question, thus enabling the U.S. to adapt easily and _ 
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to adjust to practically any eventuality. For example, should the ROC and 
the PRC eventually negotiate some sort of a unification arrangement under 
the “one-country, two-systems” formula or under any other unification ar- 
rangement, the U.S. would be able to claim that it had always favored such 
a move. On the other hand, іп the unlikely event that Taiwan eventually 
declares itself independent of the mainland, the present policy would en- 
able American decision makers to reassess the situation and to determine 
whether the U.S. would support the establishment and/or the continued 
survival of such a republic. In short, the present policy enables the United 
States to support simultaneously both the unification of China and Taiwan 
and the continued separation of China and Taiwan. 

Although the first point of the two-point U.S. policy is unambiguous 
and clear in its insistence that the Taiwan issue be settled peacefully, it 
remains unclear whether the United States is prepared to back up this in- 
sistence with force. Thus far, if one may use the statements of PRC offi- 
cials as any indication, it would appear that the uncertainty surrounding 
an American response to a PRC attack has helped to deter such an attack. 
As such, this point complements American foreign policy goals and objec- 
tives by promoting regional stability. Although both the ultimate outcome 
of any ROC-PRC conflict and the role that the U.S. might play in it are 
unclear, it is clear that such a conflict would destabilize the region and 
thereby threaten American interests. This position complements U.S. pol- 
icy in another way. If the United States were to state clearly that it would 
help defend the ROC if it were attacked, such a declaration would un- 
doubtedly antagonize the PRC and seriously strain US-PRC relations. If, 
on the other hand, the U.S. stated that it would not come to the assistance 
of the ROC, such a declaration would probably invite a PRC attack. Thus 
far, the element of uncertainty appears to have helped the U.S. avoid of- 
fending the PRC as well as effectively deterring it from exercising its mili- 
tary option. . 

The second point, that the resolution of the Taiwan issue is a matter for 
the Chinese themselves to decide, is also in America’s interest. This posi- 
tion has enabled the U.S. to resist all PRC requests that it “do something 
useful” to bring about the unification of mainland China and Taiwan. It is 
certainly not in America’s best interest to pressure or otherwise coerce the 
ROC into an unwanted unification with mainland China. Any such move 
would undermine America’s already questionable credibility as an ally and 
might well convince other countries that it would be wise policy to seek 
closer ties and alignments with more reliable partners. Indeed, as Presi- 
dent Reagan and others have noted, even the PRC might question the 
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credibility of a government that would bow to pressure and sell out an old 
and trusted ally. According to Reagan: 


We don’t believe that in order to make another friend, we should discard a long- 
time ally and friend—the people on Taiwan. ... I myself have said to some of 
the representatives of the People’s Republic of China that we would think that 
they would have more confidence in us if they knew that we didn’t discard one 
friend in order to make another. That should indicate to them that we’d be a 
good friend to them {00.42 


This policy also helps to prevent the United States from becoming entan- 
gled in what would undoubtedly be a complex and drawn-out unification 
process. If the U.S. attempted to play a mediator’s role in negotiations 
between the ROC and the PRC, “it probably would eventually become a 
scapegoat for both,”43 and might eventually be pressured by both parties 
into playing a role as guarantor of an agreement. Such a role could place 
the U.S. in a very uncomfortable position should either of the parties even- 
tually claim that the other violated the agreement. 

Few critics of the present U.S. policy have suggested that the United 
States abandon its insistence that the Taiwan issue be settled peacefully 
and that the issue is a matter for the Chinese themselves to decide. Some 
have suggested, however, that it would be wise for the U.S. to state un- 
equivocally that it seeks the unification of China.* Such a clear declara- 
tion, however, after so many years of intentional ambiguity on this issue, 
could seriously strain U.S. relations with both the ROC and the PRC. The 
reaction on Taiwan would be highly unpredictable. Although Taiwan 
might be able to adjust to such a move without much difficulty, it might 
also interpret this change in policy as a signal that the U.S. had somehow 
sold it out to the PRC. In the latter case, panic could envelop the island 
and the entire region might be destabilized. For example, the ROC con- 
ceivably could believe that it had no alternative but to play its so-called 
“Russian card” or perhaps develop a nuclear deterrent. Independence 
groups might also panic, believing that the time had finally come to over- 
throw the ROC government in an effort to establish a republic that would 
assure Taiwan’s continued separation from the mainland. Such events 
could hardly be considered to be in the best interests of the United States. 


42. Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Ronald Reagan, 1983, Book I 
‘(Washington D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1984), p. 453. 

43. A. Doak Barnett, US Arms Sales: The China-Taiwan Tangle (Washington D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1982), p. 59. 

44. See Ibid., p. 59-60. 
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A clear statement that the U.S. supports unification also holds the po- 
tential to damage U.S.-PRC relations. The PRC might conclude that such 
significant altering of long-standing policy indicated a certain degree of 
bluff and bluster in the American position, or that perhaps other points in 
America’s policy, such as its insistence that the Taiwan issue be resolved 
peacefully, were open to negotiation. Indeed, the PRC conceivably, could 
feel so emboldened that it might attempt to resolve the issue by force. 
More likely, however, is the possibility that the PRC would dramatically 
increase its pressure upon the U.S. to coerce the ROC into negotiations 
and/or terminate its arms sales to the ROC. An American refusal to yield 
on these points, particularly after it had claimed that it supports unifica- 
tion, could become a major issue of contention. 

At the present time, many relevant documents and transcripts pertain- 
ing to meetings at which American officials developed the two-point policy 
toward Taiwan are still classified and unavailable to researchers. It would 
appear, however, that this is a carefully conceived policy and the result of 
deliberate calculation. The consistency with which American officials 
have employed some of the ambiguous language of policy when addressing 
the issue lends credence to this argument. For example, during the entire 
U.S.-PRC postnormalization period, American officials have always been 
very careful to state only that the U.S. seeks a peaceful “resolution” of the 
Taiwan issue, rather than a peaceful “reunification” of China. The con- 
stant use of the word “resolution,” a word that is susceptible to multiple 
interpretations and leaves open many possibilities for the ultimate fate of 
Taiwan, is undoubtedly deliberate. Another example is provided by the 
fact that American officials have consistently promised only that the 0:8. 
will not “pursue” a policy of “two-Chinas” or “one-China, one-Taiwan.” 
When an American official does appear to stray somewhat from official 
policy, which may have been the case with some of the comments made by 
the secretary of state during his 1987 visit to the PRC, such statements are 
very quickly “clarified” or “corrected.” 

Continued U.S. support for the ROC and the two-point policy on the 
future of Taiwan will remain a constant source of tension between the 
United States and the PRC. The Taiwan issue will not disappear. As 
such, the present U.S. policy does have the potential for damage to U.S.- 
PRC relations and to America’s overall East Asian position. Nevertheless, 
any change in the immediate future would probably hold greater potential , 
for damage to U.S. interests. 
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THE ISLAMIC REVIVAL AND 
INDONESIAN EDUCATION 


R. Murray Thomas 


The movement referred to as the Islamic revival has 
attracted worldwide attention over the past decade. The key event igniting 
what was already an incipient Muslim resurgence was the deposition of the 
Shah of Iran and the ascension to power of the Ayatollah Khomeni in 
February 1979. Since that time, struggles within the Islamic community 
and between Islamic states and the rest of the world have effected changes 
in many aspects of life. The question addressed in the following pages 
centers on one facet of such change within the largest single Islamic popu- 
lation in the world, that of Indonesia. The question is: What influence has 
the Islamic revival apparently exerted on Indonesian educational practice? 

One useful way to perceive educational trends in Indonesia, as well as in 
other Islamic societies, is from the vantage point of four goals on which an 
instructional system can focus. These are the goals (1) of producing good 
people (social/moral education); (2) of producing skilled communicators 
(basic education in reading, writing, speaking, listening, calculating); (3) of 
developing well-informed people who understand the physical and social 
universe (liberal or general education); and (4) of producing efficient work- 
ers (vocational education). Some educational programs are designed to 
accomplish only one of these purposes, while others are intended to 
achieve two or more. However, even when the aim is to pursue all four 
goals, the emphasis often is placed far more on one than on the others. A 
second way to view trends in Islamic education is in terms of sources of 
truth, sources meaning the methods used to derive and validate curriculum 
contents. For present purposes, sources can be categorized under three 
headings: (1) the writings or sayings of a seer to whom immutable truths 
have been revealed by an omniscient supernatural power; (2) the writings 
or sayings of an authority who has discovered lasting truths through em- 
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pirical investigation and logic—truths that learners are expected to believe 
because of the superior intellect of that authority; and (3) reports of empir- 
ical investigations and logical analyses—reports that learners are expected 
to test for the soundness of their logic and accuracy of their data, with 
those that pass the test held to be true until more adequate new evidence 
and theory are forthcoming. 

These two perspectives (types of educational goals and sources of truth) 
are included as issues in the following review of trends in Muslim educa- 
tion in Indonesia. The discussion is divided into two major sections, the 
first centering on the evolution of Indonesian education, particularly Is- 
lamic schooling, in the 20th century, and the second on how the current 
Islamic resurgence appears to have affected the nation’s education system. 
The second part also includes speculation about likely trends in Muslim 
education for the future. A brief review of the background of Islam in 
Indonesia precedes the two major sections. 


Islam in Indonesia 

According to Indonesian census figures, around 88% of today’s population 
of 165 million are listed as followers of Islam. Another 9% are Christians, 
2% are Balinese Hindus, and the remainder are Buddhists. Other sources 
indicate that a segment of the total—perhaps one or two million people— 
are followers of animistic traditions and small local sects. In any case, the 
great majority of Indonesians are Muslims. In much of the nation today, 
the Muslim religion can be pictured as an Islamic superstructure erected 
atop a layer of Hindu belief that rests on a foundation of animistic folk 
religion. The Islamic superstructure is more imposing in some regions 
than in others. For example, Islam is more doctrinaire in the Aceh prov- 
ince of North Sumatra, in South Sulawesi, and in West Java than it is in 
Central and East Java, in Kalimantan, or in Irian Jaya. 

While scholars have been unable to agree about when Islam first entered 
Indonesia, it is apparent that by the turn of the 13th century it had become 
a significant political force in Sumatran city states, and from that time 
forward it spread to many sections of the islands, particularly to the more 
heavily populated islands of the west.! As a result, Islam gradually re- 
placed or became synthesized with the folk beliefs and Hinduism that were 
already the main faiths in the archipelago. A source of competition for 
Islam was the Christianity brought by Europeans, beginning in the 16th 
and 17th centuries with the Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch. And while 


1. Anthony Johns, “Indonesia: Islam and Cultural Pluralism,” in John L. Esposito, ed., 
Islam in Asia (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), p. 205. 
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Islam over the years has enjoyed the widest popularity, pockets of Chris- 
tian adherents in selected areas of the islands have come to exert a signifi- 
cant influence over the kind of schooling that has developed. By the early 
years of the 20th century there were two main sets of schools in the is- 
lands, one Islamic and the other European. 


Islamic Institutions. The most important institution in the Muslim set 
was the pesantren or pondok or surau, a residential learning center typi- 
cally located in a rural setting, directed by a Muslim scholar, and attended 
by youths and young adults (santri) interested in gaining a detailed under- 
standing of the Quran (the revealed word of God) and the Sunnah or 
Hadith (sayings of the Prophet Muhammad) and in mastering the Arabic 
language, Islamic law, and Muslim traditions and history. Students could 
enter and leave the pesantren at any time of the year. They could stay as 
long as they wished, their studies were not organized as a succession of 
grades, and no diplomas or certificates of attainment were awarded. The 
topics in the curriculum of each pesantren were determined solely by the 
preferences and areas of expertise of the scholar in charge. The chief aim 
of all such schools was to produce “good” people, in the sense of ones who 
faithfully guided their lives by Islamic dicta. A second aim, closely linked 
to this primary goal, was that of producing “well-informed” adherents, 
meaning ones who would see the universe through the lens of Muslim doc- 
trine. The central source of truth in an Islamic curriculum was the holy 
scripture, oftentimes as interpreted by a Muslim scholar (an imam). Such 
truths were chiefly concerned with social structure, social relations, the 
nature of the individual human personality, the relationship of humans to 
God, the origin of the world and its contents, and life after death. 


European-Type Institutions. Over the 350 years that Dutch forces con- 
trolled ever-increasing sectors of the Indonesian archipelago, the Nether- 
lands Indies colonial government not only sponsored schools but also 
encouraged private European groups, such as Christian religious orders, to 
do likewise. The principal recipients of this education were Dutch and 
part-Dutch pupils. However, as the decades advanced, a growing number 
of indigenous Indonesians also attended. The curricula and organization 
of these institutions were in marked contrast to the subject matter and 
structure of Islamic schools. European-style schools were organized in 
grade levels, maintained both a time schedule and standards for admitting 
and graduating students, conducted periodic examinations, and awarded 
diplomas or certificates of attainment that qualified graduates for further 
education or for particular vocations. The great bulk of the curriculum 
was secular, focusing on literacy in the Dutch language (but with some 
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village schools conducted in Indonesian languages) and on mathematics, 
natural science (biology, physics, chemistry), European and world history, 
geography, music, art, health practices, and physical education. Schools 
beyond the primary level were of two major varieties, general and voca- 
tional. The general curriculum, though not designed to prepare students 
for particular occupations, was still vocationally useful since it provided 
studies that would lead to jobs in the upper echelons of the colonial gov- 
ernment or in commercial firms. 

The main goal of European schools at the primary and general secon- 
dary levels was to produce well-informed people. This secular education 
background, when combined with specific vocational training, was also in- 
tended to produce efficient workers. And while the sponsors of such 
schools certainly hoped that students would become good Christian souls, 
the amount of time spent in school pursuing religious topics was very 
slight indeed. The source of truth for most of the curriculum topics in 
European schools was not the revealed word of God, but was mainly text- 
book accounts of conclusions drawn by scholars who had derived their 
beliefs from the application of historiography, logic, observation of natural 
phenomena, and scientific experimentation. 


Trends in Religious Versus Secular 
Studies—1 900-1980 


With the above comparison of Islamic and European schools in mind, we 
are prepared to consider how Islamic education fared in the competition 
between the two forms of schooling during the years 1900-1980. From the 
early 1900s until Japanese military forces ousted the Dutch from the 
archipelego in 1942, some Islamic educators added secular topics to their 
religious curriculum in order to equip pupils in Muslim schools to compete 
successfully with graduates of the European-type schools for the most de- 
sirable employment opportunities and social positions in Netherlands East 
Indies society.” 

Then, in mid-1945 and thereafter the issue of the secularization of Is- 
lamic education would become part of a much larger struggle between two 
major sets of forces—those seeking to make the new Republic of Indonesia 
an Islamic political state and those seeking to maintain a separation of the 
state from any particular religion. In 1945, as the Japanese recognized 
they would lose the Pacific War, they permitted Indonesian nationalist 
leaders to convene a conference to lay the groundwork for changing the 


2. Mahmud Junus, Sedjarah Pendidikan Islam di Indonesia [A history of Islamic educa- 
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Netherlands East Indies territory into a self-governing nation. It was dur- 
ing the debates of mid-1945 that Muslim leaders argued for setting up the 
new government as an Islamic state, while their opponents argued for the 
separation of state and church. In the midst of the debates, the most 
prominent of the statesmen, Sukarno, gave his “Birth of Pancasila” ad- 
dress in which he described the five (panca) principles (sila) that have con- 
tinued as the nation’s philosophical foundations since that time. The 
principles were those of belief in one God, national consciousness, human- 
ism, social justice, and sovereignty of the people. Thus, the nation was to 
be religious, as represented by belief in God, but it was not to be dedicated 
to one particular religion. Those supporting Sukarno’s position held that 
the highest priority should be to establish a unitary state, which was an 
ideal they believed could not be achieved unless the state was kept separate 
from any given religion. That position finally won out. However, the 
struggle between the two sides did not end. It has continued into the 
1980s, with the Muslim forces’ determination stimulated anew by the Is- 
lamic revival of the 1970s and 1980s. 

As Indonesians set up their own government during the 1945-1948 
revolution against the returning Dutch colonialists, they established a sep- 
arate Ministry of Religion that ostensibly was nonpartisan but in operation 
was essentially an Islamic organization. Since its establishment, most of 
the Ministry’s budget has always been dedicated to furthering the Muslim 
cause; it has funded Islamic schools, provided them supplies, developed 
curricula, trained teachers, and furnished supervisory services from the 
primary school through the university. However, the Ministry of Religion 
has also served as an important agent in the Western secularization of 
Muslim schooling through advocating the spread of a newer variety of Is- 
lamic school called the madrasah. The intention of the madrasah has been 
to combine the best of two worlds—teligious subjects from the conven- 
tional pesantren (to produce “good people”) and secular subjects from the 
West (to produce “informed people” and “efficient workers”). Unlike the 
traditional pesantren, the madrasah operates on an annual time schedule, 
holds examinations, and furnishes diplomas. Although the Ministry of 
Religion has continued to offer advice, encouragement, and some modest 
financial support to privately operated pesantrens, the greatest support in 
terms of money and services has been furnished to madrasahs that provide 
a combined secular/Muslim curriculum. 

Parallel to the Ministry of Religion is the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, which supervises and funds the great majority of the nation’s pub- 
lic schools and controls the curricula of privately operated non-Islamic- 
curricula schools, including those conducted by Catholics, Protestants, 
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Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists, Confucianists, and nonreligious foundations. 
Schools under the Ministry of Education do not directly teach religious 
subjects, but in keeping with the first principle of the Pancasila, they have 
always set aside several class periods each week for students to learn about 
their own religion. This is a “released time” arrangement, providing class 
periods during which special religious teachers from each of the denomina- 
tions represented within the student body will enter the school to instruct 
the children. Because most Indonesians are Muslims, most religious 
teachers are Muslims. 

Since 1945 the tension between pro-Islamic and pro-secular forces, first 
displayed in the negotiations over the founding of the Republic, has con- 
tinued in the realm of education. Over the years periodic changes in cur- 
riculum offerings and time allotments for studying particular subjects have 
increased the number of secular subjects and reduced the amount of reli- 
gious study in Islamic madrasahs as well as in non-Muslim public and 
private schools. Over the past 43 years, too, the secular schools supervised 
by the Ministry of Education have been attended by far more students 
than have the Muslim institutions under the Ministry of Religion. For 
example, in 1977—78 over 23 million students were enrolled in secular ele- 
mentary and secondary schools (public and private) and 7.28 million in 
Muslim schools.* As these figures suggest (76% secular, 24% Islamic), 
the public has generally considered secular schools of greater worth than 
Muslim institutions. For example, in a 1965 survey of Muslim West Java 
villagers’ opinions of schools, secular schools consistently were ranked 
higher than Muslim institutions. And among Muslim schools, madrasahs 
were ranked lower Шап pesantrens.* 

In recent decades, members of the Islamic educational community and 
officials in the Ministry of Religion recognized that the public did not hold 
their schools in high regard, chiefly because these schools usually suffered 
from several shortcomings. For example, Muslim schools locked students 
into a curriculum that prevented them from transferring into the secular 
school system. The schools did not offer the training for vocations that 
was available in secular institutions, and consequently, employers—includ- 
ing most branches of the government—gave hiring preference to graduates 
of secular schools. At the secondary level, Islamic schools did not prepare 
students to compete successfully for places in the nation’s most prestigious 
higher-learning institutions. Faculty members in Islamic schools typically 
have had less formal education of a modern secular variety than those in 
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the more respected secular schools. The largest allocation of funds by the 
government has always been for expanding and improving public secular 
institutions, and the equipment in Islamic schools has usually been inferior 
to that in the better secular institutions. 

In the 1970s several measures were adopted to remedy these shortcom- 
ings. A landmark decision in 1975 appeared in a joint declaration by the 
three government ministries most intimately involved in education—the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, the Ministry of Religion and the Min- 
istry of the Interior (which traditionally has funded the nation’s primary 
schools).> The standards set in the declaration for teaching religion in sec- 
ular schools reduced the number of periods a week to be set aside for reli- 
gious instruction. The declaration also established a ratio of 70% secular 
to 30% religious subjects in madrasahs, thereby regularizing the ratio and 
generally increasing the amount of secular subject matter in such Islamic 
institutions. The purposes behind the systematic increase in secular stud- 
ies were to make the diploma from a madrasah equal in value to the di- 
ploma from general secular schools, to enable graduates of madrasahs to 
enter secular institutions of the next higher level in the schooling hierar- 
chy, and to equip students in madrasahs for transfer into secular schools 
and vice versa. 

In summary, by gradual steps throughout the 20th century, Islamic reli- 
gious schools became more and more like secular schools. The goals of the 
Islamic school no longer focused principally on producing “good” people 
whose information about the world had a strong Islamic cast. Instead, the 
goals came to include greater quantities of secular topics that encouraged a 
modern-science view of the world, as well as vocational preparation for a 
modernizing society. Islamic religion, rather than being the central focus 
of the students’ attention, was regulated to a separate compartment. And 
while traditional pesantrens operated by private bodies were not required 
to adhere to the 1975 regulation governing the 70/30 ratio of secular-to- 
religious studies, most pesantrens either increased their secular offerings or 
else, as was often the case, their pupils also attended a secular school at 
‘another time of the day. 


5. Joint Decision of the Religion Minister, Education and Culture Minister, and Interior 
Minister, no. 6 of 1975; no. 037/0/1975; and no. 36 of 1975 Regarding the Quality Level of 
Education in Madrasahs (Jakarta: Republik Indonesia, 1975). 
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Educationa! Effects of the Revival—the 
1980s 


Before considering the influence of the Islamic resurgence on Indonesian 
education, we can profitably note some effects of the revival on Indonesian 
society in general. Muzaffar has identified both a dominant and a 
subordinate trend in the current Islamic movement in Indonesia. A basic 
conviction underlying both trends has been that 


the Quran and Sunnah lay out a complete way of life whose sanctity and purity 
should not be tarnished by new interpretations influenced by time and circum- 
stances. . . . Indeed, the initiators and participants іп the dominant trend of the 
movement have been vehement critics of Western civilization. They argue that 
the secularization of life, the subversion of eternal values, the pervasive growth 
of materialism are all indications that Western civilization, which has long been 
in a state of crisis, is on the verge of collapse. .. . The dethronement of the West 
as a civilization worthy of emulation and the impcrtance of returning to the 
Quran and Sunnah are ideas which have gained tremendous popularity among 
Muslim youths, particularly in the last decade or so. 

The subordinate trend . . . shares many of the features of the dominant trend, 
including its emphasis upon the Quran and the Sunnah and its rejection of 
Western civilization, except that it gives much more importance to the underly- 
ing values and principles of Islam. . . . It interprets the equality of the sexes, the 
need to abolish social dichotomies, and the significance of the unity of mankind 
in a much more comprehensive manner than the dominant trend is inclined to. 
Also, it extends its vision of social reconstruction beyond the eradication of so- 
cial injustices within a particular community to include the transformation of 
the international social order.® 


For both the dominant and subordinate groups, the Islamic resurgence has 
provided people with a source of pride and personal identity not based on a 
Western viewpoint—a viewpoint that cast Indonesians in a subservient 
role within Dutch colonialism as well as in more recent international rela- 
tions. The effect of the resurgence has been displayed in Indonesian soci- 
ety aS an upsurge in attendance at the Friday services at mosques, 
increased diligence in carrying out daily prayers, greater adherence to fast- 
ing during the month of Ramadan, a growing number of Quran study 
groups, an increase in religious publications, and more women adopting 
Muslim dress styles. While the Muslim revival has indeed made a mark on 
Indonesian society over the past decade, the movement has not become the 
main controlling force of either national political life or the formal educa- 
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tion system, as the following analysis demonstrates. In seeking to estimate 
the influence of the Islamic revival on Indonesian education after 1979, I 
have depended on three sources of information: (1) official regulations and 
government practices; (2) opinions of 58 Indonesian Muslim educators; 
and (3) observations about the political strength of Islamic organizations. 


Eyidence from Official Records 
A variety of Ministry of Religion regulations in the 1980s suggests that 
top-level Islamic officials in the Ministry continued to accept the 1975 cur- 
riculum agreement for both secular schools (reduced hours of religious 
study) and madrasahs (a 70/30 ratio of secular/religious studies) as appro- 
priate, or at least as politically realistic. As one example, the Minister of 
“Religion in 1984 issued a regulation delineating a revised curriculum for 
the three-year Islamic senior secondary school (madrasah aliyah).7 Each 
student’s studies over the three years (six semesters) were divided into 
three segments: religious education, general basic education (secular sub- 
jects), and a specialization. All students took the first two segments. 
Then, they could choose (Program A) from among four academic empha- 
ses for students preparing to enter a higher education institution (Islamic 
religion, physics/biology, economics, and culture/humanities), or (Pro- 
gram B) from among a variety of vocational emphases for ones intending 
to enter the work force directly. The vocational specializations were in 
religion (pastoral counseling, Islamic-court administration), industry (ce- 
ramics, leather work, sewing, automotive repair, electrical installation, 
electronics, carpentry, and others), computer operations (business com- 
puters), agriculture and forestry, service occupations (business administra- 
tion, cooperatives, bookkeeping, tourist business, and others), maritime 
pursuits (ocean fishing, sailing, etc.), and culture and the arts. The minis- 
terial directive also advised school personnel to fit new study topics into 
those subject-matter areas most suitable for such topics. Examples of new 
topics were nutrition, school health, political education, driver/traffic edu- 
cation, village development, and national defense education. 

This range of academic and vocational specializations represents a 
marked departure from the form of Islamic schooling in previous decades 
of the 20th century. Instructive also is the comparative emphasis on reli- 
gious (segment 1) versus secular (segment 2) subjects in the general educa- 
tion sequence required of all students, regardless of specialization. In a 


7. H. Munawir Sjadzali, Keputusan Menteri Agama Republik Indonesia Nomor 101 Tahun 
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pattern seemingly adopted from the U.S. credit system, the 1984 upper 
secondary madrasah curriculum was described in terms of semester units. 
To graduate from the three-year program, students needed a total of 240 
semester credits. Within this total, there were 56 units (23.3%) of reli- 
gious studies, 104 units (43.3%) of secular subjects, and 80 units (33.3%) 
in an academic or vocational specialty. Thus, the new curriculum went 
even further in the direction of secularization than was required in the 70/ 
30 ratio of the 1975 policy. By the mid-1980s, there was no sign that the 
Islamic revival was altering this trend in curriculum requirements. Under 
the guidance of the Muslim-dominated Ministry of Religion, the increased 
secularization of Islamic schools’ curricula continued. 

These events, however, did not mean that the leadership in the Ministry _ 
was abandoning its commitment to propagating the faith through the 
schools. In 1985 the director general of the Ministry of Religion’s Islamic 
Section learned that the Ministry of Education planned to reduce the time 
for religious education in secular schools from 3 tc 2 periods a week in the 
upper elementary grades and from 2.5 to 2 periods in teacher education 
high schools. The intention behind this reduction was to make room for 
subjects the Education Ministry’s curriculum developers judged to be 
more important than religious studies. The director general, in response to 
this information, sent an official note reminding the head of the Ministry of 
Education’s research and development section of the obligation to abide by 
the 1975 agreement. Early that same year, the head of the Ministry of 
Religion’s research and development division wrote officially to his coun- 
terpart in the Ministry of Education to complain that the new kindergar- 
ten curriculum was designed to integrate subject matter areas under 
topical study units rather than setting aside a specific time period for each 
subject. He proposed that religion be studied separately during specific 
periods of the week rather than merging it into other topics where it might 
be lost or neglected.® 

Thus, in the 1980s Islamic educators have tried to achieve two contra- 
dictory goals: make their schools more competitive with secular schools 
by including more secular academic subjects and vocational courses, while 
still maintaining a strong religious theme in the students’ lives. A signifi- 
cant element in this two-part endeavor has been an effort to improve the 
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quality of schooling. For example, over the 1979-1984 period, more than 
14 million primary school handbooks for teachers and students were dis- 
tributed by the Ministry of Religion, and 6,716 teachers and teacher aides 
were trained. In 1983—1984, over 3.5 million religious teachers were in 
preservice or inservice training programs, and 6,000 primary-level 
madrasah buildings were rehabilitated. At the junior-secondary level, 
16,000 teachers were in training and 6.6 million textbooks and items of 
equipment were distributed. Equipment was also provided to 80 privately 
operated pesantrens in 1983-1984.9 

While such upgrading of madrasahs and pesantrens was progressing, Is- 
lamic officials continued to express concern about the religious education 
portion of the program. As the head of Islamic educational development 
in the Ministry of Religion explained, every government-operated school 
was entitled each year to receive a set of books, ranging from 100 to 200 
titles. However, within this set only 5 to 7% of the volumes treated Is- 
lamic topics, which he deemed far too few to meet the Ministry’s goals for 
religious education.!° Outside the Ministry of Religion, private Islamic 
organizations faced the same problem of a conflict between the religious 
and the secular curriculum. In the secular schools conducted by the 
highly regarded Muhammadiyah organization, officials extended the peri- 
ods of the school week so they could offer eight periods of Islamic studies 
rather than the minimal two periods stipulated in the 1975 regulation. 


Evidence from Observations of Islamic Educators 
Near the close of 1987, as a second source of information, I asked ten 
colleagues in Indonesia to seek written opinions from Islamic educators 
about the effect of the Islamic revival on Indonesian education. This effort 
yielded responses from 58 educators representing six provinces—three on 
the island of Sumatra (five respondents from Aceh, sixteen from Medan in 
North Sumatra, eight from West Sumatra) and three provinces on Java 
(six respondents from Jakarta, seventeen from Bandung in West Java, six 
from Yogyakarta). The respondents held various positions in the Indone- 
sian education system. They included the head of Islamic education in the 
Ministry of Religion, two of the Ministry’s district representatives in West 
Sumatra, faculty members of several government-operated Islamic higher 
education institutes (Institut Agama Islam Negeri), the director and sev- 
eral faculty members of a Muhammadiyah university, a dean and faculty 
members from the Islamic University of North Sumatra, Muslims teaching 
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in secular teacher education institutes (Institut Keguruan dan Ilmu 
Pendidikan), and educators from a number of private Islamic schools. 

The 58 participants answered questions about trends during the 1980s in 
the types of subjects studied in both secular and Islamic schools, reading 
materials on Islamic topics, the time allotments for studying Islamic sub- 
jects in various kinds of schools, and the prestige of Islamic institutions. 
They also speculated about the influence the Islamic revival might exert on 
Indonesian education in the future. For each question except the one 
about the future, the respondents indicated on a five step rating scale 
whether they thought Islamic influence increased or decreased during the 
1980s (+2 = great increase, +1 = modest increase, 0 = no change from 
the 1970s, —1 = modest decrease, —2 = great decrease). Table 1 dis- 
plays the average (mean) rating for each question. In addition, the extent 
to which the respondents agreed with each other is shown by the standard 
deviation and range, which indicate that the educators were clearly not of 
a single mind. On five of the nine questions, opinions ranged over the 
entire five steps of the rating scale. On only one item was the range as 
small as three steps. Reasons for such variation can be inferred from the 
comments that nearly all subjects appended to their ratings. An analysis 
of the comments suggests that there were two main causes for the variabil- 
ity: 

(1) Even though all of the participants were Islamic educators, their personal 
experiences had been quite diverse, derived in different sectors of Indone- 
sia’s multicultural society and based on observations in the participants’ 
particular educational roles. 

(2) The respondents did not all interpret the questions in exactly the same 
way, nor did they bring the same meaning to the steps of the rating scale. 
For example, the distinction between the scale’s “modest increase” and 
“great increase” was imprecise and thus was affected by whatever standard 
each respondent had in mind. 


In the following discussion of the results, I have drawn on the comments 
to suggest ways that the participants’ varied experiences and their interpre- 
tations affected the expressed opinions. 

The most positive trend identified by the 58 educators concerned ques- 
tion 2, the supply of Islamic reading materials. Most respondents agreed 
that reading matter had increased during the 1980s in both the schools and 
book shops, as the government furnished greater support for the creation 
and purchase of books and as more scholars wrote about Islam. The De- 
partment of Religion’s publishing program in both the Arabic and Indone- 
sian languages had grown, and several high schools (as in Padang Panjang, 
West Sumatra) experimented with using only Arabic-language books for 
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TABLE 1 Educators’ Ratings of Trends in Islamic Education Since 1980 
(n = 58) 


Mean Standard Range 


Deviation 
1. Have Islamic topics in the printed curriculum 
increased or decreased: 
1.1 In secular schools? —.11 72 5 
1.2 In Islamic-curriculum schools? —.23 1.21 5 
2. Has reading matter about Islamic topics in +.81 74 3 
| public schools increased or decreased? 
3. Has the percentage of time for Islamic topics 
increased or decreased: 
3.1 In public, secular primary schools? —.23 50 4 
3.2 In public, secular secondary schools? —.17 .67 4 
3.3 In public, secular higher-learning —.17 ‚85 4 
institutions? 
3.4 In Islamic: primary and secondary +.02 1.30 5 
madrasahs? 
3.5 In Islamic higher-learning institutions? +.44 79 5 


4. Has the prestige of Islamic educational +.12 1.35 5 
institutions increased or decreased? . 


religious studies. Some secular social science and natural science texts 
contained more allusions to religious interpretations than in the past. The 
growth in Islamic reading matter was observed more prominently in 
school libraries than in classrooms.. While most educators agreed that Is- 
lamic reading materials had grown, a number expressed dissatisfaction 
with the rate of growth, contending that the increase was far short of the 
need. One Islamic university president observed that too few youthful au- 
thors were writing on religious topics, and several respondents stated that 
funds to support the publishing of such material were in short supply. 
For questions 1 and 3 in Table 1, there proved to be a close connection 
between participants’ observations about topics in the printed curriculum 
and their observations about time allotments. On the average, the 58 edu- 
.cators believed that both the number of Islamic topics and the time spent 
on them in secular schools at all levels had decreased since 1980, but that 
such topics and time allotments had increased somewhat in Muslim-cur- 
riculum institutions. However, as the standard deviations and ranges indi- 
cate, these averages were derived from a wide diversity of viewpoints. The 
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respondents’ comments in support of their views suggest that the diversity 
resulted from different participants basing their answers on different kinds 
of evidence. Those who believed that Islamic topics and time allotments 
had decreased in secular schools contended that during the 1980s schools 
were increasingly implementing the 1975 regulation that reduced religious 
study time, and that curriculum planners in the Ministry of Education 
appeared to seek further reductions. Next, educators who suggested that 
no change had occurred during the 1980s observed that the regulation is- 
sued in 1975 had already been implemented in 1976 and continued un- 
changed throughout the 1980s. 

Finally, one-quarter of the respondents believed that an increase of Is- 
lamic topics and study time had occurred, but not in the official curricu- 
lum. Rather, the increased emphasis on Islam had been effected іп two 
ways. First, individual schools had added extracurricular activities of a 
religious nature. For example, educators from all six provinces noted that 
more religious study groups had been formed for secondary school and 
university students. Furthermore, several stated that attendance had dra- 
matically increased at mosques on the campuses of tertiary institutions, 
and more secondary schools were providing a special room in which stu- 
dents could pray. Three respondents cited the names of well-known schol- 
ars from secular fields who had begun leading the Friday services in 
campus mosques. The Ministry of Religion sought to stimulate these ef- 
forts by issuing guidelines for the conduct of such activities, particularly 
during the Muslim fasting month. Second, several participants observed 
that teachers inspired by the Islamic revival were giving an Islamic cast to 
the secular curriculum by offering a Muslim interpretation of topics in his- 
tory, geography, literature, and moral education. 

Consider next the Islamic-curriculum institutions. On the average, the 
58 educators believed that time allotments for studying Muslim topics had 
increased hardly at all (+.02) in primary and secondary madrasahs, but 
had increased noticeably (+.44) in Muslim higher learning institutions. 
Again, these averages derived from an array of opinions. Several respon- 
dents said that after the madrasah curriculum agreement of the 1970s 
(70% secular subjects, 30% religious), Islamic educators had concentrated 
on improving teaching methods so as to engage students in more active 
learning, thus improving the effectiveness of Islamic education. Other re- 
spondents spoke of traditional pesantrens, indicating that in the 1980s 
more parents were sending children to pesantrens where the division of 
subject matter was closer to 70% religious and 30% secular. Much of the 
estimated increase in religious studies in Islamic higher learning institu- 
tions was seen as nonformal, with mosques offering more options for stu- 
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dents to engage in religious activities. In contrast, a number of the 
educators believed that attention to Islamic matters had remained much 
the same as in the 1970s, or attention had even diminished. One respon- 
dent cited as evidence the 1984 curriculum guidelines issued by the Minis- 
try of Religion, where the secular/religious ratio was 74/26 in the six-year 
primary schoo! (madrasah ibtidayah), 76/24 in the three-year junior-sec- 
ondary school (madrasah tsanawiyah), and 77/23 in the senior-secondary 
school (madrasah aliyah). 

When the 58 educators were asked to estimate trends in the prestige of 
Islamic schools since 1980, their opinions ranged over all five steps on the 
rating scale. Thirty-three (57%) said Muslim institutions had risen in the 
eyes of the public. Their comments in support of this view centered оп an 
increase in parents enrolling children in madrasahs and pesantrens, with 
pesantren attendance growing, particularly when secular schools were on 
vacation. A regional official of the Ministry of Religion in West Sumatra 
reported that student enrollment in government madrasahs had increased 
from 10,000 in 1979 to 28,000 in 1987. The 14 government-operated terti- 
ary Islamic Religious Institutes (Institut Agama Islam Negeri) reported an 
enrollment increase from 28,122 (67% males) in 1980 to 42,307 (65% 
males) in 1984.!! Four respondents in Central and West Java suggested 
that upper class urbanites had traditionally believed Islamic schools were 
suitable only for children of the lower social classes (kampung dwellers), 
but that this belief was now being disspelled. As a result, more upper class 
parents were sending their children to Islamic institutions in the 1980s. 
Other kinds of evidence cited for the estimated improved prestige were the 
increased numbers of madrasah graduates accepted in secular institutions 
of higher learning, the growth of secular studies and vocational training in 
madrasahs, and the improvement in the facilities of religious schools. In 
opposition to this optimistic view, 21 (35%) of the educators (12 from 
North Sumatra) believed that the prestige of Islamic institutions had di- 
minished, and five (8%) believed it had remained the same. These respon- 
dents stated that the typical madrasah was still noticeably inferior to the 
typical secular school in facilities and staffing, that most parents continued 
to send their children to secular curriculum institutions, and that people 
generally believed the employment prospects were poor for graduates of 
Muslim schools. 

As a final question, the 58 were asked to speculate about the future of 
Islamic education. The tenor of their remarks was one of hope and opti- 
mism. Fifty-four estimated that the quality and quantity of Islamic educa- 


11. Statistik Indonesia 1985 (Jakarta: Biro Pusat Statistik, 1986), р. 119. 
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tion would increase. The remaining four said the condition of Muslim 
education would remain the same as in the recent past, or that the future 
was unclear. However, there was widespread agreement that the amount 
of religious study in the formal curriculum would not increase. Instead, 
the major growth would occur in nonformal settings—additional youth 
activities in the mosque and in the home, more radio and television broad- 
casts of a religious nature, and more programs for the study of Islam estab- 
lished by such nationwide university student organizations as the 
Himpunan Mahasiswa Islam and Ikatan Mahasiswa Muhammadiyah. 

A majority of those surveyed saw the Muslim renaissance as a signifi- 
cant force in focusing more attention on the place of Islam in the lives of 
Indonesians. One respondent conceived the condition of religious educa- 
tion as a struggle between two major groups, dedicated Muslims who saw 
Islam as the core of life, and scientists and secular modernists (or secular 
nationalists) who saw traditional Islamic belief as retarding the process of 
national development. The former group sought to teach Islam as the true 
faith on which individual and group life should be modeled; the latter 
group, in contrast, wanted religious education to be only a small part of 
the curriculum, and even then it should take the form of a social science— 
the comparative study of religions. According to this analysis, secular na- 
tionalists in recent decades had gained influence over schooling, particu- 
larly through the Ministry of Education, while the devout Muslims’ 
influence had diminished. The analyst estimated that the Islamic revival 
was serving to check the progress of the secular modernists, slowing—if 
not stopping—their advance. The revival was viewed by many of the re- 
spondents as heightening Indonesians’ awareness of Islam as a power in 
the modern world and as a source of group cchesiveness and personal 
meaning. 


Evidence from the Political Arena 
A third vantage point from which to speculate about the future is that of 
political power. Ever since the Republic was formed in 1945, Islamic 
political parties have been influential in national affairs. Over the 20 years 
that Sukarno served as president, he managed to juggle contending polit- 
ical groups (Muslims, communists, the military, nationalists, and others) 
by balancing one against the other so as to maintain an uneasy peace. 
Then in late 1965 an unsuccessful coup, for which the communists were 
held responsible, resulted in widespread civil disorder and the deaths of 
perhaps half a million Indonesians. In early 1966 Sukarno was ousted 
from power, the Communist Party was outlawed, and General Suharto 
was installed as president. Muslim political groups had played a highly 
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significant role in the defeat of both Sukarno and the communists; thereby 
they gained strength in setting national policy. However, over the past 
two decades of the Suharto government, the most powerful political party 
has not been an Islamic one. Rather, it has been the government-spon- 
sored Golkar, whose membership is dominated by government employees 
and military personnel. The government in 1973 merged the four existing 
Muslim parties into one and assigned it a nonreligious name, the United 
Development Party (Partai Persatuan Pembangunan), and then amalga- 
mated five other small parties (Catholics, Protestants, former Nationalists, 
and others) under another nonreligious name, the Indonesian Democratic 
Party (Partai Demokrasi Indonesia). 


At a single stroke, the number of parties competing for votes at elections was 
reduced to three, and religion ceased to define any political party ideology... . 
The new federation of Muslim parties, with its secular title, was set the task of 
working out internal difficulties so complex and personal rivalries within it so 
deep that its role as an effective political body was limited, and it was eleven 
years before it was even able to hold its first national conference. !2 


In subsequent elections, the Golkar party has readily triumphed so that 
Suharto forces have retained control of the government. Leaders within 
the Islamic community are currently divided in their opinions about the 
government’s policy of divesting political parties of any obvious religious 
‘ties. Anthony Johns notes that a significant segment of the Muslim leader- 
ship, recognizing the reality of the government’s power, has decided “to 
compromise judiciously; and, within the areas of activity open to it, to 
work for a constant deepening of the understanding of Islam in the confi- 
dence that time is on Islam’s side and that its inherent strength will at 
length transform the mind of the government. The government, however, 
is working on the same principle with all the powers of the state for sur- 
veillance and indoctrination behind it. The dialectic between these two 
polarities has still a long course to гип.”!3 

In effect, from the viewpoint of political control, it appears unlikely that 
Islamic education in the formal program of government-supervised 
schools—public or private—will increase in quantity. in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Islamic political forces currently lack the strength and unity to bring 
about such an increase. Whether they ever will achieve the needed 
strength remains in doubt. 


12. Johns, “Indonesia: Islam and Cultural Pluralism,” p. 217. 
13. Ibid., p. 223. 
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Conclusion . 
The indicators described in the foregoing pages suggest that the Islamic 
revival has not resulted in an increase in Islamic studies in the formal cur- 
riculum of the great majority of Indonesian schools. Rather, the trend has 
been quite the opposite. Islamic topics have given way to greater amounts 
of basic communication skills, secular science and social science, and voca- 
tional studies. In addition, the source of most of what is taught in the 
nation’s schools is not a supreme being’s revealed truth, as reported in 
such works as the Quran and the Hadith; rather, the dominant sources are 
the writings of secular authorities, founded on empirical investigation and 
logical theory. Generally, students in all types of schools are expected to 
accept the secular authorities’ conclusions as true. 

At the same time, there is widespread evidence of increased enrollment 
in madrasahs and pesantrens and of greater participation in nonformal Is- 
lamic educational programs. Observers of the Indonesian scene credit the 
worldwide Islamic renaissance for much of this renewed interest in Mus- 
lim studies. Furthermore, such heightened attention to Islamic matters in 
education is only one part of the general effect of the Islamic revival on 
Indonesian society during the 1980s. Other indicators are the tens of 
thousands of pilgrims traveling to Mecca each yeer, the growth in numbers 
of people observing daily prayers, more Muslims attending mosque serv- 
ices, greater observance of the fasting month, тоге frequent use of Islamic 
greetings in social gatherings, and the like. 

During the past decade, some writers have proposed that the intensified 
Islamic spiritual, organizational, and intellectual activity observed in Indo- 
nesia will result in an Islamic revolution of the sort that took place in Iran 
in 1979.14 Under such a possibility, Islam would then assume a dominant 
role in the curriculum of all schools. However, the probability that such a 
revolution might occur seems very remote indeed. As Johns has argued, 
even though Indonesia has more Muslims than eny country in the world, 
60% of the nation’s population is on Java, where a Muslim facade overlays 
an animist and Indic belief system, making it “most unlikely they would 
ever rise in rebellion under the banner of Islam.” !> In addition, secular 
studies in the educational system have continued to gain strength and pres- 
tige over the decades and are not bound to lose this advantage in the fore- 
seeable future. Finally, Islam in Indonesia has a distinctive regional 
character. The Islam of the Acehnese in North Sumatra is militantly or- 
thodox. But in the Minangkabau society of West Sumatra, the traditional 


14. G.H. Jansen, Militant Islam (London: Pan Books, 1979). 
15. Johns “Indonesia: Islam and Cultural Pluralism,” рр. 225-226. 
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Muslim view of women has been forced to yield to the reality of a matrilin- 
eal inheritance system. Furthermore, pockets of influential ethnic groups 
in Sumatra, in Sulawesi, and in islands to the east are Christian, whereas 
the Balinese are mostly Hindus. As a consequence, “even where commu- 
nities of Muslims share basic attitudes, either they are widely separated by 
distance or they are kept apart by non-Muslim communities or variant 
Muslim traditions that serve as shock absorbers.” In summary, 
whatever gains Islamic religious education may achieve in the predictable 
future are likely to occur in nonformal rather than formal education set- 
tings. 


16. Ibid., p. 226. 
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| In Indonesia’s general election on April 23, 1987, 
Golongan Karya or GOLKAR, the dominant party supported by the bu- 
reaucrats and military leaders, won its fourth consecutive victory since the 
first election under the New Order in 1971. However, this victory is more 
impressive than previous ones because GOLKAR obtained nearly three- 
fourths (72.98%) of the popular vote nationwide, a significant increase 
over the 62-64% recorded in previous elections. This also was the first 
time that GOLKAR had won a majority in all the provinces in Indonesia. 

The 1987 election had special significance in Indonesian politics for two 
additional reasons. It was the first election conducted under Law No. 3/ 
1985 requiring that all parties adopt Pancasila as their sole ideology. 
Under this new regulation, a party based on Islam or an ideology other 
than Pancasila became illegal. Hence, the Islam-based Development 
Unity Party (PPP), which had dominated the two previous elections in 
Aceh Province, was shorn of its unique appeal. Secondly, the Suharto gov- 
ernment sought legitimation for the last stage (i.e, 1987-1992) іп the 
building of a political foundation by the 1945 generation that has led the 
New Order since 1966. Both factors are thought to be prerequisite to an 
orderly succession and the maintenance of political stability. 

GOLKAR’s victory in Aceh, a province well known for electoral domi- 
nance by Islamic parties since 1955, is especially noteworthy because it 
reversed the downward slide GOLKAR had experienced in the two previ- 
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ous elections. From just under 50% in 1971 when the New Order held its 
first national elections, GOLKAR fell to 41% in 1977 and 37% in 1982 
(see Table 1). Why then did GOLKAR prevail in the province in 1987? 
Some political observers in Aceh seem to explain it largely in terms of the 
dawning of a new era in the province’s political history, resulting from 
rapid and deep social and economic changes occurring in recent years. 
But we offer an alternative argument here, that GOLKAR’s victory was 
due largely to factors peculiar to the 1987 context and the electoral cam- 
paign. Thus, the election results are not necessarily evidence for a new and 
lasting phase in the political orientation of Aceh. The PPP may well re- 
turn as the dominant party in the next election. 


The Position of Aceh and GOLKAR’s 

Efforts to Win the Election 
Long before the official beginning of the campaign on March 24, 1987, 
those who had carefully followed discussions among GOLKAR’s top lead- 
ers knew that Aceh was considered a critical province and had been 
targeted for an all-out effort. It represented the “test case” for 
GOLKAR’s claim that its development programs has been accepted by all 
provinces in Indonesia. For the PPP, on the other hand, Aceh represented 
a stronghold, since Islamic parties have dominated elections in this prov- 
ince since the birth of the Republic and the first elections in 1955. Under 
such circumstances, GOLKAR leaders went all out to win the votes in 
Aceh! 

In 1984 GOLKAR leaders assigned K.H. Tarmuzi, an Islamic leader 
and one of the vice chairmen of GOLKAR’s Central Leadership Board 
(Dewan Pimpinan Pusat), to maintain frequent contact and consult inten- 
sively with prominent Acehnese in both Aceh and Jakarta to pave the way 
for GOLKAR’s success іп the 1987 general election. This strategy effec- 


1. See exclusive interviews with Soedharmono (cabinet secretary and general chairman of 
GOLKAR) and J. Naro (general chairman of the PPP) in the weekly magazine, Tempo 
(Jakarta), April 18, 1987, pp. 16-17, and their campaign statements in Aceh in Kompas 
(Jakarta daily), April 12, 1987. 

2. Besides his position as vice chairman of the GOLKAR Board, Tarmuzi also has been a 
member of the National Representative Assembly (Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat) since 1977 
and vice chairman of the Islamic Teaching Central Committee (Majelis Da’wah Islamiah 
Pusat). Before he was involved іп GOLKAR’s high level activities he was a prominent figure 
in east Java where he led a traditional Islamic boarding school (pesantren). As a qualified 
Islamic scholar {ulama ), it was easy for him to network with Moslem leaders in Aceh; as a 
pesantren leader, it was easy for him to gain access to pesantren in Aceh to persuade them to 
support GOLKAR in the election; as a member of GOLKAR’s DPP it was easy for him to 
meet government officials at any level to discuss problems and issues. ~- 
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tively combined religious and political channels to communicate with in- 
fluential politicians on behalf of GOLKAR. In addition to Tarmuzi’s 
efforts, Bustanil Arifin, the flamboyant Minister of Cooperatives, launched 
strong personal efforts, including frequent visits to Aceh several years in 
advance of the official opening of the election campaign.* Another high 
level central official and ethnic Acehnese who made similar efforts was 
A.R. Ramly, president director of PERTAMINA, the national petroleum 
company. 

One tangible result of the combined efforts of Tarmuzi and Bustanil was 
the appointment of Ibrahim Hasan as governor of Aceh in August 1986.+ 
His principal assignment during his first seven months in office was to pro- 
mote GOLKAR’s interests in Aceh and create a political atmosphere con- 
ducive for the upcoming GOLKAR campaign. He performed these 
assignments effectively,> meeting people in hundreds of villages and visit- 
ing 80 of the 160 subdistricts in the province. Attempting to persuade the 
people to support GOLKAR, he said “‘it is the only way to increase devel- 
opment activities in Aceh.” His humility and simple language impressed 
the people; wherever he went he eschewed protocol procedures—quite dif- 
ferent from the “feudalistic” style of the previous governor, Hadi Thayeb. 
Ibrahim also invited members of the Indonesian Officials Corps of Aceh 
(Korps Pegawai Republik Indonesia) (KORPRI) to attend monthly meet- 
ings that began the first month of his term. He claimed that in previous 
elections many of the KORPRI members had supported the PPP, but in 
1987 they were controlled effectively.© Thus Hasan was a major factor 
contributing to GOLKAR’s victory in Aceh. 

In the campaign, the PPP took a negative and conservative approach, 
repeating many themes it had used in previous elections. It stressed its 
religious purity as the only “Moslem party” in Indonesia and advocated a 
prohibition on gambling, a ban on sending women servants to work in the 


3. Bustanil Arifin is Acehnese, a retired major general and Minister of Cooperatives/head 
of the National Logistics Board. During the campaign he came frequently to Aceh, appear- 
ing in several districts as the main campaigner for GOLKAR, and he was listed as 
GOLKAR’s number one candidate for the National Assembly from Aceh. 

4. Ibrahim Hasan is an economics professor and former rector of Universitas Syiah Kuala 
in Banda Aceh who was subsequently recruited as the deputy of the National Logistics Board 
under the leadership of Bustanil. Hasan also chaired the GOLKAR intellectual group at the 
central level before being appointed governor. He was born in 1935 in Lampoh Weng, Pidie, 
Aceh. 

5. In his Tempo interview, Soedharmono spoke of this task for the new governor, and 
articles by Fachry Ali in Tempo (May 9, 1987), Syamsul Kahar in Kompas (June 10, 1987), 
and Bustanil Arifin in Pelita (Jakarta), May 23, 1987, all recognized the major role of 
Ibrahim Hasan in realizing GOLKAR’s victory in Aceh. 

6. Interview in Kompas, June 28, 1987. 
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Middle East, the liberation of students from school tuition, and controls 
on corruption. All of these themes are familiar to traditional Moslem sup- 
porters and attracted some of them. 

GOLKAR stressed the positive, presenting itself as the government 
party in charge of future development programs and promising to improve 
socioeconomic conditions in Aceh. GOLKAR campaigners utilized a 
more materialistic approach than PPP, stressing distributive themes (e.g., 
economic assistance). Furthermore, they offered a comprehensive devel- 
opment program (that included the religious sector) and appeared more 
effective in attracting young voters. GOLKAR campaigners were careful 
to tailor their approach to the strongly Islamic-oriented culture of Aceh. 
Their public speeches were colored by cries of “allahu akbar’ and quota- 
tions from the 4/ Qur’an. The party’s campaigners donated funds for Is- 
lamic courses in almost all of Aceh’s districts and municipalities. Bustanil 
Arifin, for example, gave Rp.72 million for the development of mosques in 
Aceh Barat, Rp.103 million for mosque construction in Aceh Selatan, and 
Rp.5 million to the Indonesia Mosque Council (Dewan Masjid Indonesia) 
in the province.’ 

Another GOLKAR activity was the inauguration of development 
projects by GOLKAR General Chairman Soedharmono. Those included 
the 204-meter Krueng Teunom bridge, costing Rp.4.2 billion, and the 108- 
meter bridge at Wayla, costing Rp.1.3 billion, both in Aceh Barat. He also 
inaugurated the UNSYIAH student dormitory (500-person capacity) that 
cost Rp.1.1 billion. On various occasions during the campaign, GOLKAR 
leaders promised increased development aid for Aceh if the party won in 
the province.’ PPP campaigners attempted to counter GOLKAR’s em- 
phasis on the government’s development program with the argument that 
money used for funding development projects was derived from taxes and 


7. Waspada, (Banda Aceh daily), April 1, 8, 15, 1987. 

8. Campaigning at Abulyatma University in Banda Aceh, Soedharmono made that prom- 
ise (Waspada and Kompas, April 12, 1987), and in his speech at Krueng Teunom in Aceh 
Barat, Soedharmono said “the success of development in Aceh is very dependent on the 
success of GOLKAR in this election.” He also promised to develop Simelu Island (6,000 
population) in the near future (Waspada, April 16, 1987). Inaugurating the bridge at Wayla, 
he said “if you want more bridges like this, please support GOLKAR in this election” (Pelita, 
April 13, 1987). Bustanil Arifin did the same in Panton Labuh in Aceh Utara by saying that 
all the kabupaten (district) roads in Aceh would be improved if GOLKAR won (Waspada, 
April 15, 1987); Dr. Yulidin Away, former head of the Aceh Provincial Health Service and a 
GOLKAR leader, promised to improve living standards of peasants and fishermen in Kuala 
Bate, Aceh Selatan (Waspada, April 14, 1987); and Minister of Social Welfare Nani Soedar- 
sono promised to bring more funds to the housing rehabilitation project in Kluet Selatan, 
Aceh Selatan, if GOLKAR won іп that kecamatan (subdistrict) (Waspada, April 18, 1987). 


ve 
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from the exploitation of Aceh’s natural resources, not from the pocket of 
GOLKAR.? | 


The 1987 Election Results in Aceh 
GOLKAR ended ten years of PPP electoral domination by winning a ma- 
jority in seven of the ten administrative regions in Aceh.!° Thus, 
GOLKAR obtained five seats in the new National Assembly compared 
with four seats for PPP and one for the Indonesian Democratic Party 


(Partai Demokrasi Indonesia) (PDI). From an Acehnese provincial per- . 


spective this was not a landslide victory. It was a significant gain (25%) 
for GOLKAR compared to the 1982 election when it won four seats. The 
PPP lost two seats from its six seats in 1982. For the Provincial Represen- 
tative Assembly (DPRD-I), GOLKAR increased its seats by 58% (from 
twelve in 1982 to nineteen in 1987), while the PPP’s decreased 21% (from 
nineteen to fifteen). For the District/Municipality Representative Assem- 
blies (DPRD-II), GOLKAR increased its seats by 43% (from 87 in 1982 
to 124 in 1987), while the PPP lost 19% (from 120 to 97). The PDI, 
which previously had never won a single National Assembly seat in Aceh, 
obtained one seat in the 1987 election, gained one in the DPRD-I (from 
one to two), and gained three (from eleven to fourteen) seats in the DPRD- 
II. Because of the government resuscitation of the PDI in the year before 
the election, many observers are inclined to combine its gains with those of 
GOLKAR. 

Some observers of the 1987 elections have suggested or implied that the 
results mark a watershed or a likely permanent severing of the traditional 
linkage between Acehnese interests and political organizations based pri- 
marily on Islam. Writing before the election, R. William Liddle wrote: 
“What is happening in Aceh is bigger than elections and only imperfectly 
reflected in them. . . . Indonesian economic development has created its 
own pervasive network of opportunities, interests and loyalties, and Aceh 
is securely inside that network.”!! Then іп an article published after the 
election he maintained that “а new wind is now blowing in Aceh in the 
form of rapid and deep social and economic changes.”!? He mentioned 
the development of transportation, communication, and educational infra- 


9. See, for example, the speeches of Naro in Banda Aceh (Waspada, April 12, 1987); Nas- 
ruddin Daud in Sabang (Waspada, April 1, 1987), and Ilyas Wahab in Pidie (Waspada, April 
13, 1987). 

10. In the election of 1971, GOLKAR won in six kabupaten, but in 1977 and 1982 it only 
won in three. Kompas, June 10, 1987. . 

11. “Letter From Banda Aceh,” Far Eastern Economic Review, December 4, 1986. 

12. R. William Liddle, “Let Aceh be Aceh,” Tempo, July 4, 1987. 
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structure as significant causes of these chariges. Economically, Aceh has 
become one of the five most prosperous provinces in Indonesia, and in the 
last twenty years the Acehnese have become more open in dealing with 
outsiders. Even though Liddle does not attempt to explain the election 
results, his mention of a “new wind” and his statement that “the history of 
Aceh has entered a new phase” in an article that appeared three months 
after the election implies that GOLKAR’s victory was a result of “rapid 
and deep social and economic changes.” 

Fachry Ali offers a similar interpretation.13 Emphasizing the emergence 
of new roles and positions in the society over the past ten years, he implies 
that the new electoral situation in Aceh is a result of social, economic, and 
cultural changes that have been underway for decades. In his opinion, the 
change in the political orientation of youth was one of the most significant 
factors in the victory of GOLKAR. 

It is our view that this realignment interpretation should be reconsid- 
ered as it may be premature. Our alternative interpretation emphasizes 
the personal charisma of the current governor, the campaign blitz of 
GOLKAR, and the distributive activity of central government officials on 
behalf of GOLKAR in the context of unprecedented (in recent memory) 
budget austerity directed at economic development. There also are rea- 
sons why we think the linkage between Acehnese interests and traditional 
Islamic organizations remains strong. 

As mentioned earlier, an important factor in the GOLKAR victory was 
the role of Governor Ibrahim Hasan. Alfian, a well-known Indonesian 
political scientist, claimed that the performance of Hasan was the deter- 
mining factor in improving the New Order’s image in the eyes of the peo- 
ple of Aceh.'4 The chairman of the Aceh branch of the Indonesian 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry (KADIN) said “the victory of 
GOLKAR in Aceh was 75% determined by the strong personal efforts of 
Ibrahim Hasan.” A popular slogan among the Acehnese during the cam- 
paign was, “GOLKAR No, Ibrahim Hasan Үеѕ!”!5 

Hasan’s image and approach was enhanced by central government offi- 
cials’ strong commitment to allocate more funds for the development of 
Aceh. GOLKAR’s “free Aceh from the raft” (bebaskan Aceh dari rakit) 
campaign—which meant build bridges over Aceh’s many rivers—re- 
sponded to hopes for a better future in the province. That hope had be- 
come widespread among both official and informal Acehnese leaders as 
they faced a decreased development budget for the first time in a decade. 


13. Fachry Ali, “Aceh Baru, Politik Baru,” Tempo, May 9, 1987. 
14. Kompas, June 12, 1987. Á 
15. Tempo, May 2, 1987. 
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The Aceh development budget!® decreased drastically in 1987, and there is 
a strong indication that it wili decrease further in the years to come. The 
development budget at the provincial level in 1987 was Rp.87.7 billion, 
36% below the 1986 budget of Rp.136.4 billion. At the district (kabu- 
paten) level, the same bleak situation prevails. For example, in Aceh Se- 
latan district the development budget in 1987 was Rp.120.9 million, 
compared with the 1986 budget of Rp.285.7 million, a decrease of 65%. 
In addition, a Rp.11.8 million project, continued from the previous year, 
was canceled by the central government.” In Pidie district the situation is 
equally grave. The annual development budget in 1987 is one-third of the 
1986 budget, declining from Rp.3.1 billion to Rp.1 billion. 

From these data we can infer that the leaders of Aceh were deeply con- 
cerned during the campaign about the future of economic development in 
the province. The only source of funds for development activities outside 
the regular budgetary channel is presidential aid (bantuan Presiden). 
Therefore, Acehnese leaders likely hoped that, if GOLKAR won, central 
government decision makers would make good on their campaign 
promises to find more development funds for the ргоуіпсе.!8 Awareness 
of the critical economic situation of Aceh, we think, inspired some local 
government officials as well as traditional leaders to urge their followers to 
temporarily change their party preference and support GOLKAR in the 
most recent election.'9 

Another factor contributing to GOLKAR’s victory was the legal pre- 
scription that all social and political groups accept Pancasila as their sole 
ideology. Also, by administrative fiat, the government changed the PPP’s 


16. Since 1969, funds for development have come largely (80%) from the central govern- 
ment. Even “regional” development projects are funded largely by the central budget, a situ- 
ation that, on the one hand, gives the central government an opportunity to distribute funds 
so as to support development in the poorer regions but on the other, perpetuates dependency 
of local government (provincial as well as district/municipality) on the central policy makers. 

17. Waspada, April 17, 1987. 

18. The president, meeting Governor Hasan after the election, promised to support village 
development activities in Aceh by providing extrabudgetary funds (dana bantuan Presiden), 
Pelita, editorial, May 9, 1987. 

19. The following two statements are indicative of that awareness. H. Sayid Zakaria, the 
GOLKAR chairman in Banda Aceh, stated that working fora GOLKAR victory is based on 
Acehnese interest in improving their position with the central government so that they are 
more equitably treated relative to the other provinces in Indonesia (Waspada, March 27, 
1987). On another occasion Tgk. Mustafa Khaled, vice chairman of the PPP’s district com- 
mittee and member of the PPP advisory council and DPRD-IJ in Aceh Utara, said before 
10,000 people while campaigning for GOLKAR: “1 am still a definitive member of PPP, I 
am still active in PPP, but for the sake of Aceh’s future, now I campaign for GOLKAR. 
That is the only way; we have to make GOLKAR win this term” (Waspada, April 15, 1987). 
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ballot symbol from Mecca’s sacred shrine, Ka’bah, to a less Islamic- 
looking star. Both ideological homogenization and the new symbol under- 
cut the PPP’s original identity and basis as the Moslem religious party. 
GOLKAR used these changes to persuade PPP supporters that there were 
no longer any significant religious differences between the two parties, . 
thereby making it easier for them to switch their support to GOLKAR in 
this election. | 

So far we have contended that the GOLKAR victory in Aceh was based 
heavily on considerations that were peculiar to the 1987 context and elec- 
toral campaign and thus was likely to be temporary. Our argument would 
be strengthened if it were supplemented by more general evidence about 
the continued strength of the PPP’s electoral appeal and the importance of 
Islamic institutions to the people of Aceh. The three districts where the 
PPP won (Aceh Besar, Pidie, and Aceh Utara) should be given special 
consideration in predicting the electoral future in the province (see Table 
1). Aceh Besar is considered to be the barometer of Aceh’s politics due to 
its proximity to the provincial capital, Banda Aceh, and its position as the 
second most populous district. Aceh Utara is the most populous district 
and the center of industrial activity in Aceh, while Pidie has the greatest 
agricultural potential of all the districts in the province. Therefore, the 
fact that the PPP maintained its domination in these three important dis- 
tricts, even though, it lost about 15% of the vote in each,”° is indicative of 
GOLKAR’s limitations in penetrating the PPP’s political base.?! 

The relative strength of GOLKAR was strongest in the three districts 
where the largest minorities are concentrated. About 230,000 Gayonese 
live mostly in Aceh Tengah and Aceh Tenggara, which is also the home of 
perhaps 50,000 of the Alas ethnic group. In Aceh Timur, about 200,000 
or 40% of the population are Tamiang Malays.?? If these minorities voted 
at a disproportionately higher rate for GOLKAR, which seems likely, they 
did so partly out of political considerations related to their ethnic minority 
status. In the provincial context, where Acehnese ethnicity and support of 
the PPP seemed synonymous, voting for GOLKAR could have been a safe 
way of reasserting ethnic identity. The point is that the potential for elec- 
toral gain from appeal to ethnic minorities is limited in Aceh, and it is 
quite a different factor than the influences postulated by Liddle and Ali. 


20. Kompas, June 10, 1987. 

21. GOLKAR has never won in these three kabupaten. In the election of 1955, all three 
were dominated by the Moslem party, Masjumi. 

22. Finngeir Hiorth, “Sketches of Aceh,” Indonesia Reports, no. 18, Culture/Society Sup- 
plement, (October 1986). 
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The importance of Islam in the life of the Acehnese is evident from their 
support of Islamic institutions. Interest in Islamic schools, which in many 
areas compete with public schools, remains strong and may be growing. 
‘There were 709 religious schools registered in 1984 (an increase of 20 since 
1981), enrolling about 123,000 pupils. The number of students enrolled in 
tertiary level religious schools (IAIN) increased from 1,164 in 1980 to 
3,273 in 1984. Islamic courts continue to play a major role in adjudica- 
tion. The number of new cases brought to Islamic courts over a five year 
period is as follows: 1980 — 4634, 1981 — 4898, 1982 – 4529, 1983 – 7463, 
and 1984 – 5091. 

These data on education and courts?? support our contention that the 
Acehnese continue to hold strong allegiance to Islam, even though the 
New Order government has promoted programs to modernize the prov- 
ince beginning with the first Five Year Plan (REPELITA) іп 1968. And 
as noted above, there is no evidence yet in the electoral data for a trend of 
declining support for the PPP as a result of the New Order’s moderniza- 
tion efforts. The Islamic-based PPP improved its relative strength in the 
two previous elections (1977 and 1982). The reversal of this trend in the 
most recent election was more likely an anomaly than the beginning of a 
new direction. 

The results of the 1987 general election in Aceh do not necessarily pro- 
vide evidence of lasting change in political orientation or realignment. 
GOLKAR’s future prospects in Aceh depend heavily on its ability to de- 
liver on its promises that development activity will be sustained despite 
central budgetary retrenchment, that Acehnese living standards will im- 
prove, and that the party will energetically promote and defend Moslem 
religious interests. Otherwise the PPP will come back as the province’s 
dominant party in the next election in 1992. 


23. BAPPEDA and Kantor Statistik D. I. Aceh, Aceh Dalam Angka, 1984 (Banda Aceh, 
1985). А 
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As a means of examining public policy making in Ja- 
pan, this article looks at the government’s protectionist policy on the im- 
portation of raw silk. It will consider the behavior of interest groups, such 
as silkworm farmers, and the way they interact with the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP) and the governmental bureaucracy. 


Raw Silk in Japan-China Trade 

In 1985 China experienced a record $6 billion trade deficit with Japan, 
casting a considerable shadow on economic exchanges between the two 
countries. The Chinese government and trading companies have appealed 
to the Japanese to further open their markets to Chinese commodities, as 
for example, an article by the director of the Japan Division of China’s 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and Economic Relations, urging Japan “to 
eliminate man-made obstacles, and to provide favorable conditions for in- 
creasing the import of Chinese commodities.” He used raw silk, silk piece 
goods, and rice straw and its products to demonstrate that “Chinese com- 
modities are restricted іп Јарап.”! 
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1. Wei Xiaorong, “Kuoda Duiri Chukou shi Dangwu Zhiji” [То expand export to Japan is 
the most urgent matter], in Guoji Maoyi [International Trade] (Beijing: Institute of Foreign 
Trade, November, 1985), p. 517. 
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Traditionally, China and Japan have both been major raw silk produc- 
ing countries. For many years their combined output has accounted for 
more than 70% of the world’s total volume of raw silk. However, since 
the 1970s Japan’s raw silk production has continuously declined, while 
China’s has rapidly increased. In 1970 and 1977 China’s silkworm cocoon 
and raw silk production, respectively, bypassed Japan’s and became 
number one in the world, and in 1983 China’s raw silk constituted 57% of 
the total amount in the world, three times Japan’s production of 19%. As 
to consumption of raw silk, Japan has held a leading position in the world 
for many years. In the middle of the 1970s, for example, Japan’s domestic 
consumption accounted for 64% of total world production, more than half 
of which was used to make traditional Japanese clothing such as the ki- 
mono. In the 1980s, even after domestic consumption declined, Japan’s 
leading position still remained far ahead of other raw silk consuming coun- 
tries. In 1983, for instance, Japan’s total raw silk consumption was three 
times that of China, the number two raw silk consuming nation, and was 
26 times that of China in terms of per capita consumption.” 

As early as 1951, the Japanese government had established the public 
Corporation on the Stablization of Raw Silk and Sugar Prices (CSRSSP) 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisher- 
ies (MAFF). It also issued a protectionist statute entitled “Statute on the 
Stabilization of Raw Silk Prices,” which set forth detailed regulations on 
both domestic and foreign raw silk and, in fact, made the importation of 
foreign raw silk impossible.* This reflected the fact that Japan’s produc- 
tion of raw silk then was larger than domestic consumption. Thus, until 
the early 1960s Japan was solely a raw silk exporting country, but begin- 
ning in 1962 it began to import raw silk, and by 1974 Japan had com- 
pletely stopped exporting the commodity. In 1962 the Japanese 
government abandoned the protectionist law for raw silk and moved to- 
ward adoption of a free trade policy. This was due to the fact that the 
growing domestic demand for raw silk had gradually bypassed domestic 
production and because it was useful for Japan, considering the require- 
ments of its export-oriented economy, to convey an image of “supporting 
free trade policy” in the world. Even before World War II, Japan had 
been developing its strength in international trade, and its postwar depen- 
dence on the world economy was extremely high. A worldwide move for 
trade liberalization started in the latter half of the 1950s, with the recon- 


2. Ichiro Yano, ed., Nihon Kokuzei zue [Survey of Japan’s national development] (Tokyo: 
1986), p. 321. 

3. CSRSSP, Sanshi sato rui kakaku antei jigyo dan ho kankei hoki binran [Guiding-book 
of related statutes on the stablization of raw silk] (Tokyo: 1986). 
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structed countries of Western Europe pressing for a more thorough dis- 
mantling of import restrictions. Under the increasing demands, the 
Japanese government decided in principle to carry out a policy of “‘liberali- 
zation,” and this included the abolishment of restrictions on the importa- 
tion of raw silk. 

The starting point for Japanese imports of raw silk from China was 
1962, with a symbolic shipment of about eight tons of Chinese raw silk to 
Japan. In 1971 the amount was increased to 2,830 tons, and in 1972, the 
year Sino-Japanese diplomatic relations were normalized, the figure 
sharply increased to 6,190 tons, bypassing soybeans and becoming the 
largest single item imported from China. The total value of the raw silk 
accounted for almost a quarter of all imports from China. The amount 
remained at a high level through 1973, but in August 1974 the Japanese 
government reissued the 1951 statute, now called the “Statute on Central- 
ized Control of Raw Silk Importation.” Among its provisions was one 
stating that “any raw silk imported from abroad must obtain prior ap- 
proval from the CSRSSP, or the minister of the MAFF,” and detailing 
further restrictions on prices and amounts.* By such regulation, the Japa- 
nese government imposed strict quantity and price controls, in fact, it set 
up quotas over imported raw silk. The CSRSSP negotiates annually with 
foreign countries on raw silk import quotas. It buys and stores the com- 
modity and releases it into the domestic market according to demand. In 
this way, the high price of raw silk in the Japanese domestic market can be 
maintained and the interests of silkworm farmers protected. 

Raw silk imports from China fell by more than one-half in 1974, and 
from then on, except for one or two years, the amount has been maintained 
at a level of around 2,000 tons a year. As China has increased exports of 
oil, coal, agricultural products, and textile goods to Japan, raw silk’s share 
of the total has declined very rapidly. From about one fourth of the ex- 
ports in 1972, raw silk fell to 2.9% in 1975 and in 1985 registered only 
0.8% of total exports.> Indeed, in today’s Sino-Japanese trade, raw silk 
has become proportionately insignificant. However, the Japanese govern- 
- ment’s protectionist policy on raw silk is significant and quite representa- 
tive of a larger trend. From the following analysis we can see that the 
Statute on Centralized Control has a close connection with core segments 
of Japanese politics, namely the LDP, the bureaucracy, and interest 
groups. 


4. CSRSSP, Kankei hoki binran, pp. 14-19. 7 
5. Japan-China Economic Association, 1985 nen-no chugoku nogyo (Chinese agriculture in 
1985] (Tokyo: 1986), p. 236. 
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Silkworm Farmers and Raw Silk 

Production 
Since the end of World War II, the number of silkworm farmers and the 
proportion of silkworm farming to total farming households in Japan have 
steadily declined as has the total area of mulberry fields. Raw silk produc- 
tion, due to the application of advanced technology and machinery, went 
up some during the 1950s and the 1960s, but began a slow decline in the 
early 1970s (see Table 1). Over a 30-year period—-1955 to 1985—the 


TABLE 1 Japan’s Silkworm Farmers (SF) and Raw Silk Production 
(1944-1985) 


Total area 
Number of Percentage of in mulberry Raw silk 
SF households all farmers fields . production 
Year (1,000) (%) (1,000 ha) (ton) 
1944 1,139 20.4 302 9,242 
1950 835 13.5 175 10,620 
1955 809 13.4 187 17,868 
1960 646 10.7 166 18,046 
1965 514 9.2 164 19,106 
1970 399 7.5 163 20,515 
1975 248 5.0 151 20,169 
1980 166 3.6 121 16,155 
1985 100 2.2 97 9,561 


SOURCE: Bureau of Silkworm and Horticulture, Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries (MAFF), Saikin-no sanshi gyo-o meguru joho [Recent situation of silkworm and 
raw silk industry], Tokyo, 1986. 


number of silkworm farming households decreased from 809,000 to 
100,000 and the proportion of silkworm farmers to total farmers decreased 
from 13.4% to 2.2%, indicating that the decreasing rate of silkworm farm- 
ers was much greater than that of farmers as a whole. The total mulberry 
acreage declined and raw silk production rose, then fell rapidly in the last 
decade of the period. Each of the categories decreased by from 45% to 
88%, especially the number of silkworm farmers. During the period, 
709,000 households, accounting for 88% of the total, switched to industry 
or changed to the production of other crops.® 


6. Bureau of Silkworm and Horticulture, Saikin-no sunshi gyo-o meguru joho (Recent situ- 
ation of silkworm and raw silk industry] (Tokyo: MAFF, 1986). 
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The reasons for this decline are, first, the continuous and rapid growth 
of the Japanese economy beginning in the early 1960s caused a great 
number of farmers to switch to industrial and ‘service trades, and the broad 
application of advanced technology and equipment also promoted this 
trend. Second, there was a cyclical‘ change іп Japan’s domestic consump- 
tion of raw silk. At the beginning of the 1960s, the high economic growth 
caused an upsurge in consumption, and the demand for traditional Japan- 
ese-style clothing such as the kimono steadily increased, reaching a peak in 
1972. But in the middle of the 1970s, the demand for silk began to fall 
rapidly as the oil shock slowed Japan’s economic growth, as people in- 
creasingly moved toward a Westernization of living style—the kimono, for 
example, was gradually being phased out as a common item of daily ap- 
parel—and as prices of kimono rapidly accelerated due to higher standards 
and variety.” Further, both the absolute number and the percentage of 
young females had decreased in terms of the total population since the 
postwar “baby boom” generation had entered middle-age. Third, the cost 
of raw silk in Japan increased considerably as the standard of living in- 
creased, making it much more expensive than foreign raw silk, especially 
that from China. Thus, Japanese raw silk lost its ability to compete in the 
international market, and Japan’s silkworm farmers were hit badly by the 
cheaper imported product. The free trade policy begun in 1962 also made 
the silkworm farmers more vulnerable, and a large number of them 
switched to other crops such as rice or to industrial pursuits. In 1985 
about 100,000 silkworm farming households remained, concentrated in 
mountain areas that were not conducive to growing other crops. Most of 
these farmers were older and would have found it difficult to switch to 
other types of work. Therefore, maintenance of the basic livelihood of this 
group of silkworm farmers became an urgent issue. 


Interest Groups 
The activities of silkworm farmers, as with most interest groups, were 
designed to obtain access to policy-makers and influence their decisions. 
Farmers organized to work together for their own interests, appealing di- 
rectly to society by drawing public attention to “Japan’s declining agricul- 
ture” and frequently putting pressure on the LDP and government 
agencies. They used various pressure techniques; they rallied with local 
dietmen in front of the MAFF building and requested the Association for 
Cooperative Agriculture, one of the biggest interest group organizations in 


7. Interview with Toshiro Eta, deputy director, Silkworm Division, MAFF, July 4, 1986, 
Tokyo. 
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the country, to pressure LDP һеайдџагіегѕ. In response, the Statute on 
Centralized Control was reissued in 1974. 

After implementation of the Statute, raw 
silk prices went up and for a few years main- TABLE 2 Income of Silk- 
tained a stable level. But since the beginning worm Farmers 


of the 1980s, the income of silkworm farmers ~~ Daily Income 
has gone down rapidly. From 1980 to 1985, Per SF Family 
the daily income per silkworm farming family Year (yen) 
fell 60% (See Table 2), partially because of ~ 965 1з 
the sharp reduction in raw silk production 1970 1,729 
and partially because raw silk prices could 1975 2,607 
not always be maintained at a high level. It is 1980 3,072 
believed that without the Statute, the silk- 1983 1,972 
worm business would disappear entirely.° 1984 1,530 
This has made the Statute all the more impor- 1985 1,244 


tant for the survival of silkworm farmers, and SOURCE: Bureau of Silk- 
pressure from farmers to maintain it has worm and Horticulture 
remained high. 

For a long period, both during and after the Statute’s passage, various 
interest groups worked hard to try to block or cancel it. The silkworm 
farmers were opposed by the raw silk import trading companies and ki- 
mono manufacturers, mostly small and medium size enterprises.!° The 
implementation of the Statute sharply reduced raw silk imports, directly 
hitting the trading companies, and it raised raw silk prices on the domestic 
market. That in turn raised the cost for silk, silk piece goods, and kimo- 
nos; it reduced the domestic demand for raw silk and its products, and 
caused a series of manufacturers to go bankrupt. The law inevitably cre- 
ated a vicious circle. 

The number of raw silk manufacturers has declined steadily since imple- 
mentation of the Statute. From 1975 to 1985, 249 of the 429 raw silk 
manufacturers, or about 60% of the total, closed. These manufacturers 
were concentrated mainly in the big cities of the Kansei area, such as Ky- 
oto, and the plant closings affected about 30,000 workers. They were a 
strong voice against the protectionist policy on raw silk along with the 
small-medium manufacturing and trading businesses. 


8. Interviews with Kihei Aoki, an official of the CSRSSP who had previously worked with 
the Silkworm Division of MAFF, June 12, 1986, Tokyo. 

9. Interview with Hiroshi Sugiura, retired MITI official now a lawyer for the Japan-China 
Economic Association, June 27, 1986, Tokyo. 

10. Interview with Koichi Yamaura, former director of the North Asia Division of the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, July 3, 1986, Tokyo. 
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The lobbying activities of the small-medium businesses were no less ac- 
tive than their agricultural counterparts. As early as 1976, the Association 
for Importing Chinese Raw Silk and Silk Yarn sent a letter to Shintaro 
Abe, then Minister of Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries; Toshio 
Momoto, Minister of International Trade and Industry (MITI); and For- 
eign Minister Kiichi Miyazawa. The letter argued that the Statute on Cen- 
tralized Control violated the spirit of the 1974 Japan-China governmental 
trade agreement, and thus should be abolished.!! Then in 1980, three im- 
port organizations—the Japan Raw Silk Import Company, Japan Fiber 
Import Company, and Japan Association for Promoting International 
Trade—wrote a strong letter to the four top leaders of the LDP: President 
Masayoshi Ohira, Secretary-General Yoshio Sakurauchi, General Council 
Chairman Zenko Suzuki, and Shintaro Abe, chairman of the Policy Affairs 
Research Council. The letter argued that the Statute “has violated the 
principle of free trade,” provoking bad reactions both domestically and 
abroad, and it should be abolished.12 Thus, two obviously opposing inter- 
est groupings put great pressures on the LDP and government agencies 
concerning the Statute on Centralized Control. 


The Liberal Democratic Party 
The LDP has been the ruling party in Japan ever since its establishment in 
1955, when the two conservative parties, the Liberal and the Democratic 
parties, merged. More than twenty years ago, Robert Scalapino and Jun- 
nosuke Masumi referred to this phenomenon of single party domination as 
the “one-and-one-half-party system.” The LDP is one party; opposition 
parties who have never been in power can be regarded as only “one-half- 
party.”!3 They pointed out that the social bases of the LDP come mainly 
from big business and agricultural areas. The former provides money, and 
„the latter provides votes. These analyses are still useful today in examining 
Japanese politics, despite the tremendous changes that have taken place. 

In the 1960s and the early part of the 1970s, the LDP encountered a 
strong challenge from the opposition parties in most urban areas, and as a 
result lost a number of Diet seats. However, it managed to maintain or 
even strengthen its superior position in rural areas. This rural area sup- 
port was all the more important for the LDP, and it remained so even as 


11. Japan-China Economic Association, Ni-chu Boeki Cho-ki Antei no Jitsugen-o 
Mezashite [Aiming at long term stability of Japan-China trade], Tokyo, 1977, pp. 184—185. 

12. Japan-China Economic Association, Byodo Gokei го Sogo-izon no Jitsumu Kankei-o 
[Develop a mutual benefit, interdependent and realistic relationship], Tokyo, 1981, p. 387. 

13. Robert A. Scalapino and Junnosuke Masumi, Parties and Politics in Contemporary 
Japan (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1962), p. 53. 
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the rural population declined. The importance of agricultural interests 
within the LDP remained disproportionately large for five reasons. First, 
the national gerrymander long was favorable to the rural areas. In his 
excellent study, Pempel vividly illustrates this point: 


[E]ven after the 1975 redistricting it was possible for a JCP candidate in the 
metropolitan third district of Osaka to be defeated although he received 115,000 
votes, while in rural Ehime an LDP candidate who received only 37,000 could 
be elected. In 1980, one JCP candidate in Hokkaido’s first district received 
126,000 votes and lost, while in the second district of Kagawa barely over one- 
quarter this number was sufficient to elect an LDP candidate. In the 1977 up- 
per house election, 187,000 votes secured a victory in Tochigi, while 549,000 
votes in Osaka were not enough.!# 


Second, the percentage of eligible voters who voted was much higher in 
rural than in urban areas, which certainly worked for the interests of the 
LDP. The rural voters are more “faithful” to the LDP compared to urban 
voters, and this tradition can often bring landslide victories to the LDP in 
rural constituencies. In the 1986 summer national election, for example, 
the LDP took all seats in fifteen rural prefectures. They were called 
dokusen ku (all-LDP areas). 

Third, although the population of farmers declined, the trend from the 
countryside to the city slowed down in the middle of the 1970s. There 
have even been a few people returning to their home towns from the big 
cities, and more and more farmers, instead of moving to cities, have be- 
came semi-farmers who work part-time in local manufacturing. This 
trend stablized the seats in rural areas. Fourth, many high-ranking offi- 
cials of the LDP came from the rural areas, and their backgrounds natu- 
rally bound the party to the interests of these areas. Finally, traditional 
attachments remained strong in the minds of many people, especially the 
elderly. An official of the LDP headquarters put in this way, “We need 
the votes from grandfathers.”!> The party, therefore, always paid careful 
attention to agrarian interests. For instance, the LDP government fixed 
the price of rice each year and determined amounts of financial aid for 
agricultural research. Although supporting agriculture does not necessar- 
ily mean supporting rural areas, it was obvious that the LDP’s pro-agricul- 
tural policy was able to provide farmers with concrete, material 
advantages. 


14. T. J. Pempel, Policy and Politics in Japan: Creative Conservatism (Philadelphia: Tem- 
ple University Press, 1982), p. 38. 

15. Interview with Tomomitsu Iwakura of the Agriculture Division of the LDP’s Policy 
Affairs Research Council, August 11, 1986, Tokyo. 
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It is said that the LDP and silkworm farmers not only had a connection, 
but that the relationship was very deep. Japan’s silkworm production was 
concentrated іп the Kanto, Tohoku, and Kyushu areas; the top two ргеѓес- 
tures, Gunma and Fukushima, produced 45% of the total silkworm co- 
coon production in 1985. It is noteworthy that two previous presidents of 
the LDP, Yasuhiro Nakasone (1982-87), and Takeo Fukuda (1976—78), 
came from Gunma Prefecture. In addition, the largest group within the 
powerful Agriculture and Forestry Division, an agriculture policy-making 
organ under the LDP’s Policy Affairs Research Council, came from 
‘Fukushima Prefecture. This connected a small issue, such as raw silk, di- 
rectly to the highest level of Japanese politics. 

As Japan’s silkworm and raw silk industry gradually declined, every 
silkworm prefecture’s share of the total cocoon production either de- 
creased or remained level, except for Gunma and Fukushima. From 1975, 
shortly after the Statute on Centralized Control went into effect, to 1985 
Gunma’s production went up from 24.3% to 27.9% and Fukushima’s 
from 12.2% to 16.8%, in terms of shares of the whole country’s produc- 
tion of silk cocoons (see Table 3). The total share of Gunma and 
Fukushima rose from 37% to 45%. Thus, these two prefectures took full 
advantage of being major silkworm bases. The connection between the 
protectionist policy on raw silk and the fact that the two largest silkworm 
prefectures were home to top LDP politicians was no secret to government 
bureaucrats. As one veteran MITI official put it, “for abolishing protec- 
tionism on raw silk, we may have to wait until after those Gunma- 
Fukushima-based top politicians leave their positions.” !® 

A bill cannot be passed in the Diet without the support of the LDP, due 
to the party’s majority position, and the LDP’s policy-making organs are 
considered to be more important than committees of the Diet. The most 
important of these LDP organs is the Policy Affairs Research Council 
(PARC). The chairman of PARC is one of the four highest officials in the 
party (the other three are president, secretary general, and chairman of the 
Executive Council). PARC is subdivided into 17 divisions that connect to 
the respective ministries and to correlative standing committees in the 
Diet. In addition, it has a large number of less formal investigative and 
special committees (about 80). An executive committee of PARC collects 
recommendations from all divisions and sends them to the party’s Execu- 
tive Council. PARC is important not only because it is a policy-making 
organ, but also because it has produced some very powerful political 
figures called zoku, roughly translated as “tribe members” or “family 


16. Interview with Hiroshi Sugiura. 
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TABLE 3 Prefectures Ranked According to Shares of Silkworm Cocoon 
Production 


1975 1985 

Rank Prefecture Share Prefecture Share 
(%) (%) 
1 Gunma 24.3 Gunma 27.9 
2 Fukushima 12.2 Fukushima 16.8 
3 Saitama 10.2 Saitama 8.6 
4 Yamanashi 9.7 Yamanashi 6.3 
5 Nagano 9.4 Ibaraki 6.1 
6 Ibaraki 5.1 Nagano 5.8 
7 Yamagata 3.3 Tochigi 3.4 
8 Kumamoto 3.0 Yamagata 2.7 
9 Kagoshima 2.6 Kagoshima 2.2 
10 Tochigi 2.2 Kumamota 2.1 


SOURCE: Bureau of Silkworm and Horticulture. 


members.” If PARC and its policy divisions are very influential, the com- 
mittees in these divisions are even more powerful. Those members who 
are able to maintain responsible positions, such as division chairman or 
vice chairman, or those who manage to stay on a certain committee for 
more than ten years, combine political influence with profound and accu- 
rate knowledge of the administrative fields in which they specialize. Be- 
cause they have various functional areas of expertise, they are identified as 
zoky. АП zoku are LDP dietmen and they are both ex-bureaucrats and 
pure politicians, though the number of the latter is larger. There are differ- 
ent patterns of service, but normally they have progressed through one or 
more of the following stages for a particular policy field: parliamentary 
vice-minister, PARC division chairman or vice-chairman, Diet standing 
committee chairman, and sometimes minister or director general in the 
cabinet. 

Zoku have various specialties. There are agriculture and forestry zoku, 
construction, commercial and industry, foreign affairs, culture and educa- 
tion, financial, and transportation zoku, among others. The agriculture, 
construction, and commercial groups are the most politically desirable and 
therefore the biggest. People call them gosanke—the top three families. 
One of the reasons for the popularity of the gosanke is that it is able to 
influence government policies that will benefit the dietmen’s constituen- 
cies. In return, gosanke’s zoku normally enjoy strong koenkai (local sup- 
port organizations) in their constituencies, which improves their reelection 
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chances. Because of their long service in a specific policy area, the zoku’s 
influence on bureaucracy is enormous. 

In order to deal with the raw silk problem, PARC set up a committee 
called the Special Committee on the Silk and Silk Yarn Industries. Its 
chairman, Takashi Sato, was an agriculture zoku. Sato was graduated 
from Tokyo Agriculture University and worked as an agricultural special- 
ist for the government for 17 years. Then he joined the LDP, was elected 
to the Diet, and worked in various agriculturally-related sections. Like 
most agriculture zoku, he was also a parliamentary vice-minister of 
MAFF. Among five vice-chairmen of the Special Committee, four came 
from silkworm areas. Yoshiro Mori, the only non-silkworm vice-chair- 
man, openly opposed the Statute on Centralized Control, but the result 
was foregone. Mori’s opinion never got апужћеге.!? The passage of the 
Statute within the LDP was quite smooth, as was its passage through the 
Diet. 


Bureaucracy 

Japan has a tradition of strong governmental bureaucracy, and its superior 
position with regard to information and special knowledge strengthened 
the bureaucracy’s social status. Furthermore, it was aided by 
“amakudari,” a long-time practice in the government that enabled retired 
bureaucrats to enter the private sector or public corporations in responsi- 
ble positions, making it possible for bureaucrats to maintain close connec- 
tions with leaders of industry and big business. Therefore, bureaucracy 
has enjoyed a specialized, independent, capable, and powerful image. It 
was the bureaucracy that for a long time actually made government policy. 

During the period of rapid economic growth from the 1960s to the mid- 
dle of the 1970s, the role of the Japanese bureaucracy was prominent. 
Middle and high level bureaucrats in MITI and the EPA (Economic Plan- 
ning Agency) made strategic plans for the development of all industry. 
They also provided direction for industrial and commercial leaders 
through “administrative guidance.” This kind of government leadership 
was a striking phenomenon to the Western world, and it drew the atten- 
tion of scholars from all over. Today, many people still believe that in the 
Japanese political system, bureaucrats make most decisions, initiate virtu- 
ally all legislation, and control the national budget.!8 Therefore, bureau- 
cracy plays a near monopolistic role. Michio Muramatsu, who holds an 


17. Interview with Toshiro Eta. 

18. This typical argument is presented by Chalmers Johnson in MITI and the Japanese 
Miracle (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1982). He examines the history of 
MITI’s fifty-year development and set up the school of “bureaucracy leads politics,” р. 20. 
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opposite opinion, examines this issue from another angle. He surveyed 
politicians and bureaucrats, asking them which force in Japan was the 
most influential in terms of the policy-making process. Among high level 
bureaucrats (vice-ministers and bureau directors), 47.3% said politicians, 
45.5% said bureaucrats. Among middle level bureaucrats (section chiefs), 
44.9% said politicians, 40.3% said bureaucrats. Among LDP dietmen, 
68% said politicians, 30% said bureaucrats. Among opposition dietmen, 
43.1% said politicians, 41.2% said bureaucrats. Other influential forces 
named (around 10%) were big business, news media, and interest 
groups.!9 We can see that most people regarded politicians and bureau- 
crats as the most influential forces in Japan. Answers from all groups put 
more emphasis on politicians, especially those from LDP politicians. 

In his Gendai Seiji [Contemporary politics], Junnosuke Masumi argues 
that beginning in the late 1960s, the influence of the LDP began to in- 
crease. In the 1980s, one hears more and more people saying that “the 
central government is the LDP’s headquarters, or the PARC.”2° One of 
the important reasons for the LDP’s rise has been the severe internal strug- 
gle within the bureaucracy itself. As Chalmers Johnson points out, “the 
interest of one agency of the government can and often does conflict with 
the interest of another agency, particularly in a government that has a 
vertically structured division of labor and is as pervasive as that of the 
Japanese capitalist developmental state.” He concludes that “in such a 
system the greatest threat to the security of a bureaucrat comes from other 
bureaucrats. The core of any bureaucratic interest becomes the protection 
of one’s separate jurisdiction; and conflicts of jurisdiction are the most sig- 
nificant events in the lives of state bureaucrats.”2! As the social economic 
life becomes increasingly complex, internal struggles among bureaucrats 
increase. It is not unusual for one policy to fall into several different juris- 
dictions, and this has forced bureaucrats to turn to outside forces for arbi- 
tration. On most occasions, the LDP can fill this role. 

It is not difficult to find this kind of interdepartmental dispute among 
bureaucrats over the raw silk issue. Three ministries were involved with 
the Statute on Centralized Control—MAFF, MITI, and Foreign Affairs 
(MFA). The MAFF was strongly in favor of the Statute and eager to put 


19. Michio Muramatsu, Sengo nihon no kanryosei [Postwar bureaucratic system in Japan] 
(Tokyo: Toyo keizai shinpposha, 1981), p. 27. 

20. Junnosuke Masumi, Gendai Seiji [Contemporary politics] (Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku 
Shuppankai, 1985), p. 409. ` 

21. Chalmers Johnson, “MITI, MPT, and the Telecom Wars,” a chapter in Berkeley 
Roundtable on the International Economy, Creating Advantage: American and Japanese 
Strategies for Adjusting to Change in a New World Economy (forthcoming). 
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it into effect. But the MITI and MFA attitude was somewhat negative for 
three геаѕопѕ.22 ‘First, there were different jurisdictions over the four 
stages of production for silk and its products—cocoon, raw silk, silk, and 
silk garments. The first two stages were under MAFF, and the latter two 
were in MITI’s jurisdiction. Under the Statute, the first two stages re- 
ceived protection, but the latter two were damaged. Naturally, MITI was 
not happy with the Statute. 

Second, the interests represented were different as MAFF represented 
farmer interests and MITI mostly those of commerce and industry; obvi- 
ously they could not hold the same opinion about a statute that benefited 
farmers while damaging small and medium businesses. The MFA did not 
want to damage Japan’s image as a supporter of free trade in the world; 
furthermore, it did not want to see raw silk become a political issue that 
would hurt Sino-Japanese relations. Thus it went along with MITI.? In 
response to pressures from small-medium business, MITI made its own 
proposal: (1) to blockade any effort that would stop importation of raw 
silk from abroad and to keep the free trade policy; and (2) if the first pro- 
posal was not acceptable, then the government should take over responsi- 
bility for the raw silk business. The latter choice was called by some MITI 
Officials as “second best.”4 

Third, pressure came from the LDP and its politicians. Influence on 
MAFF from two LDP organizations, the Division of Agriculture and For- 
estry and the Special Committee on the Silk and Silk Yarn Industries, was 
very obvious. When the Statute on Centralized Control was under consid- 
eration, LDP politicians kept close contact with the relevant bureaucrats 
by face-to-face formal discussion, informal discussions over meals, and tel- 
ephone calls virtually every day. In addition, the LDP connection was 
also one of the most important conditions for the promotion of a MAFF 
Official. Therefore it is not surprising when one hears a MAFF official 
referring to an opinion from the LDP as “instructions.”?° 

Tadao Kuraishi, then MAFF’s minister from the silkworm area, gave an 
active push to the Statute, and under such circumstances the LDP’s Divi- 
sion of Agriculture and Forestry suggested the cessation of all raw silk 
imports. By using this as a bargaining chip, MAFF put pressure on MITI 
and the MFA to bring the Statute into effect. Therefore, one can interpret 


22. Interview with Koichi Yamaura. 

23. Interview with Michihiko Kunihiro, June 4, 1986, Tokyo. Kunihiro, director of the 
China Division of the Foreign Affairs Ministry іп 1973-1974, is now director of the Minis- 
try’s Bureau of Foreign Economic Relations. 

24. Interview with Koichi Yamaura. 

25. Interview with Kihei Aoki. 
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the passage and implementation of the Statute as a victory for the LDP 
and MAFF. But on the other hand, it was a compromise among the bu- 
reaucracies of various ministries. Through it, the three ministries reached 
a consensus to continue to import raw silk from abroad, but put the trans- 
action under strict government control. In negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments on raw silk imports, all three ministries would be included to 
ensure a unanimous voice towards “foreigners.”26 Normally, MITI offi- 
cials would take charge of the negotiation process. 


International Pressures and Sino- 
Japanese Negotiations 

The first negotiations on raw silk between China and Japan were held in 
January 1976. Despite China’s strong demand for the abolishment of the 
Statute on Centralized Control, the Japanese government insisted on keep- 
ing raw silk imports under strict control.?” Since then, the two sides have 
held negotiations every year to set up quotas, which have put China’s raw 
silk at a much lower level than before in the Japan market. In general, the 
Japanese government has never given up its protectionist stance on raw 
silk. Nevertheless, under pressure from abroad, the Japanese may make 
minor compromises. For example, in 1974, the year the Statute was is- 
sued, China’s raw silk share in the Japan market fell from 67% to 44.2%, 
while South Korea’s share went up from 21.8% to 39.5%. The Chinese 
strongly protested this “unequal treatment.” The next year, China’s share 
recovered to 60.7% and South Korea’s fell back to 27.3% (see Table 4). 
In 1981, Chinese raw silk exports to Japan fell by 69% compared to the 
previous year. At the Sino-Japanese Cabinet Conference in December 
1981, China’s Minister of Foreign Trade Zheng Tuobin urged MITI Min- 
ister Shintaro Abe to “restore and expand” raw silk imports from China. 
In response, Japan’s 1982 imports of Chinese raw silk increased 1.6 times. 

Some Japanese have already recognized that protectionist policies such 
as the Statute on Centralized Control have been damaging to the society as 
a whole. They point out that protectionism can only increase farmers’ 
dependence on the government, adding endlessly to government expendi- 
tures. The CSRSSP buys both domestic and foreign raw silk, puts it in 
storage, and then sells it according to demand. This maintains raw silk 


26. Interview with Junji Matsui, general director of the Bureau of Investigation and Statis- 
tics, MITI, who was commercial counsellor in the Japanese embassy in Beijing in the mid- 
1970s, June 11, 1986, Tokyo. 

27. Interview with Liande Lin, former director of the Japan Division, Chinese Ministry of 
Foreign Trade (1972-1982) and former commercial counsellor of the PRC embassy in Tokyo, 
October 28, 1986, Beijing. 
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TABLE 4 Raw Silk Imports from China and South Korea (1969-1986) 


China’s Share 5. Korea’s Share 

Year (%) (%) 
1969 42.5 — 39.4 
1970 34.1 48.5 
1971 47.8 35.0 
1972 61.2 27.9 
1973 67.0 21.8 
1974 44.2 39.5 
1975 60.7 27.3 
1976 69.7 16.8 
1977 64.7 27.0 
1978 64.0 31.7 
1979 69.6 24.4 
1980 69.8 18.7 
1981 70.6 0.06 
1982 72.9 10.9 
1983 76.5 17.5 
1984 82.4 2.2 
1985 86.7 0 
1986 86.4 0 


SOURCE: Japan-China Economic Association 


prices at a relatively high level to protect silkworm farmers, but the costs 
to the government are rather high. By 1985 the total accumulated losses 
of the CSRSSP had reached 47.5 billion yen. Second, Japanese agricul- 
tural goods, including raw silk, have gradually lost their ability to compete 
in the international markets. Local raw silk prices, for example, can be 
twice as high as the international market price. How can Japanese silk- 
worm farmers compete with farmers of other countries? Third, the high 
price of raw silk has made silk, silk goods, and kimonos more expensive, 
damaging the interests of importers, manufacturers, and consumers and 
decreasing the domestic demand for raw silk. This has become a vicious 
circle described by an ex-MITI official as “no different from committing 
suicide.”28 Fourth, as an export-oriented economic superpower, Japan 
badly needs to encourage a free trade policy, but its reputation has cer- 
tainly been damaged by its own protectionist policies. Critics of such poli- 
cies have suggested many times that Japan should abolish protection of 


28. Interview with Hiroshi Sugiura. 
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agricultural goods.2? According to a Chinese observer of Sino-Japanese 
economic relations, in 1979 a vice-minister of MITI openly published an 
article suggesting that the remaining silkworm farmers should switch to 
other occupations so that the Statute could be abolished. This article drew 
a storm of protest from silkworm farmers and the LDP.3° 

After a careful study, one can conclude that the development of China’s 
raw silk trade in the Japanese market has been rather successful. In the 
1960s and 1970s, China’s main rival was South Korea. The two countries’ 
raw silk accounted for 80-90% of the Japanese market, but China’s raw 
silk was more competitive than South Korea’s in both price and quality 
and China’s share further increased in the 1980s. China’s share in 1985 
was up to 86.7%, with Brazil second (12.4%), and North Korea third 
(0.9%).3! South Korea’s market share continually fell until 1985 when the 
trade stopped completely. However, there was a decrease in the absolute 
quantity of Chinese raw silk in Japan, mainly due to the sharp drop in 
Japanese domestic demand. In 1981, for example, while Chinese raw silk 
exports to Japan fell by 66%, China’s share in the Japanese market rose 
from 69.8% to 70.6%, simply because total Japanese raw silk imports that 
year were sharply reduced. 

The key problem of the trade imbalance between Japan and China, as 
two Chinese scholars have pointed out, is the “relatively large differences 
in the two countries’ level of industrial structures.” They further argue 
that “China’s ability to export to Japan cannot be raised very rapidly. But 
China’s demand for imports from. Japan will last for a long period.”32 
Some Japanese economists have a similar view. They argue that agricul- 
tural protectionist policies have a very limited influence upon total Japa- 
nese foreign trade. Even if these policies are abandoned, the trade 
imbalance cannot be solved.33 Heishiro Ogawa, the first Japanese ambas- 
sador to Beijing, also has suggested that China should put the importation 
of consumer goods under strict control and increase its export ability. To 
address the problem of trade imbalance and to urge Japan to abolish or 
loosen its protectionism and expand its domestic demand, it is very useful 
for other countries to better understand the internal dynamics of Japanese 
politics. This is simply because most protectionist policies are closely con- 


29. Interviews with Michihiko Kunihiro and Koichi Yamaura. 

30. Interview with Liande Lin. 

31. Japan-China Economic Association, 1985 nen-no chugoku nogyo. 

32. Guo Zhongxin and Bi Zhiheng, “Yatai Diqu de Maoyi ji Chanye Tiaozheng” [Trade in 
the Asian Pacific area and industrial adjustment], Riben Wenti [Japan issues] no. 4 (Beijing: 
Institute of Japan Studies, Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 1986), p. 22. 

33. Interview with Kazuyuki Kinbara, staff economist in the Department of International 
Affairs, Keidanren [Japan federation of economic organizations], July 9, 1986, Tokyo. 
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nected to the interests of the LDP, which has a remarkable influence over 
Japan’s political life. 


The Making of Public Policy 


We have just examined the Japanese government’s protectionist policies on 
raw silk. There are many foreign policy elements involved but we must 
look for another ingredient that shapes the policies, and that is Japanese 
politics. The whole issue of raw silk, as former Foreign Minister Saburo 
Okita points out, “is not in the field of foreign policy, but in the scope of 
domestic politics.”3+ On the one hand, this is a simple matter of constitu- 
ency-based interest politics at work. The silkworm farmers need protec- 
tion so they can survive, and the ruling party needs votes and money so it 
turns to rural voters and big business for support. On the other hand, this 
is quite a complicated issue, since it involves various social forces. 

When I interviewed a veteran official of silkworm affairs in MAFF, he 
drew a diagram to illustrate the policy-making process in his ministry: 


ЕАКМЕКЗЅ-------------- ІР --------------- --МАБЕ ------------------ NEW POLICIES 
(pressures) (instructions) (deliberations) 


Farmers pressure the LDP, the LDP instructs MAFF, and the bureaucrats 
in MAFF deliberate and initiate new policies.’ What was striking to me 
was the term “instruction” that is used to describe the relationship be- 
tween the LDP and MAFF. It is no secret that the LDP’s sensitivity to 
agricultural policy issues is due largely to the party’s dependence upon the 
organized farmers—the National Agricultural Cooperative—for financial 
and electoral support. Following LDP directions, MAFF is responsible 
for a large amount of the subsidies to farmers, constituting more than 14% 
of the total of all governmental subsidies to local government and private 
enterprises.’ Yaeji Watanabe; former president of the Japan-China Eco- 
nomic Association and a retired high-ranking MITI official, tries to give a 
more general picture. He illustrates Japanese politics by referring to a mu- 
tually controlled tripod machine. Big business and interest groups pres- 
sure the LDP. The party is able to control the direction of the 
government. The governmental bureaucracy has power to guide business. 


34. Interview with Saburo Okita, July 4, 1986, Tokyo. 

35. Interview with Toshiro Eta. 

36. Michisada Hirose, Hojokin to seikento [Government subsidies and the party in power] 
(Tokyo: Asahi shimbunsha, 1981), pp. 93-107. 
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There is no single force to control the society. Every force must follow the 
rule.37 

‚ In looking at the LDP’s decision-making organ, PARC, and its power- 
ful zoku, one should pay particular attention to the relationship between 
the various policy divisions and their corresponding ministries. The Agri- 
culture Division of the PARC certainly has tremendous influence over 
MAFF. Interestingly, there is also a difference among various divisions of 
PARC; the policy regarding raw silk is under the jurisdiction of the Agri- 
culture Division, and other divisions, although they may have different 
opinions, normally do not intervene. The Division of Foreign Affairs, for 
example, although in disagreement with the Statute on Centralized Con- 
trol, showed “understanding” toward the роћсу.38 

` In the making of public policy, a pluralistic democracy, like Japan or 
the United States, would demonstrate at least three characteristics. First, 
interest groups would actively participate in the policy-making process at 
various stages. These groups all have their own “selective incentives,”29 to 
act collectively to influence the shape of political agendas. Second, many 
of the social interests in pluralistic societies are institutionalized. Major 
institutions are governmental agencies, which have been divided into legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches. The main battlefield is between 
elected politicians and the governmental bureaucracy. In the United 
States, Congress has tended to control the bureaucracy. Congress can 
abolish an agency or reorganize it, change its jurisdiction or allow its pro- 
gram authority to lapse entirely, or it can cut its appropriations and con- 
duct embarrassing investigations.° In Japan, the rising influential 
position of the LDP has been the major challenge to the bureaucratic mo- 
nopoly in the policy-making process. By representing a wide range of so- 
cial interests, particularly the interests of conservatives, the LDP has now 
reached a peak in terms of its influence over the bureaucracy. Neverthe- 
less, neither Congress nor the LDP can be said to be in total control of the 
policy-making process. Rather, the relationship between politicians and 


` 37. Interview with Yaeji Watanabe, June 27, 1986, Tokyo. 

' 38. Interview with Yukio Nakamaru, staff member of the Division of Foreign Affairs, 
LDP, August 28, 1986, Tokyo. 

' 39. Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1965) pp. 132-133. 

` 40. Morris Fiorina, “Congressional Control of the Bureaucracy: A Mismatch of Incen- 
tives and Capabilities,” in Lawrence Dodd and Bruce Oppenheimer, eds., Congress Reconsid- 
ered, second edition (Washington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly Press, 1981), p. 333. 
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the bureaucracy is what Arthur Schlesinger called “joint possession” of 
constitutional powers.*! 

Third, a pluralistic system facilitates a variety of channels for policy and 
information inputs in the making of public policy. The pattern of informa- 
tion inputs into a decision “both affects that decision and determines what 
kinds of information will not be considered.”4? Therefore, this input pat- 
tern is very crucial for determining whether or not various opinions can be 
heard by policy-making organs. Obviously, there are many more channels 
for such inputs in a pluralistic democracy than in an authoritarian system. 
Because of the increased complexity in the making of public policy in plu- 
ralistic democracies, one must pay great attention not only to why a partic- 
ular country took a certain action, but also to “what were the motives, 
interests, and sources of power of the various participants which led to the 
decisions and then to the actions.”’43 


41. Arthur Schlesinger, “Congress and the Making of American Foreign Policy,” in 
Aaron Wildavsky, ed., Perspectives on the Presidency (Bostan: Little, Brown and Company, 
1975), p. 259. 

42. John Kingdon, Congressmen’s Voting Decisions (New York: Harper & Row, 1981), р. 
227. 

43. Morton Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1974), p. 313. 








NEPAL’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Problems and Prospects 


Sukhdev Shah 





Over the past year the Nepalese government has em- 
barked upon an ambitious program to raise Nepal’s standard of living up 
to the average Asian standard by the year 2000. This apparently is in 
reaction to Nepal’s poor economic performance over the past quarter of a 
century. According to the World Bank’s 1987 World Development Report, 
Nepal’s economic growth on a per capita basis was only 0.1% per year 
during 1965—85, with a per capita income of $160 іп 1985, the fifth lowest 
in the world. In the southern Asian region, a more appropriate compara- 
tive group, only Bangladesh was poorer with a per capita income of $150. 
If Nepal’s performance is compared with this subgroup’s average, which is 
perhaps what the government has in mind when referring to the average 
Asian standard, the country’s relative poverty becomes more apparent. 
Weighted by the countries’ populations, the average per capita income for 
the region was estimated at $316 in 1985, more than twice the level of 
Nepal’s (Table 1). Even India, Nepal’s closest neighbor and a country 
with comparable resource endowment and a similar overpopulation prob- 
lem, had a per capita income that was more than two-thirds higher than 
Nepal’s.! 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the probable causes of Nepal’s 
low economic growth rate over this long period and to evaluate the coun- 
try’s economic prospects for the rest of this century. The conclusion is 
that the government’s goal of raising the living standard to the average 
Asian standard by the year 2000 will be difficult to achieve without a 
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1. It should be noted that only a small part of the difference in per capita incomes of the 
two countries is explained by the difference in the population growth rate. During 1965-85, 
India’s population grew by 2.3% annually and Nepal’s by 2.4%. World Development Report, 
1987, p. 254. 
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marked improvement in efficiency in the use of resources. In the absence 
of such improvement, it is foreseeable that Nepal’s economy will continue 
to perform below the group’s average, which will tend to increase rather 
than decrease Nepal’s economic disparity within the group. Therefore, the 
likely scenario is that by the year 2000 Nepal will replace Bangladesh as 
the region’s poorest country. 


TABLE 1 Selected Asian Countries—Economic and Social Indicators, 1985 


Energy Infant 
Consumption Life Mortality 
Per Capita Food - Per Capita Expectancy Rate (under 
Population Income! Production (kgs. of oil at Birth age l per 


(millions) (US$) Реғ Capita’ equivalent) (years) 1,000) 
Nepal 16.5 160 116 17 47 133 
Bangladesh 100.6 150 110 43 51 123 
India 765.1 270 120 201 56 89 
Pakistan 96.2 380 114 218 51 115 
Sri Lanka 15.8 380 98 139 70 36 
Burma 36.9 190 129 74 59 66 
Thailand 51.7 800 119 343 64 43 


- Malaysia 15.7 2,000 116 826 68 28 


SOURCE: World Bank, World Development Report, 1987. 
! Average per capita income of the region іп 1985 was $316. 
2 1979-81 == 100; 1983-85 average. 





Growth and Distribution Since 1961 


During the past 25 years, Nepal has presented a relatively favorable envi- 
ronment for fostering economic growth and ensuring that the benefits of 
growth are shared equitably. The main aspect of the environment has 
been the high degree of political stability—no revolutions, no coups d’etat, 
and, in general, no sustained political violence of any sort. Domestic and 
foreign investors, therefore, have not:had to expose themselves to the com- 
mon dangers to life and property that they face when doing business in 
countries prone to political instability. Another aspect of this environment 
has been the presence of some highly specialized economic institutions that 
are essential to designing and implementing economic development pro- 
grams. These include a central bank established in 1956, the Nepal Indus- 
trial Development Corporation (1959), the Planning Commission (1959), 
the Agricultural Development Bank (1963), and two commercial banks, 
one in existence since 1934 and the other established in 1962. Although 
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the overall educational level in Nepal still remains low (the adult literacy 
rate is only about 30%), the access to educational facilities in India and the 
offer of scholarships from aid donors have produced almost an oversupply 
of doctors, engineers, accountants, and educators; indeed, with the number 
of school leavers increasing at least four times faster than new jobs are 
being created, the problem of educated unemployment has steadily wors- 
ened. · 

A number of factors would have favored an equitable distribution of 
income if growth had occurred. First, agriculture in Nepal still provides 
employment to over 90% of the population. Although the distribution of 
‘land is still not equitable, landlessness is much less pervasive in Nepal than 
їп some neighboring countries, India and Bangladesh, for example. The 
land reform program carried out during 1964—66, while not successful in 
distributing much land, settled the tenancy question in favor of the tiller 
.and virtually wiped out rural debt. Therefore, given the conditions pre- 
vailing in the agricultural sector at the time, the benefits of productivity 
gains in agriculture—usually the focus of economic development programs 
in the initial stages—would have been widely diffused. Second, Nepal has 
had a very small manufacturing sector and the few import-substituting en- 
terprises that exist are largely in the public sector and have not needed 
much protection from the government for them to remain viable. The rel- 
,evance of this particular feature of the Nepalese economy to income distri- 
bution is that there has been no strong pressure on the government to 
„protect inefficient industries at the expense of consumers and farmers, as 
‘has been the case in most of Latin America and also in India. Third, Ne- 
pal has received generous amounts of foreign aid which, by the early 
‘1980s, reached almost $200 million per year, equivalent to nearly 10% of 
-Nepal’s gross domestic product (GDP). Since the government in large 
‘measure determines the choice of foreign aid projects, these could be 
targeted toward poverty relief in a more speedy manner than, say, the au- 
tonomous private sector financing of development with its well-known 
. trickle-down effects. Finally, although the political system had been cen- 
tralized in 1961, it did not represent a resurgent tribe, religious zealots, 
‘colonialists, or an elitist group in which a powerful minority oppresses а 
subdued majority. It truly represented a national government that had no 
‘ties or loyalty to any particular ethnic group or geographic region of the 

country, or to a foreign government or ideology. : 
However, despite the seemingly favorable conditions for growth and in- 
come distribution that have prevailed in Nepal, the available evidence sug- 
+ gests that developments іп both these areas leave much to be desired. If 
. growth is measured in terms of the structural transformation of the econ- 
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omy, it has been largely absent. For example, the agricultural sector em- 
ployed 94% of the labor force in the early 1960s; in the mid-1980s, it still 
employed 93% of the labor force. Similarly, the industrial sector, mainly 
comprising cottage and small-scale manufacturing enterprises, produced 
11% of value added to GDP in 1965; its share of value added to GDP in 
1985 was still only 12%.? Also, looking at individual sectors or products, 
there is little evidence that growth has occurred. For example, in 1961 
production of major foodgrains (paddy, wheat, maize, and millet) 
amounted to 3:2 million tons, about 337 kg. per capita; 25 years later, in 
1984—85, total production was 4.2 million tons, equivalent to only 253 kg. 
per capita, a decline of 25% per capita over the period.? Nepal exported a 
half million tons of rice and 25,000 tons of jute and jute goods per year 
during the early 1960s; by the mid-1980s, rice exports had fallen to only 
20,000 tons a year and jute exports had shown virtually no increase, re- 
flecting the growth in domestic demand in the face of a generally unchang- 
ing supply. Since no other products except perhaps carpets and, to some 
extent, readymade garments were developed to sustain the growth in ex- 
ports, earnings are now only about one-third of imports, compared with 
nearly two-thirds during 1961-63. In 1965 Nepal’s foreign exchange 
reserves stood at $57 million, equivalent to six months worth of imports; at 
the end of 1985, the figure was $56 million, equivalent to one-and-a-half 
„months worth of imports. Also, during the same period, Nepal’s foreign 
debt increased from only about $2 million to over $500 million, equivalent 
to one-fourth of Nepal’s GDP. 

Although official data on income distribution are not available, the indi- 
rect evidence suggests a serious deterioration in the living standards of 
Nepal’s rural population, whereas a small urban group engaged in govern- 
ment contracts, foreign trade, tourism, and public administration seems to 
have benefited from whatever growth occurred over this long period. One 
broad measure of such a shift in income distribution is the relative growth 
rates of the agricultural and nonagricultural sectors; between 1965 and 
1985, growth in agricultural GDP averaged 1.6% per annum, whereas 
growth in nonagricultural GDP averaged 4.4%. If the relative growth 
rates of the two sectors are accepted as an indicator of the shift in income 


2. However, the revision of national income accounts currently underway may show a 
somewhat higher figure. 

3. Only a part of this decline can be attributed to the higher population growth, the more 
important factor being the lack of improvement in productivity (see р. 11). Ram Yadav 
estimates that in the 1970s Nepal’s gross food production increased by about 1% annually, 
but this was due almost entirely to an increase in cropped area rather than productivity. See 
his Agricultural Research in Nepal: Resource Allocation, Structure, and Incentives, no. 62, 
? (Washingtón, D.C.: International Food Policy Research Institute, 1987). 


Ф. 
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distribution, Nepal compares poorly with other regional countries, as is 
evident from the data presented in Table 2. Since economic growth and 
income distribution have a major impact on social indicators (life expec- 
tancy, infant mortality rate, etc.), the available data on these indicators 
suggest that Nepal’s performance has been below average for the low in- 
come countries.* 


TABLE 2 Selected Asian Countries—Patterns of Economic Growth, 1965—85 
(average annual growth rates in percent) 


Real GDP Agricultural Nonagricultural! 
Nepal 2.6 1.6 4.4 
Bangladesh 2.8 1.9 3.7 
India 4.3 2.9 4.9 
Pakistan 5.6 3.2 6.4 
Sri Lanka 4.4 3.1 4.9 
Burma 4.4 4.3 е 4.5 
Thailand 7.2 4.8 77 
Malaysia 7.2 42 8.1 


SOURCES: World Bank, World Development Report, 1987; agricultural growth rate for 
Nepal is estimated from the country’s five-year plan documents. 
! Derived by using 1985 agricultural share of GDP. 


Factors Affecting Growth 


Nepal’s relatively poor resource endowment, its mountainous terrain, its 
great distance from the sea, and its rapidly growing population act as ob- 
stacles to the improvement of living conditions. But there are also some 
positive factors, in addition to those mentioned earlier, that should have 
been favorable to growth. First, although Nepal is mountainous, almost 
one-fourth of the country’s land area—which runs along the Indian bor- 
der—is as flat and certainly as fertile as the U.S. Midwest. The top soil 
reaches a depth of as much as ten feet and, even more important, the entire 
area contains arable land. With the provision of only modest, but well- 
managed irrigation facilities, using either the plentiful supply of ground 
water or the many rivers and streams flowing from the high mountains of 
northern Nepal southward to the Indian plains, the climate of the region 
would permit year-round cultivation of a variety of crops. Second, Nepal’s 


4. World Development Report, 1987, Tables 28, 29. 
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mountainous region is not as rugged, barren, and unfit for human habita- 
tion as is generally assumed. The mountainous region contains numerous 
valleys, some of them as large as the metropolitan areas of Los Angeles or 
Tokyo, and all have a good climate and receive plentiful seasonal rainfall; 
with irrigation, the valleys could be cultivated the year around. In addi- 
tion, all are ideal for dairy farming. 

Third, even Nepal’s rugged mountains contain a bountiful natural re- 
source for development—hydroelectric potential that, theoretically, ex- 
ceeds the combined potential of Canada and the United States. The 
development of much of this resource may not be feasible for Nepal owing 
to the large investment that would be required; however, if one leaves out 
the development of some large sites and instead concentrates on small 
projects, hydroelectric power could be made available to much of the hith- 
erto impoverished areas of the hills at a fraction of the present cost of 
supplying energy from alternative sources, including from the large hydro- 
electric projects that have been constructed over the past 20 years. These 
high mountains also have attracted a steady stream of foreign visitors, 
which has made tourism the major growth industry in Nepal. Finally, the 
nearness of India need not constrain Nepal’s growth, as is the common 
perception and the official line. India provides a vast market for much of 
the goods in which Nepal has a comparative advantage—horticultural, 
dairy, energy, and wood-based products. Also—and it may come as a sur- 
prise to many—India provides a safety valve for the worsening employ- 
ment situation in Nepal. An estimated two million Nepalese, almost one- 
fourth of the country’s labor force, are employed in India at the seasonal 
peak prior to the summer monsoon, performing mainly menial work. Fur- 
ther, an affluent India can generate an ever-increasing flow of tourists to 
Nepal, much as an affluent Europe supplies tourists to Switzerland; indeed, 
since the early 1980s the growth in the number of tourists from India has 
offset much of the decline in arrivals from other places. 

If it is not its lack of natural resources, or its distance from the sea, or 
even its proximity to India that has hampered Nepal’s development, then 
what has? Perhaps it is the lack of financial resources for investment, since 
the availability of capital is crucial to exploiting a country’s growth poten- 
tial. Indeed, the availability of capital for investment is so critical to eco- 
nomic development that, in the famous Harrod-Domar model of economic 
growth, capital was considered the only factor of production. Thus, in 
explaining the reasons for India’s low standard of living, Arthur Lewis, the 
pioneer of development economics and the winner of the 1979 Nobel Prize 
for Economics, wrote more than 30 years ago: “A country such as India is 
estimated to be investing about 4 or 5 percent of its national income annu- 
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ally—annual net investment of 4 or 5 percent might raise national income 
by just about 114 percent, which is the rate at which India’s population is 
currently increasing. ... At best, then, current investment is only enough 
to keep up with population growth; there is nothing to spare for raising the 
standard of living. For India to raise her standard of living by 1 percent 
annually she would nearly have to double her current rate of іпуеѕітепі.”5 
Although Lewis knew that the required leap in the savings rate to finance a 
greatly increased level of investment spending would be difficult to 
achieve, he was not pessimistic: “No nation is so poor that it could not 
save 12 percent of its national income if it wanted to; poverty has never 
prevented nations from launching upon wars.”® 

In historical times, to which Lewis was referring, a nation had to save in 
order to invest. But now, with foreign aid, a nation need not save, or at 
least not save as much, to attain or maintain a required level of investment. 
In Nepal, the levels of savings and investment—not much above 6% or 
7% of the national income during the early 1960s——were indeed both the 
cause and the result of Nepal’s low standard of living. However, the sav- 
ings constraint has been relieved to a remarkable degree by the powerful 
infusion of foreign aid and by the government’s rigorous control of current 
spending to foster the growth in public savings. This has enabled Nepal to 
increase its investment rate from only 6-7% during the early 1960s to 
nearly 20% during the mid-1980s. 

However, what Lewis and the proponents of the Harrod-Domar growth 
model failed to see, or at least did not make explicit, was that while invest- 
ment may be a necessary condition for growth, it is not sufficient in itself. 
How else can one explain that even the tripling of Nepal’s investment rate 
during the past 25 years has done little to improve economic conditions in 
the country. This is indicated, most importantly, by an abysmally low rate 
of agricultural growth and a steadily declining rate of per capita food 
availability. It is not that Nepal has failed to invest in agriculture—to give 
only one example of how funds have been invested without meaningful 
results. The share of agricultural investment, including the amount in- 
vested for irrigation, rose steadily from less than 10% of total development 
expenditure during the first half of the 1960s to about one-third by the 
mid-1980s. With priority accorded to investment in irrigation facilities, 
340,000 hectares of farmland, about 13% of the cultivated area, have been 


5. Arthur Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1955), pp. 207-208. 
6. Ibid., p. 236. 
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brought under such facilities, whereas practically none existed during the 
early 1960s.7 * 

The application of modern inputs was almost unheard of 20 years ago, 
but during the first half of the 1980s about 3,200 tons of improved seeds 
and 36,000 tons of chemical fertilizers were made available to Nepalese 
farmers annually. During the same period the supply of institutional 
credit to the agricultural sector increased from a negligible amount to 
Rs.660 million. Still, none of these factors appears to have helped agricul- 
tural productivity; rather, productivity of land under major crops has de- 
clined over the past 25 years—paddy by 2%, wheat by 6%, and maize by 
27%. Pressures to bring marginal land into production to meet the needs 
of a growing population may have limited productivity, but the problem of 
marginal land was unlikely to have been so great that it would have offset 
the benefits of large investments made for improving the agricultural infra- 
structure and for the purchase of inputs. Although the other sectors have 
not performed as poorly, there appears to be little relationship between the 
amount actually invested and the output growth that has been realized. 
Therefore, the low productivity of resources rather than the inadequacy of 
such resources appears to have emerged as the most important constraint 
on Nepal’s growth and development. 


Foreign Debt 
Foreign aid to Nepal during the 1960s and early 1970s consisted largely of 
grants. Since the principal category of investment needed at that time was 
for the improvement of basic infrastructure, it hardly justified taking up 
loans. Thus, during the third five-year plan (1965/66-1969/70), of the 
total amount of Rs.1,033 million received in foreign aid, only Rs.20 mil- 
lion (about 2%) comprised loans. But beginning in the mid-1970s, the 
government’s spending priority shifted toward directly productive invest- 
ment, with investment in infrastructure also linked to the growth in pro- 
ductive sectors. However, since the amount of foreign aid available in 
grant form was inadequate to meet the government’s investment objective, 
greater reliance was placed on foreign borrowing, with the result that the 
loan component of foreign aid grew to almost three-fourths of total aid by 
the mid-1980s. This change in the nature of foreign assistance to Nepal 
has been accompanied by phenomenal growth in the country’s foreign 
debt. From only a few million dollars in the early 1970s, the total level of 
debt grew to $735 million in 1986, equivalent to nearly 30% of Nepal’s 
GDP. It is estimated that foreign debt may have increased to over $900 


7. The Seventh Plan, 1985-90 (Kathmandu: National Planning Commission), p. 443. 
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million by the end of 1987, equivalent to one-third of the country’s GDP 
(Table 3). At this rate of growth, the debt level is expected to reach the 
equivalent of one-half the GDP mark within a few years. 


TABLE 3 Nepal: External Debt, Debt Service, and Economic Growth, 1970-87 
(in millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise specified) 


External Debt Debt Service 
Ratio to 
Principal Exports of | Real GDP 
Ratio to and Goods and Growth 
Outstanding GDP Interest Services Rate? 
Debt! (percent) Payments? (percent) (percent) 
1970 2.9 0.3 — _ 2.6 
1971 8.3 0.9 0.2 — 1.0 
1972 11.6 1.1 0.3 — 1.9 
1973 19.5 2.1 0.5 — 1.7 
1974 27.1 2.2 0.8 — 2.1 
1975 33.7 2.3 1.6 1.0 1.8 
1976 49.5 3.4 1.7 1.0 2.8 
1977 79.4 5.6 2.8 1.7 2.8 
1978 106.9 6.6 11.3 5.9 3.8 
1979 147.7 8.3 4.6 2.9 3.0 
1980 215.6 11.0 4.9 2.1 2.4 
1981 272.2 11.9 5.1 1.7 3.1 
1982 328.9 13.7 11.2 3.8 3.3 
1983 379.2 15.4 13.5 5.1 1.8 
1984 460.4 18.4 17.4 6.2 2.9 
1985 583.6 24.9 19.8 6.4 3.9 
1986 734.6 28.6 30.6 9.2 3.1 
1987 (est.) 925.0 33.0 43.2 12.0 2.8 


SOURCES: World Bank, World Debt Tables; International Monetary Fund, International 
Financial Statistics. 

! Public sector disbursed debt, excluding short-term. Includes IMF credit and Trust Fund 
loan. 

2 Includes repayment of IMF loans. 

3 Five-year moving average. 


While the international debt crisis has received a great deal of attention 
in the past few years, Nepal’s case has barely been mentioned. This has 
been so for two reasons. First, even with the rapid accumulation over the 
past decade, Nepal’s foreign debt in relation to GDP remains small com- 
pared with some other developing countries that have had trouble serv- 
icing their debt. Nepal’s debt-GDP ratio of 29% in 1986 compared 
favorably with Sudan (114%), Tanzania (93%), Malawi (76%), and Zaire 
(97%). Second, almost all of Nepal’s foreign debt is on concessional 
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terms, which means very low interest rates (1-6%) and long maturity 
(10—50 years). Therefore, even with an outstanding debt of nearly three- 
fourths of a billion dollars in 1986, debt servicing amounted to only $30 
million, equivalent to 9% of Nepal’s foreign exchange earnings from the 
export of goods and services. 

However, such a sanguine view of Nepal’s debt problem may change if 
we consider the following factors. First, since the government has пої 
faced debt-servicing difficulties as yet, it has not felt the need to exercise 
due caution in taking up new debts. This very benign view of the debt 
burden is reflected in the fact that in just two years, from 1984 to 1986, the 
country’s debt level increased by more than 50%, and it may double over 
the following five years. Second, although most debt has been incurred for 
investment purposes, there appears to have been no noticeable improve- 
ment in the economy’s growth performance, as is evident from the data 
provided in the last column of Table 3. Obviously, a steadily rising debt 
level in such a situation is more likely to cause debt servicing difficulties, 
compared to a situation in which the new debt gozs to augment productive 
capacity, especially in the foreign trade sector. 

Third, Nepal’s external debt comprises almost entirely convertible cur- 
rency obligations, and therefore one would need to look only at the coun- 
try’s convertible currency earnings. It may be argued that the distribution 
of Nepal’s trade in goods and services between convertible and noncon- 
vertible areas is not all that rigid and, should the need arise, the factors of 
production could be reallocated among the sectors to produce more of one 
or the other type of goods. However, this is easier said than done; in all 
likelihood the direction of goods and services trade is shifting in favor of 
the nonconvertible currency area, as indicated by the almost total disap- 
pearance during the last few years of jute and jute goods exports to coun- 
tries other than India and by the emergence of India as the fastest growing 
source of tourists to Nepal. Therefore, if we relate Nepal’s current and 
prospective debt-servicing obligations to earnings from only the converti- 
ble area, the debt service ratio would then be estimated at 16% of foreign 
exchange earnings, with a projected increase to 25% over the next five 
years. Finally, and also related to the preceding observations, even though 
Nepal’s trade contacts with the outside world have increased rapidly over 
the past years, the size of its external sector is still very small, and its 
exports of goods and services constitute less than 15% of GDP. Certainly 
a country such as Malaysia, whose exports of goods and services are 
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equivalent to more than one-half of the country’s GDP, would be in a 
better position to service its foreign debt than №ера!.8 


A Look at the Future 


As noted earlier, the Nepalese government has committed itself to the task 
of rapidly improving the country’s standard of living, the goal being to 
attain the average Asian standard by the year 2000. Although no specific 
information has been provided by the authorities about the 
macroeconomic targets that underlie the attainment of this goal, an at- 
tempt has been made in Table 4 to put together the relevant variables for 
determining, from a purely economic point of view, what the government 
would need to do to realize such a goal. The scenario assumes that most of 
the improvement in living conditions would be dependent on the rate of 
teal income growth, since it is unlikely that the redistribution of wealth 
would be a feasible alternative in the present social and political environ- 
ment. For economic growth alone to accomplish this feat, the following 
requirements must be met. First, the rate of growth in real GDP must be 
accelerated from about 3-4% per annum in the mid-1980s to 15% per 
annum by the mid-1990s. Second, to attain this rate of growth, and as- 
suming the investment efficiency is improved over time, the investment 
fate would need to rise from the current 20% to 60%. Third, the domestic 
savings rate, under the most ideal conditions, can be doubled at best from 
the present 10% to 20% in ten years, which even then would leave a large 
resource gap to be met from foreign savings. Therefore and finally, foreign 
aid to Nepal would need to increase gradually from just about $240 million 
a year at present to over $4 billion а year by 2000. If we convert this 
amount into current dollar terms, the aid requirement would easily reach 
$6 billion a year. It is unlikely that foreign aid inflows into Nepal will ever 
be this large. 

A more realistic assessment of the outlook for the Nepalese economy 
would be that it should be able to sustain the level of performance that has 
been observed during recent years. Accordingly, projections for the re- 


р 


8. There may be a perception that, іп the case of genuine debt-servicing difficulties, Nepal 
may utilize its least-developed country status to appeal for debt rescheduling and forgiveness. 
Spurred by the distress of the sub-Saharan African countries, caused partly by their heavy 
debt-servicing burden, the debt relief proposal from the French government drew a sympa- 
thetic hearing at the Group of Seven summit meeting in June 1988 in Toronto. However, 
debt relief proposals to date have been considered for bilateral and, in some cases, private 
commercial debts only. This may not help Nepal, since its foreign debt is owed mostly to 
multilateral creditors (85% of the total in 1986) and multilateral debt cannot be rescheduled, 
much less forgiven. 
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TABLE 4 Nepal: Growth Scenario, 1985-2000 (in percentages) 


Required Per Capita 


Population Real GDP Domestic Foreign Amount of GDP at 
Growth Growth Investment Savings Savings Foreign Aid 1985 Prices * 
Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate (mil. US$) (US$) 
1985 3.2 3.0 21.0 12.0 9.0 236 160 
1986 3.0 4.0 21.0 12.0 9.0 236 162 
1987 2.9 4.0 24.0 12.0 12.0 297 164 
1988 2.8 6.0 30.0 12.0 18.0 472 170 
1989 2.8 7.0 36.0 12.0 24.0 681 177 
1990 2.8 10.0 50.0 15.0 35.0 1,092 190 
1991 2.7 10.0 50.0 15.0 35.0 1,201 203 
1992 2.7 10.0 50.0 15.0 35.0 1,322 218 
1993 2.6 10.0 50.0 15.0 35.0 1,454 234 
1994 2.6 10.0 50.0 15.0 35.0 1,600 252 
1995 2.5 ~ 15.0 60.0 20.0 40.0 2,101 283 
1996 2.5 15.0 60.0 20.0 40.0 2,417 319 
1997 2.4 15.0 60.0 20.0 40.0 2,779 359 
1998 2.4 15.0 60.0 20.0 40.0 3,196 404 
1999 2.3 15.0 60.0 20.0 40.0 3,676 455 
2000 2.3 15.0 60.0 20.0 40.0 4,227 513 


SOURCE: The data for 1985-86 for population and GDP growth rates are taken from the 
International Financial Statistics, (MF; other data for 1985 are from the World Development 
Report, 1987, and the 1986 data are estimates by the author. Projections for 1987-2000 are 
based on the premise that Nepal’s per capita income reaches the average level of selected 
Asian countries by the year 2000. 








TABLE 5 Selected Asian Countries—Economic Projections for the Year 2000 


Growth of Real Growth of 
GDP' Population’? Per Capita GDP? 

(percent per annum) (percent per annum) (US$) 
Nepal 3.4 2.7 177 
Bangladesh 3.6 2.3 181 
India 5.2 1.8 442 
Pakistan 6.0 2.7 611 
Sri Lanka 5.1 1.6 632 
Burma 5.5 1.9 320 
Thailand 5.1 1.6 1,330 
Malaysia 5.5 


1. 3,366 


SOURCE: World Bank, World Development Report, 1987. 

! Projections are based on recorded average growth rates during 1980-85. 

? World Bank projections for the period 1985-2000. 

3 At 1985 prices; average per capita income of the region is projected at $508. 


mainder of this century (Table 5) are based on a repetition of 1980-85 
economic performance. Table 5 along with Table 4 shows that Nepal’s per 
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capita income would increase, at 1985 prices, from $160 in 1985 to $177 in 
the year 2000. Assuming that six other regional countries also achieve 
about the same average rates of growth during 1986—2000 as they did dur- 
ing 1980-85, the average per capita income of the region would increase 
from $316 to $508. Given this scenario, Nepal’s living standard is ex- 
pected to decline from about one-half of the regional average at present to 
just about one-third of the regional average in the year 2000. 


Concluding Remarks 

Nepal presents a classic case of a country caught in the poverty trap—an 
economic condition characterized by the persistence of the subsistence 
level of income over a long period of time. Some early contributions to 
development economics dealt with the issue of the poverty trap or the vi- 
cious cycle of poverty and suggested remedial measures.? From these con- 
tributions emerged the well-known concepts of balanced and unbalanced 
growth, the big push, the critical minimum effort, and the two-gap model 
of economic growth. Although these models differed in emphasis and de- 
tail, all of them considered the raising of savings and investment levels a 
critical input into any program designed to propel the economy onto a 
growth path and escape the poverty trap. It was recognized that new in- 
vestments would not bring about prosperity immediately because of the 
need for “а long period of heavy and seemingly fruitless expenditure prior 
to the state when further expenditure brings tangible results,”!° but these 
were considered necessary to facilitate future investments in directly pro- 
ductive areas. And indeed in Nepal, beginning in the mid-1970s, an in- 
creasingly larger proportion of the greatly enhanced level of total 
investment has come to be invested in productive sectors of the economy. 
However, no comparable shift in the economy’s growth performance 
seems to have occurred. This apparent lack of association between input 
supply and output growth suggests that inefficiency in the use of resources 
rather than their actual shortage has emerged as the major constraint to 
improving living conditions in Nepal.!! 


9. For an overview of the evolution of the theories of economic growth and development, 
see Gerald M. Meier, Leading Issues in Economic Development (Oxford University Press, 
1976). 

10. Hans Singer, “Economic Progress in Underdeveloped Countries,” Social Research 
(March 1949), p. 6. 

11. Efficiency of resource use is determined by a number of factors, economic and 
noneconomic. In recent research on this issue reported in The Journal of Political Economy 
(June 1988), pp. 652—662, Gerald Scully concludes that: “Growth and efficiency are linked 
.... It was found that the choice of the institutional framework has profound consequences 
on the efficiency and growth of the economies.” 





THE ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF 
JAPAN’S AGING POPULATION 


Randall S. Jones 








Since the 1920s, Japan has had the youngest popula- 
tion. of any industrial country. According to the 1985 census, 10.3% of the 
country’s 121 million people were over 65 years of age, less than the 11.8% 
in the United States‘and well below West Germany’s 15%. But Japan 
faces a rapid demographic transition in the years ahead, in part a result of 
an increase in average life expectancy, which climbed from only 50 years 
for men and 54 for women in 1947 to the longest in the world in 1986 at 
75.2 years for men and 80.9 for women. A second factor is the sharp drop 
in the birth rate following Japan’s postwar baby boom. In 1986 Japan’s 
birth rate fell to 11.4 births per 1,000 persons, the lowest òn record. The 
decline is attributable to the smaller number of women in their 20s, the 
prime child-bearing age group, as well as the drop in the fertility rate (the 
average number of births per woman in her lifetime) from 3.7 in 1950 to 
under 1.8 in 1985. Since this is below the 2.1 rate necessary for a stable 
population, the government’s Institute of Population Problems expects the 
population to begin declining in the year 2013 after hitting a peak of 136 
million. à 

The Institute also predicts that persons over 65 years of age will account 
for 23.6% of Japan’s population іп the year 2020, making ії one of the 
‚ oldest in the world (see Figure 1). According to a projection by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF), which assumes that the fertility rate will 
climb to 2.1, the proportion of the elderly in Japan’s population will climb 
from 9% in 1980 to 21.2% in the year 2025.! Although a few other coun- 
tries, such as West Germany, are likely to match this figure, the effect of 
the demographic transition will be stronger in Japan because the change is 


m Randall S. Jones is an economist on the Planning and Economic 
Analysis Staff, Department of State. The opinions expressed herein are the author's and do 
not necessarily reflect the views of the U.S. government: 


1. Aging and Social Expenditure in the Major Industrial Countries, 1980-2025 (Washing- 
ton: International Monetary Fund, 1986), p. 60. | 
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= Figure 3: Support Ratios, 1960—2025 
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Figure 4: Government Social Welfare Spending 
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likely to be more abrupt. The share of Japan’s population over 65 years of 
age is expected to double from 7% to 14% in only 26 years (see Figure 2). 
In contrast, a doubling of this figure is expected to take 70 years in the 
United States and 130 years in France. The impact of the demographic 
change on the Japanese economy, therefore, is likely to be the most severe 
among the industrial countries, reflecting the later start of the demo- 
graphic transition to a lower fertility rate, a higher life expectancy in Ja- 
pan, and the sharpness of that transition. 


The Impact of Demographic Change on 

Japan’s Economy 
Demographic changes have far-reaching economic effects. The growth 
rate of the population influences the size and structure of the labor force as 
well as the composition of demand for goods and services. The aging of 
Japan’s population, for example, will create growth opportunities for 
health care and other service sectors, such as travel and leisure. But some 
analysts expect it to spell the end of Japan’s postwar economic dynamism, 
which has relied primarily on human resources. The benefits of a more 
experienced work force may be more than offset by the loss of a young and 
vigorous labor force that is adaptable to new technology. The graying of 
the labor force is also likely to make the seniority system, under which 
wages increase in proportion to length of service with a company, too ex- 
pensive; moreover, there will be fewer promotion opportunities, further 
damaging worker morale. Today, about 80% of university graduates can 
expect to become managers. By the year 2000, however, only 25% ‘can 
expect to reach such positions. 

The aging of the population also will increase the burden on the work- 
ing-age population. In the year 2020, there will be nearly 40 persons aged 
65 and over for every 100 aged 15-64, compared to only eight in 1960 (see 
Figure 3). The increased number of elderly will be offset only partially by 
the lower proportion of children under the age of 15. In these circum- 
stances, Japan’s society is likely to see a lowering of the savings rate. Even 
assuming that the pension eligibility age is raised to 65 years, the 1985 
Economic White Paper projected that Japan’s household saving rate will 
decline by as much as one-half during the next 40 уеагѕ.2 While this may 
be considered a plus, given Japan’s excess supply of domestic savings and 
its resulting current account surplus, it could lead eventually to a shortage 
of investment funds. 


2. Economic Planning Agency, Keizai Hakusho [Economic White Paper], 1985, p. 314. 
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The aging of a country’s population typically results in increased gov- 
ernment social expenditure. This will be true in the case of Japan, despite 
the common perception that the country’s economic success during the 
postwar era has come at the expense of an adequate domestic social wel- 
fare system. It is generally assumed that Tokyo has instead emphasized 
policies that will enhance its position in international competition. This 
perception continues to influence studies of the Japanese economy; some 
analysts, for example, still cite the lack of an effective pension system as a 
factor contributing to Japan’s high saving rate. In fact, Japan’s social wel- 
fare spending increased rapidly after the first oil shock, reflecting a con- 
scious decision by the government to improve the quality of life. Between 
FY 1973 and 1984, government welfare expenditures, on a per capita basis, 
increased more than twice as fast as gross national product (GNP) per 
capita. As а result, government welfare spending accounted for 11.1% of 
GNP in FY 1984, compared to 5.2% in FY 1973 (see Figure 4). Increased 
pension expenditures accounted for over one-half of the rise. 

The rapid growth in social welfare spending brought Japan closer to 
international norms, although it remained last among the seven major in- 
dustrial countries, according to a study by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). Government social expenditure 
as a share of gross domestic product was 17.5% in Japan in 1981, com- 
pared to 20.8% in the United States. But social expenditures in Japan 
will increase rapidly as the aging population boosts the costs of public pen- 
sion programs. 


Public Pension Programs 

Until the early 1970s, Japan’s social security system was relatively primi- 
tive. In 1960 more than four-fifths of the elderly lived with their children. 
The decline in that ratio to 65% in 1984 coincided with the development 
of public pension programs. Pension expenditures rose at a 14.1% real 
annual rate between 1960 and 1980, primarily as a result of the rising share 
of the population included in the system and the increase in benefits. 
Although the share of pensions in national income in Japan is still small in 
comparison to other industrial countries, this is more a reflection of the 
smaller share of the elderly in the population than the inadequacy of the 
system. According to Professor Albert Ando, Japan’s government pension 
program “is now in many ways substantially more generous than the 
United States system.”’* 


3. OECD, Social Expenditure 1960-1990 (Paris: 1985), pp. 34-40. 
4. New York Times, May 9, 1986, p. A30. 
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The major program, Employees Pension Insurance, was established in 
1941 to provide pensions for workers in the private sector based on earn- 
ings and years in the program. The National Pension Program was 
launched in 1961 to provide coverage to employees not included in other 
programs, primarily the self-employed, farmers, and workers in smal] en- 
terprises. By 1984, Japan’s public pension programs covered 59 million 
people and paid benefits to about 12 million recipients. In addition, pri- 
vate-sector pension programs have grown rapidly and now number more 
. than 1,100 corporate programs providing coverage to about 7.25 million 
workers. Moreover, many firms make lump-sum payments to their em- 
ployees on retirement. 

In April 1985 the Pension Reform Act was passed to coordinate benefits 
under the EPI and the NPP and to shore up the plans’ financial stability. 
All citizens will be covered under the NPP, irrespective of employment 
status, with the EPI serving as a second-tier entitlement program based on 
earnings. The new law will prevent pension benefits from exceeding 68% 
of the average wage (excluding bonuses), the level projected for a retiree 
with 30 years of enrollment in the EPI. Without the reform, benefits were 
projected to eventually rise to 83% of average wages. Pensions under the 
NPP, though, remain more modest. Still, there is little poverty among the 
elderly in Japan, since few people rely on a single pension as their only 
source of income. In addition to support from their children, about one- 
fourth of those over 65 years of age are employed. 

As a result of the low premium rate formerly applied, a large percentage 
of current social security contributions are being transferred to retirees 
rather than invested for payment of future retirement benefits. According 
to a Bank of Japan study, an employee with 30 years participation in the 
EPI who retired in March 1985 contributed a total of Y4 million ($30,769 
at Y130=US$1) in premiums. This represents only a small fraction of the 
Y26 million ($200,000) in benefits (in present value terms) to be paid to the 
participant and his dependents.° 

The 1985 reform also raised the social security tax rate for the EPI, 
which is borne equally by employer and employee, to 12.4% of wages (ex- 
cluding bonuses). It is clear, though, that this rate will rise sharply as 
Japan’s postwar baby boom generation retires early in the 21st century. 
The IMF predicts that pension expenditures will increase from 1980’s 
4.2% of gross domestic product to 13.4% in the year 2025 (see Table 1), 
nearly double the 6.9% projected for the United States. To meet the 


5. Mitsuhiro Fukao and Masatoshi Inouchi, “Public Pensions and the Saving Rate,” Eco- 
nomic Eye (Tokyo), June 1985, p. 23. 
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higher costs, the Ministry of Health and Welfare expects the social secur- 
ity tax rate. to rise to 28.9% by the year 2020. 


TABLE 1 Projected Government Social Expenditures in Japan (percent of GDP) 


1980 2000 2010 2025 
Medical care* 4.80% 6.05% 7.08% 8.06% 
Pensions 4.20 9.61 12.89 13.40 
Education 5.10 4.10 4.60 4.40 
Other** 1,30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Total 15.40 21.06 25.86 27.16 


SOURCE: International Monetary Fund, Aging and Social Expenditure in the Major 
Industrial Countries, 1980-2025 (Washington, D.C.: IMF, 1986), pp. 56—57. 

*Includes expenditure on medical administration, medical research and education, and 
capital expenditure. 
** Includes unemployment benefits and welfare payments. 


Demographic factors also are important in determining medical expend- 
itures, since the frequency and severity of illness increase progressively af- 
ter age 65. About one-half of the cost of Japan’s system of universal 
medical insurance, which was established in 1961, is funded by an 8.4% 
tax on wages that is borne equally by employer and employee. Central and 
local governments provide about 40% of the cost and the remainder is 
paid by the patient. The system has provided health care to the elderly at 
virtually no cost since 1972. The 9% of the population over age 65 ac- 
counted for 27.4% of total government medical expenditures in 1980, and 
that share is expected to rise to almost one-half by the year 2025. The 
IMF estimates that demographic factors alone will raise government medi- 
cal expenditures by 47% in real terms between 1980 and 2025, when they 
will absorb over 8% òf GDP.® The increased medical costs resulting from 
the aging of Japan will undoubtedly further raise the tax burden on work- 
ers. 


The Fiscal Policy Debate 
Rising net exports played a major role in Japanese economic growth dur- 
ing the first half of the 1980s. A sharp expansion in shipments to the 
United States pushed Japan’s trade surplus to a record $82.7 billion (cus- 
toms clearance basis) in 1986. The appreciation of the yen against foreign 


6. IMF, Aging and Social Expenditure, p. 40-45. 
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currencies since 1985, however, has led to a sharp rise in Japan’s import 
volume and no growth in export volume during the last two. years. As a 
result, external demand has become a drag on the Japanese economy 
rather than an engine of growth. But the expansion of domestic demand, 
led by housing construction and business investment, pushed real growth 
to nearly 5% in FY 1987. 

Continued strong expansion of domestic demand in Japan is important 
to help sustain world economic growth and promote the reduction of large 
external imbalances. Many observers have urged Tokyo to pursue a more 
stimulative fiscal policy to maintain domestic demand growth. The decline 
in the central government deficit, from 5.2% of GNP in 1982 to 3% in 
1987, indicates that Japanese fiscal policy has been restrictive in recent 
years.” The falling government deficit reflects the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party’s goal to end the issue of deficit-covering bonds by FY 1990. 
That goal, originally set in 1980, was reaffirmed in the medium-term eco- 
nomic plan adopted by Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita shortly before 
the Toronto Summit in June 1988. The commitment to reduce the deficit 
reflects concern over the growth of public debt resulting from the rise in 
government spending in the 1970s. Fiscal austerity has reduced bond is- 
sues, which covered 33.5% of central government expenditures in FY 
1980, to 19.4% in FY 1987 (see Table 2). Debt service costs, however, 
have continued to increase to 20.9% of total spending, compared to 13.8% 
in the United States. У 

The reluctance of the LDP leadership to endorse a more expansionary 
‘fiscal policy is more understandable in light of the long-term implications 
of an aging society. The overall tax burden in Japan was 35.4% of na- 
tional income in FY 1987, with contributions for the government pension 
and medical insurance programs accounting for 11% of the total. The 
anticipated rise in social security taxes could boost the total tax burden to 
‘over 50% of national income during the next 40 years. Tax burdens of 
similar levels in some European countries have contributed to a variety of 
‘economic problems, such as high unemployment rates and sluggish 
growth. The higher taxes on the business sector, which must match social 
‘insurance payments by workers, tend to discourage job creation and re- 
‘duce the ability of business firms to invest. Reduced investment eventually 
results in lower labor productivity gains. Moreover, high marginal tax 
rates may weaken labor’s incentive to work. The Ministry of Finance be- 
‘lieves that it is important, therefore, to restrain the issuing of government 
bonds and avoid increasing the burden on future generations. Moreover, 


7. OECD Economic Outlook, June 1988, р. 43. 
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TABLE 2 Government Bond Issues, FY 1980-FY 1987 (in trillions of yen, initial 
general account budget) 


Outstanding Debt Debt Service 
Fiscal Bond % of 
Year  Issues* Dependence** Total  % of GNP Total Spending 
1980 14.3 33.5 70.5 28.8 5.3 12.5 
1981 12.3 26.2 82.3 31.7 6.7 14.2 
1982 10.4 21.0 96.5 35.4 7.8 15.8 
1983 13.3 26.5 109.7 38.6 8.2 16.3 
1984 12.7 25.0 121.7 40.2 9.2 18.1 
1985 11.7 22.2 134.4 41.9 10.2 19.5 
1986 10.9 + 20.2 145.4 43.4 11.3 20.9 
1987 10.5 19.4 152.5 43.5 11.3 20.9 


SOURCE: Financial Statistics of Japan, FY 1987 (Tokyo: Ministry of Finance, 1988). 
* Includes both construction and deficit-covering bonds. 
** As percent of total expenditures. ‘ 


fiscal policies that permit a decline in the cost of financing the public debt 
from its FY 1987 level of 3.3% of GNP will make Japan’s demographic 
transition less difficult. 

_ Finally, fiscal expansion is not, as is sometimes argued, an effective 
method of reducing the U.S. trade deficit. According to a study by the 
Bank of Japan, a Y3 trillion ($23 billion) increase in spending by the gov- 
` ernment of Japan would reduce the U.S. deficit, which surpassed $170 bil- 
lion in 1987, by less than $1 billion.” A recycling of Japan’s current 
account surplus to Latin American debtor countries would have a stronger 
impact on the U.S. economy because it would allow those countries to 
increase their imports from the United States. Based on traditional trade 
patterns, each $1 increase in Latin American imports would boost demand 
for U.S. exports by about 40 cents. | 


Policies to Promote Domestic Demand Growth 
Policies to sustain growth are important as Japan attempts to restructure 
its economy. According to the new plan for FY 1988-ЕҮ 1992, real an- 
nual growth of 3.75% will be sufficient to prevent a rise in the unemploy- 
ment rate from its current level of 2.5%. While this is approximately the 
same growth rate Japan has achieved during the last 15 years, it will be 


8. Nihon Keizai Shimbun, June 12, 1987, р. 3. 
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more difficult to attain it over the next five years in the face of declining net 
exports. Since the government plan expects external demand to reduce 
real growth by half a percentage point a year, inflation-adjusted domestic 
demand growth of 4.25% will be necessary to achieve the target. To main- 
tain domestic demand growth at that rate over the next five years will 
likely require policies to expand personal consumption, which accounts for 
about 55% of GNP. | 

‚ The April 1986 Maekawa Report suggested several policies that would 
stimulate the domestic economy. For example, it urged the government to 
promote the “streamlining of the distribution system” and to “ensure the 
strict enforcement of the antimonopoly law.” According to the OECD, 
Japanese prices were the highest of the 24 member countries in 1986, ex- 
ceeding U.S. prices by 32% and West Germany’s by 16%. This reflects, in 
part, Japan’s distribution system, which is characterized by many levels of 
wholesalers selling largely to each other and smal] retail outlets. The com- 
plexity of the system is illustrated by the fact that wholesale sales were 4.2 
times greater than retail sales in Japan in 1982, compared to 1.9 times in 
the, United States.? 

There are sound economic reasons, though, for many of the structural 
characteristics of the Japanese distribution system. The consumer’s lack of 
mobility and preference for fresh fish has encouraged daily purchases at 
small neighborhood shops. Geographic factors such as narrow streets and 
space constraints force frequent, small-lot deliveries. There are, however, 
‘several measures the government could adopt to promote efficiency in the 
distribution system. Perhaps most important is revising the Large Retail 
‘Store Law, which gives small retailers a virtual veto over the establishment 
of larger stores. In addition, it could restrict the ability of large manufac- 
turers to control the channels of distribution. Although increased effi- 
ciency would reduce employment in the distribution system, these changes 
would benefit consumers by reducing prices and expanding selection. 

Liberalization of agricultural policies is another reform that would bene- 
fit Japanese consumers and increase their purchasing power. According to 
‘the OECD, farm subsidies accounted for three-fourths of the value of farm 
production in Japan in 1986, compared to 35% in the United States and 
‘15% in Australia. Japanese consumers spend about 20% of their income 
for food, compared to less than 15% in the United States.!° A reduction 
in food prices, therefore, would enable consumers to increase significantly 


_ 9. Randall S. Jones, “The Japanese Distribution System,” ЛЕТ Report, no. 28A (Washing- 
_ ton, D.C.: Japan Economic Institute, July 24, 1987). 

, 10. Council of Economic Advisers, Economic Report of the President (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1988), р. 144. 
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their purchase of other goods. Although the political power of farmers 
makes reform difficult, there have been steps toward agricultural liberali- 
.zation in Japan. The support price for rice, which had not dropped for 30 
straight years prior to 1987, was cut for the second consecutive year in 
1988. In June 1988 Tokyo agreed to dismantle its quantitative restriction 
on beef and orange imports. One month later the government announced 
plans to phase out most of the agricultural quotas that the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) said violated international trade rules. 

Reform of agricultural policies also would resolve one of the factors re- 
sponsible for the high price of land, which makes it difficult for most fami- 
lies to purchase a home. The average price of a home in Tokyo is more 
than six times the annual income there, or double the ratio in New York 
and Los Angeles.!1 Many studies have identified the high cost of housing 
as a fundamental reason why Japan’s saving rate is so high by international 
standards.!2 Another measure to limit the increase in land prices would be 
to boost the supply of land by raising the tax on farmland in urban areas. 
According to a recent government survey, 4,300 farming households oc- 
cupy a total area of 16 million square meters (3,952 acres) within the city 
limits of Tokyo. Although the differential varies between areas, the tax on 
farmland is generally only 1 to 2% of the tax on residential land if the 
owner declares an intention to continue farming for at least 10 years. 
Eliminating the differential would encourage urban farmers to sell their 
land and expand the supply of residential real estate. The National Land 
Agency and Construction Ministry are currently studying possible changes 
in the land tax system. 

In addition to policies to stimulate demand, Tokyo could adopt small 
changes in social insurance programs that would have a profound impact 
on costs 40 years from now. The obvious policy response to an excessive 
rise in the cost of social security is to reduce pension benefits, raise the 
retirement age, or some combination of the two. The 1985 Pension Re- 
form Act, which limited the increase in pension benefits, is expected to 
hold the social security tax rate to 28.9% in the year 2025, well below the 
38.8% projected under the old system. Additional reductions in future 
pension benefits would further moderate the increase in the tax rate. 
Although this would lower income transfers to future retirees, tomorrow’s 
elderly will have earned more income throughout their lives than earlier 
generations and thus will have accumulated more resources for their re- 
tirement. Moreover, a recent survey by the Bank of Japan found that peo- 


11. Nihon Keizai Shimbun, July 26, 1987, р. 6. 
12. Charles Yuji Horioka, “Why is Japan’s Private Saving Rate So High?” Finance and 
Development (IMF and World Bank), December 1986, pp. 22~25. 
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ple over 60 years of age own more financial assets than any other age 
group. a 

· The Japanese government is also considering raising the standard eligi- 
bility age for pensions to 65 years from the current 60 years for men and 
55 years for women. The 1985 Economic White Paper estimated that this 
Step would lower the projected social security tax rate in the year 2025 by 
5 percentage points. Japan’s relatively low retirement age, which has been 
set at 55 years for both private business and public employees, has made it 
difficult to raise the pension eligibility age to 65 years. The retirement age, 
which was based on an average life expectancy of 50 years, is unreasonably 
low in an era of much longer life spans. Companies, however, have been 
reluctant to extend the retirement age because the seniority-based wage 
system makes older workers expensive. Still, government efforts to raise 
the retirement age have had some success, and a 1986 survey reported that 
over 50% of corporate employers have adopted a retirement age of 60 
years or older. | 


Conclusion 
Japan is in the midst of a rapid demographic transition that will make its 
population one of the oldest in the world by the year 2025. The aging of 
Japan’s population will have a major impact on saving rates, labor prac- 
tices, and the demand for government social expenditures. According to 
the IMF, government pension and medical care spending will jump from 
9% of gross domestic product to 21.5% in the year 2025. 

The government of Japan estimates that under its current pension sys- 
‘tem, the graying of the population will contribute to an increase in the 
social security tax rate from its current 12.4% of wages to nearly 30%. 
Such a sharp increase in tax rates, the government fears, will have a severe 
impact on Japan’s economy. These projections help explain Tokyo’s reluc- 
‘tance to adopt а stimulative fiscal policy that would increase the nation’s 
public debt at the expense of future generations. Still, it is important that 
Japan implement other measures, such as the reform of the agricultural 
‘sector, policies to streamline the country’s distribution.system, and meas- 
‘ures to limit land prices, in order to maintain the expansion of domestic 
demand and promote the reduction of external imbalances in the world 
economy. 
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On December 5, 1986, students at the University of 
Science and Technology in Hefei held a meeting to protest their lack of 
power to nominate candidates for the People’s Congress. On December 9, 
the anniversary of student protests against Japanese aggression in 1935, 
the students at Hefei demonstrated for three hours. The local authorities 
gave in, and the election was postponed to December 29. Demonstrations 
took place on two campuses in Wuhan in support of the Hefei students, 
and there also were gatherings on other campuses but only to commemo- 
rate the 1935 incident, an occasion second in significance in the history of 
Chinese student activism only to the May Fourth Movement. Whatever 
the purpose of these gatherings, the news of the success at Hefei soon 
spread to Shanghai, exciting the university students there. On December 
10, students at Jiaotong University in Shanghai put up wallposters to show 
their support for the Hefei students, as well as to voice their dissatisfaction 
with conditions on their own campus. A day later, wallposters appeared 
on the campus of Beijing University. More wallposters appeared over the 
next few days, and on December 19 students in Shanghai marched in front 
of the municipal government offices carrying placards asking for democ- 
racy and freedom. Three days later, Shanghai Mayor Jiang Zemin ap- 
peared before a gathering of students on the Jiaotong campus. The 
demonstrations in Shanghai continued for five days, and similar activity 
was reported on campuses in Tienjin, Nanjing, Kumming, Hangzhou, 
Suzhou, Guangzhou, and other cities. Beijing remained relatively quiet 
until December 14 when a waliposter signed by a “Warrior of Hefei” ap- 
peared on the campus of Beijing University questioning the revolutionary 
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spirit there. The university administration removed the poster, but the 
next day the students demonstrated. 

Student demonstrations reached a climax around December 20. At 
Tungji University only 20% of the students attended class, and on some 
campuses classes stopped completely. Students not only put up wallpos- 
ters but demonstrated in front of local government offices. The size of 
these demonstrations varied, ranging from a few hundred in Guangzhou to 
30,000 in Shanghai.! On December 21 students in Shanghai distributed. 
leaflets protesting the local security forces’ detention of some student dem- 
onstrators, and two days later students in Beijing debated whether to “link 
up” with those in Shanghai—that is, whether like their revolutionary pred- 
ecessors during the Cultural Revolution, students across the country 
should join forces and spread the movement. At about the same time, 
youths from Shanghai working on nineteen state farms in the rural areas 
planned to march to Shanghai to join in the demonstrations. These ini- 
tially sporadic events seemed to gather momentum, and they reached a 
scale that the central government could no longer ignore.” 

Perhaps to prevent the movement from spreading, or because the local 
demonstrations were considered too insignificant to be newsworthy, the 
Chinese media did not at first report the demonstrations. But this did not 
mean that students on one campus were not aware of the activity on 
others. Since mid-December the Voice of America, listened to by a large 
number of students to improve their English-language skills, had carried 
news of these events. Local Chinese newspapers reported the incidents for 
the first time only on December 22, and the People’s Daily on December 
24.3 These reports emphasized the public’s disapproval, its dissatisfaction 
with the inconvenience the demonstrations caused, and its fear of the re- 
currence of the Cultural Revolution. They also carried appeals for calm 
by professors and university administrators. Like the president of the 
China Student Associations, who made a similar public statement at the 
same time, the press recognized the students’ grievances but disagreed 
with the means used to express them.* 

-The central government, however, took a stronger stand. On December 
25 a committee headed by He Dongzhang, deputy chief of the Education 
Commission, was formed to oversee the handling of the student demon- 


1. Nineties (Hong Kong monthly), January 1987, pp. 17-20. 

2. See Ming Pao (Hong Kong daily), various issues, December 11-31, 1986. 

3. Dong Hsiang (Hong Kong), January 1987, pp. 8-16; People’s Daily, December 25, 1986, 
p L 

4. Ming Pao, December 20, 24, 28, 1986; BBC, Summary of World Broadcasts, The Far 
East, (hereafter SWB/FE), December 24, 1986, BII, pp. 13-14. 
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strations. The students had planned a large gathering on December 26 to 
commemorate the birthday of Mao Zedong, and perhaps to forestall such 
gatherings the Shanghai municipal government passed a regulation, effec- 
tive December 26, requiring demonstrators to apply to local authorities 72 
hours prior to the event and to provide the names, addresses, and occupa- 
tions of the organizers.> In Beijing, the notice had to be given five days in 
advance and the local authorities could change the time as well as the 
route of the demonstrations. Furthermore, certain areas like Tienanmen, 
Zhongnanhai (residences of the central leaders), and Diaoyutai (residences 
for visiting dignitaries) were declared off limits to the demonstrators. On 
December 28 Nanjing adopted similar measures. That same day central 
leaders such as Po Ipo, Hu Chiaomu, and Deng Liqun condemned bour- 
geois democracy which, they argued, could only destabilize the country 
and hold back progress in modernization; on December 30 Wang Zhen 
and Zhen Peihsien made similar statements. While they did not point 
specifically to the student demonstrations, their position on these events 
was quite apparent. 

Support for the student demonstrations had never been strong. The 
largest demonstration in Beijing had reported 30,000 participants, and ac- 
cording to the Chinese official estimate, less than 2% of the 200,000 uni- 
versity students in the country were involved.’ A Taiwan newspaper 
reported that the demonstrations affected at least 17 cities and about 150 
of the 1,016 institutes of higher learning in the country.® With the position 
of the central government becoming clear, the ranks of the student demon- 
strators thinned. University administrations took stronger preventive 
measures, for example, Tongji University and Beijing Normal University 
administrators locked campus entrances to prevent students from demon- 
strating in the streets. Student leaders in fifteen universities in Shanghai 
formed a committee to negotiate their demands with the city administra- 
tion, and campuses across the country quieted down as students returned 
to class. Only in Beijing did the students declare they would defy the local 
restrictions and march to Tienanmen Square on January 1. While only 
200 showed up, wallposters continued to appear on the campus of Beijing 
University, one asking “Deng Xiaoping! Where are Үой?”? The students 
had hoped that their demands for reforms would strengthen Deng’s resolu- 
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tion to push for more changes, but Deng made no public statement. Un- 
known to the students, at a meeting of the Politburo on December 30 he 
condemned the intellectuals whom he held responsible for inciting the 
demonstrations.!° His continued silence disappointed the students, and 
furthermore the media was portraying the demonstrators as a group duped 
by bad elements bent on upsetting the stability of the country.!! Such 
reports incensed some students and on January 5, in their frustration, they 
burned copies of the Beijing Райу.!2 That was perhaps the last open act of 
student defiance heard outside of China. 

These demonstrations did not reach the scale of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, but it was one of the largest shows of student unrest since then. But 
what were they fighting for? More specifically, were they fighting for de- 
mocracy as their slogans and the Western press suggested? If not, what 
were their demands? We shall turn to these questions in an effort to un- 
derstand the nature of the movement. 

The demonstration at Hefei was triggered by the students’ dissatisfac- 
tion over the lack of freedom to nominate their own candidates to the 
People’s Congress. Even though the right to vote is guaranteed by the 
constitution, this form of democratic expression is severely restricted in 
practice by the Communist Party’s power and influence in nominating 
candidates. Candidates have to be approved by the party; those who are 
not have little hope of success. In Hefei’s University of Science and Tech- 
nology, some of the candidates recommended for election on December 9 
as the university’s representative to the People’s Congress had been hand- 
picked by the party and were little known to the electorate. Students pro- 
tested, probably supported by Fang Lizhi, the University’s vice-president, 
who became a candidate in the December 29 postponed election. The new 
slate also included two other students who, together with Fang, captured 
50% of the vote. This success in changing the nominating procedures en- 
couraged students on other campuses to take similar action. 

Aside from the temporal contiguity of these demonstrations—all occur- 
ring during the last three weeks of 1986—and the issue of electoral re- 
forms, which attracted students across China, the call for democracy was 
what brought the students on different campuses together and made their 
demonstrations across the country a coherent movement. They called for 
democracy in their chants during the demonstrations, and their wallpos- 
ters and placards read: “Down with bureaucratism, return to us democ- 
racy;” “Long live democracy, down with autocracy.” Some Beijing 
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University posters read: “We want democracy, we want freedom, we sup- 
port the student movement in the University of Science and Technology,” 
“We want law, we do not want autocracy,” “We’ll fight for democracy, we 
will fight for freedom, we fight for freedom of the press.” In other univer- 
sities, the theme was similar: “We will fight for democracy; China should 
work for the people, not for a small group.”!3 

Democracy is certainly their battlecry. However, it is futile to discuss 
democracy in the abstract. It means different things to different people in 
different social contexts. To describe the student movement as democratic 
simply because democracy is their slogan, and without looking into the 
meaning of the term, is not very useful. One therefore has to examine the 
meaning of democracy in this context. What were the students demand- 
ing? 

The Western version of democracy, that is, the participation of the citi- 
zenry in governance, was a concept introduced into China at the turn of 
the century. To the Chinese at the time, it meant the introduction of an 
election system, a representative form of government, and freedom of 
speech. The concept gained popularity in China because the Manchu gov- 
ernment was too inept to stand against foreign encroachment, just as later 
the nationalist government adopted a compromising attitude toward the 
Japanese aggressors. In the opinion of many, such an attitude represented 
selling out the interests of the country, and it seemed to many intellectuals 
that the establishment of a democratic government would reverse this 
trend. The concept of individual human rights, however, including the 
right to democratic representation, was alien to Chinese culture. Unlike 
the West where democracy was a fundamental right of the individual, in 
China it was only a means to an end to ensure that the government would 
be more responsive to popular demands. Furthermore, minju (democ- 
racy), meaning mastery by the people or decision by the people, has a 
much weaker meaning than democracy in the Western sense of rule by the 
people. Chinese intellectuals soon concluded that democracy, generally 
translated as minju, was not the solution to China’s problems. Democracy 
in the narrow political sense could not resolve the issue of foreign aggres- 
sion, or the starvation and economic ills plaguing the country. It was for 
these reasons that some intellectuals, such as Chen Dushiu, abandoned the 
Western concept of democracy and turned to Marxism with its antiimperi- 
alist position and emphasis on social equality or social democracy. Others, 
like Sun Yatsen, expanded the concept to include nationalism, “democ- 
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racy” (here meaning power for the people), and welfare of the people in his 
Three People’s Principles. 14 

After 1949, the Communist government placed its priorities on uniting 
the country, raising the material condition of the people, and establishing a 
socialist political system. Its form of democracy—democratic central- 
ism—was a foreign concept originating with Lenin and popularized by 
Mao. However, it was more in tune with China’s cultural tradition, with 
its clear delineation of, and strict adherence to a hierarchical division of 
society. As the term democratic centralism implied, it was to be a mixture 
of democracy and centralization. In its democratic aspect, the masses had 
opportunities to express their opinions, but the process was centralized in 
that the leaders solicited public opinion, analyzed and interpreted it, and 
then—ideally—used it as the basis of government policy. Given the very 
personal nature of Chinese social relations, the lack of a voting tradition, 
reservations in the expression of personal opinion, and willingness to obey 
authority, this personal and informal style of soliciting public opinion, if 
properly implemented, was perhaps a more feasible and effective way to 
establish a government responsive to the public than the Western form of 
democracy achieved through electing candidates. 

With the adoption of the open door policy in 1976, China was again 
exposed to the Western form of political democracy and, moreover, to the 
concept of organizational democracy with members having a voice in the 
running of an organization. The Western concept of political democracy 
with its multiparty system and election of candidates representing different 
constituencies had some following among intellectuals but the number re- 
mained small. If it was large, these converts remained silent. Many real- 
ized that while elections for political office might be acceptable to the 
Chinese government, the introduction of a multiparty system that chal- 
lenged the political supremacy of the Communist Party would not be toler- 
ated. They were not wrong. In 1979 Deng Xiaoping promulgated the four 
basic principles asserting the dominance of the Communist Party, the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism, Mao Zedong’s thought, and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in governance, thus delineating very clearly the parame- 
ters of the reforms. On January 15, 1987, Wang Ruowang, the president 
of China’s Writers’ Association, lost his party membership when he was 
accused, among other things, of advocating a multiparty system. 

Organizational democracy did gain a foothold in China. During the two 
weeks prior to the student demonstrations, the People’s Daily was advocat- 
ing socialist democracy, meaning a greater degree of consultation with 
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members of an organization, a broader basis of participation in decision 
making, and а more open organizational climate.!5 It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the government (in the narrow sense of the word) and party 
remained impervious to these ideas. But in the economic system socialist 
democracy was reflected in the managerial responsibility system, and in 
higher education by the presidential responsibility system introduced in 
the 1980s. In the latter system, party secretaries relinquished some of their 
power in order to give the presidents greater freedom in running the uni- 
versities. On some campuses, faculty members could choose their own de- 
partment heads and faculty-based committees evaluated their colleagues 
for promotion. Students could complain directly to the president of their 
university, and in some places they sat on the president’s advisory coun- 
cil. 16 

Academics and intellectuals were most susceptible to foreign influences 
and, comparatively speaking, constituted one of the most liberal sectors in 
China. In the months preceding the student demonstrations, intellectuals 
openly criticized the government. Investigative reporters like Liu Binyan 
_ wrote articles exposing its corruption, bureaucratism, and irrational poli- 
cies. Fang Lizhi and Wen Yuankai, both from Hefei’s University of Sci- 
ence and Technology, argued for greater independence in university 
administration and promoted the “superior” Western examples; the presi- 
dential responsibility system on their campus was portrayed as a model for 
other universities to follow.!7 This open and relatively liberal climate on 
campus formed the backdrop to the student demonstrations. 

The students, like the population at large, were optimistic about the fu- 
ture and confident that the reforms were taking China in the right direc- 
tion, toward modernizing the country and raising its development to a 
level comparable with that of the West. The relaxed political climate that 
saw famous writers and journalists criticizing government policies also 
gave students the impression that dissent would be tolerated by the gov- 
ernment. Indeed, in the past year students on some campuses had pick- 
eted and put up wallposters complaining about poor food services, and 
university administrations did withdraw the policy of making campus cafe- 
terias financially self-sufficient and they improved the quality of the ser- 
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уісе.!8 The demonstrations in late 1986, therefore, were not completely 
surprising, and it was no accident that they broke out initially in the more 
open and progressive universities that were spearheading the democratic 
organizational changes—the University of Science and Technology, and 
Jiaotong, Tongji, and Wuhan universities. Students from the more con- 
servative schools, like Beijing and Qinghua universities, which were slow 
in implementing these reforms, were the last to join. 

Regardless of the university they attended or the order in which they 
joined in the demonstrations, the students all clamored for democracy. 
What did they mean when they did so? Were they referring to a mul- 
tiparty system of political governance or to organizational democracy? 
The students left the term undefined, and there was little information to 
throw light on its meaning to them, but I tend to agree with the foreign 
students interviewed in China by the Western media who noted that the 
Chinese students were vague about it. These students, like youths else- 
where, were most adaptive to change, easily excitable, and ready to take 
action. It was the anniversary of another student movement fifty years 
ago, the reports in People’s Daily of students in France protesting against 
their government’s policy on education, and word is going around that the 
students in Hefei had demonstrated and had their demands fulfilled. The 
others did not want to be left out. 

The students demonstrated to show their activism and social conscious- 
ness rather than to advocate a multiparty system or democracy in organi- 
zational management. However naive they might be, they were well aware 
that calling for a multiparty system would immediately bring down the ire 
of the central government, and there is little to suggest that they were 
rejecting communist rule in favor of a multiparty system. Nor were they 
agitating for student participation in political governance, that is, to sit on 
provincial and municipal revolutionary committees as their predecessors 
once did during the Cultural Revolution. Even though these students were 
too young to have taken part in the Cultural Revolution, many of their 
parents had suffered in the movement, and it was an experience that they 
did not саге to repeat for themselves.!9 They also were not opting for a 
greater degree of student participation in university governance. A survey 
of students in a Shanghai university, carried out a few days prior to the 
demonstrations, seemed to suggest that they favored student participation 
in university governance only in principle. In the calmer atmosphere prior 
to the activism of late December, the majority felt that students’ participa- 
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tion would provide them with valuable administrative experience before 
they entered the world of work, but they were also hesitant because it 
would take away valuable time from studying. Some were concerned as to 
whether it would even be possible, given the present structure of the soci- 
ety.2° Had this survey been conducted in a more progressive university, 
the results perhaps would have suggested that the majority of Chinese stu- 
dents recognized that even asking for this type of democracy might be 
unrealistic, utopian, and unlikely to succeed. 

The students’ demands suggested that they were voicing their displea- 
sure at some of the reform measures being introduced on campus to in- 
crease efficiency. While the majority of these measures dealt with 
university administration, they also affected students’ lives, and there was 
concern that efficiency from the administrations’ perspective might jeop- 
ardize the interests of the students. Other changes, such as the revised 
curriculum, a stricter evaluation system, the introduction of tuition fees, 
and the elimination of automatic student aid, directly affected them. Thus, 
some reforms introduced on campus made student life more interesting, 
others seemed to make it worse. The more open climate on campus, op- 
portunities to air grievances, greater freedom of speech and writing, the 
introduction of interdisciplinary courses and new programs, increased op- 
portunities to attend liberal arts and science courses, lectures, and other 
such activities delighted the students. But the price of food rose as the 
quality declined on some campuses. This was due not only to inflation but, 
in the pursuit of efficiency and the devolution of economic responsibilities 
to the lower levels, to university subsidies being cut off and the quality of 
the services lowered. Moreover, higher education had been free since 
1949, but in the past year some administrations had introduced tuition fees 
to cover some university expenses. On many campuses, the substitution of 
scholarships for automatic financial aid for all, while designed to en- 
courage students, actually imposed a financial burden on less affluent fami- 
lies. The implementation of stricter performance evaluation with the 
possibility of expulsion was meant to motivate students, but was disturbing 
news to a generation brought up to believe that university entrance guar- 
anteed a degree and a job later in life. 

Thus, the student demonstrations must Бе seen not only against the 
backdrop of the more open climate on campus but also in the undercurrent 
of student dissatisfaction with some of the changes being introduced. The 
students supported the changes in genéral, but they felt there was room for 
improvement. They had high expectations for the reforms that the school 
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administration, at least for the present, could not or would not meet. 
Some of the reforms conflicted with their interests, and others presented 
problems that the school administrations simply left unresolved. So stu- 
dents used the demonstrations to voice their dissatisfaction with conditions 
on campus. In contrast to the Western press focus on the students’ cry for 
democracy, news media in Hong Kong reported that students in Beijing 
were dissatisfied with the university’s practice of turning off lights at 
eleven. In Nanjing, students protested the inclusion of political studies in 
the curriculum. In Guangzhou, students at Zhongshan University were 
angered by the university administration’s conservatism when it went so 
far as to ban discussions on sexual liberation; and in Zhongshan Medical 
College, students petitioned for better salaries on graduation. In 
Shenzhen, students demonstrated against the imposition of a sliding scale 
on tuition and residence fees based on their academic performance. In 
short, students were prompted by concrete issues that inconvenienced and 
irked them in their campus lives. 

There is little information available on student negotiations with city 
officials. Most widely reported was the six-hour marathon session between 
students.in Shanghai and Mayor Jiang Zemin in which the students made 
four demands—democracy, recognition of their movement as nationalistic 
and correct, no recrimination against students who participated, and free- 
dom of the press. Even in this case, it was not known what the students 
meant by democracy, and the other demands seemed to refer specifically to 
the official attitude and action toward the movement. Among these, the 
demand for recognition of the “correctness” of the movement was crucial. 
If the movement was officially recognized as “correct,” then the students 
would not have to fear recriminations when the demonstrations were over; 
and if the movement was “correct,” the Chinese press would reflect the 
students’ point of view. But in late December the official position was still 
not clear, the Chinese press was unsympathetic though not necessarily 
negative, and the students feared recriminations. Some of the issues the 
students raised did go beyond their personal interests and were major so- 
cial concerns affecting the society at large. Bureaucratism, for example, is 
universally recognized in China as a problem that retards the country’s 
development, and the students wanted to take action against it. Because of 
bureaucratism on campus, legitimate student complaints often were not 
heard by university administrations and the problems were ignored. It 
also meant that sometimes academically undeserving students were admit- 
ted into university and good jobs assigned to those with the “right” con- 
nections. On some campuses, the library and other university departments 
were staffed by incompetent personnel whose only claim to their positions 
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rested on ties with those in more powerful positions on campus or outside. 
But bureaucratism was not a problem confined to the universities; as a 
much broader and endemic social issue, it engendered inefficiency, over- 
„staffing, waste, corruption, and cronyism that affected virtually all govern- 
ment departments and social organizations in China. 

The juxtaposition in wallposters and slogans of democracy with social 
ills, bureaucratism, and insensitivity to students’ wellbeing seemed to sug- 
gest that democracy was either the solution to these problems or their po- 
lar opposite. However, in whatever conventional sense one might use the 
term democracy, it does not necessarily include—though it might bring— 
efficiency or sensitivity to people’s needs, and it would not automatically— 
though it might—lead to a more efficient and responsive government. The 
underlying problems are too complex, and to push the argument in an- 
other direction, bureaucratism and insensitivity to people’s needs could 
just as well be solved by a benign, autocratic, paternalistic government. 
Like their predecessors at the turn of the century, the students seemed to 
have an overly optimistic view of what democracy could deliver. Democ- 
racy, to Chinese students, seems to be a broad, utopian concept, unrealisti- 
cally proposed as a panacea for China’s problems. 

This is not to suggest that students, with little experience in р, 
would not demand it, only that the term as used by the students in 1986 
was vague. But its vagueness was also its strength. Democracy in the 
Chinese translation means people making decisions. If this was the case, 
then the students (the people) wanted to have their say in resolving 
problems, such as inferior food service, low salaries on graduation, corrup- 
tion, and myriad other social ills. However, they never mentioned the is- 
sue of distribution of power, an integral component of democracy if 
people’s “decisions” are to be executed. Neither did they indicate any 
awareness of checks and balances or of the different institutional forms of 
democracy and their preferences for one or the other. Discussions or de- 
mands at such levels of specificity would, of course, generate disagreement, 
whereas democracy as a utopian and abstract ideal allowed the students to 
close ranks. Democracy had always been associated with revolutionary 
movements, nationalist or communist, in the first half of the century, and 
even though it was not a fundamental value in Chinese society, it was an 
acceptable one. By late 1986 democratic rhetoric was popular among in- 
tellectuals and students, and even the Chinese government in the weeks 
prior to the student demonstrations was discussing how to implement so- 
cialist democracy. The amorphous formulation used during the student 
demonstrations was broad enough to accommodate the varied grievances, 
views, and interpretations of different groups of students on different cam- 
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puses. Democracy was the catchword that excited and united the stu- 
dents, and its use was an effective strategy to mobilize them. 

Most students were demonstrating primarily to show their concern over 
the social ills of the country and their impatience in resolving them. It was 
a negative protest, not a positive one with concrete plans and schedules for 
goals to be attained, a fact that both university administrations and the 
central government recognized. The slow and relatively mild actions 
taken to contain the student movement were added evidence of the “non- 
democratic” nature of the student protests. The students would not have 
got off so easily had they challenged the fundamental power basis of the 
system that demands for democracy necessarily entail. 

The government did not seek greater power in university governance 
and did not threaten the power base of the campus administrations. In 
fact, many members of the various university administrations accepted the 
legitimacy of the student demands for greater efficiency, more responsive 
governance, and changes in electoral laws. Students in some demonstra- 
tions carried their university’s official banner, which was only obtainable 
from university authorities. This led one to believe that the administra- 
tions on those campuses were behind the students. Frustrated with the 
slow pace of change and the difficulties encountered, some administrators 
such as Fang Lizhi may have supported the demonstrations as a means of 
articulating demands and giving the reform movement added impetus. 
Even university administrators who did not condone such actions did not 
take harsh measures against the protesters. When demonstrating students 
in Beijing were held by local security authorities for interrogation, the 
presidents of Beijing University and Beijing Normal University intervened 
to secure their release. Although students received intensified ideological 
education when campuses quieted down, participants in demonstrations 
did not suffer recrimination. Only those who broke the law were expelled 
from university and ргоѕесшей.2! 

The students’ demands did not threaten the government; in turn, the 
central leaders did not denounce the student complaints as unjustified for 
they realized the students were not asking for changes that challenged the 
fundamental structure of the political and social systems. He Dongzhang, 
deputy chief of the State Education Commission, at a meeting of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress on January 15, 1987, admitted that there were 
problems on campus, and he attributed their origins to an “overload of the 
administration” and “logistics resulting in excessive increase in student en- 
rollment, bureaucratic and poor management in some universities.” The 
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student complaints about campus facilities, inadequate dormitories, and 
food services were viewed as issues that could be resolved easily by local 
government and university authorities.22 In January 1987 the national 
newspapers were inveighing against complete westernization, that is, the 
total acceptance of Western technology, values, and social and political 
institutions.23 The students’ views were never labeled as such, another in- 
dication that the authorities recognized the reasonableness of their de- 
mands and shared their desire to achieve organizational efficiency and to 
provide better social services. Further evidence of this could be seen in 
developments in 1987. 

On January 14 Deng Xiaoping made his first public statement since the 
demonstrations; he said that China would proceed cautiously with reforms 
in contrast to his earlier statement a few days prior to the demonstrations 
that China had to be bold as well as cautious in these endeavors.?* There 
was, however, little change in the direction of the government’s reform 
policies subsequent to the demonstrations, and some of the measures taken 
seemed to be geared to the student demands.?> It was the election issue 
that had sparked the student demonstrations, and in March the govern- 
ment initiated electoral reforms, stipulating that candidates had to be nom- 
inated by the electorate and their number had to exceed the number of 
vacancies by a third or a half. The campaign against corruption within the 
party was stepped up. Between January and May, 185 party members 
were arrested for bribery.2 Ву the middle of the year, newspaper reports 
were reappearing on the managerial responsibility system in factories and 
the presidential responsibility system in universities that curtailed the 
power of the party secretaries. In October, even government offices were 
affected. The cities of Huang Shi and An Yang were praised for separating 
government and party jurisdictions in municipal administration, and the 
government consolidated its programs on socialist (or organizational) de- 
mocracy. 

Indeed, at the time of the December outburst the students may even 
have gained sympathy among liberal central leaders, such as Hu Yaobang, 
who were so sympathetic and tolerant that they did not take prompt action 
to contain the movement. The failure of the latter to do so allowed the 
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movement to grow to such a scale that it attracted world attention and 
angered the more conservative leaders. It must be pointed out that the 
leaders were not against demonstrations per se. Students in individual uni- 
versities had picketed over campus conditions in the preceding months and 
obtained what they жапіей.27 And six months after the outbreak, when 
1,000 students at the Central Finance and Banking Institute in Beijing 
demonstrated to force removal of a cigarette factory from campus, the 
mayor intervened and the authorities succumbed. What the central lead- 
ers objected to was the scale and ramifications of the December outburst. 
Face saving and private settling of problems are principles that apply to 
the larger unit of the state in China as well as to the family. The public 
demonstrations and the liberals’ failure to contain them focused world at- 
tention on China; they were therefore unacceptable and had to be sup- 
pressed, not because they challenged the political supremacy of the party 
but because they tarnished the image of the government. If the movement 
had not abated, of course, it might eventually have destabilized the coun- 
try. 

The liberal faction lost when Deng Xiaoping sided with the conserva- 
tives, and Hu Yaobang resigned as secretary of the Communist Party. 
However, fears that these developments might signal a change in China’s 
open door and reform policies proved to be unfounded. Chinese central 
leaders, whether liberal or conservative, favored the policy direction that 
had been taken since 1976; the differences that existed had more to do with 
the pace of change and the precautionary measures to be taken to safe- 
guard the country from moving too close to capitalism. If the greater visi- 
bility of conservative leaders like Deng Liqun, Peng Zhen, and Wang Zhen 
in the beginning of the year signaled a retreat of the liberals, it was tempo- 
rary. At the Thirteenth Party Congress in October 1987, these elderly 
conservative leaders in the Politburo gave way to the younger moderates. 

The government might have been sympathetic to the students’ demands, 
but it did not condone their December 1986 actions. The demonstrations 
were criticized as expressions of “bourgeois liberalization,”’?® a term that 
has never been clearly defined but, based on its usage by different sources 
in the media, it could perhaps be interpreted as wanton expression of indi- 
vidual freedom (individualism) that poses a threat to the stability and 
unity of the country. Such tendencies had to be curbed. In the govern- 
ment’s view, students participated in the protests because they had led a 
sheltered life and were ignorant of the complexities of the reform process. 
Their youthful outburst did not take into consideration larger collective 

27. Beijing Review, 30:8, February 23, 1987, p. 7. 

28. People’s Daily, January 6, 1987, p. 1. 
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interests and concerns. The remedy was intensified ideological education. 
Once more the emphasis was on all-round education that would develop 
the students physically, intellectually, morally, and (newly added) aestheti- 
cally. More political education sessions were added and improvements 
made in course content to incorporate discussions of issues relevant to the 
students’ lives—ironically, this had been one of the demands raised in the 
December demonstrations. During spring and summer vacations, some 
- university students were sent to work on farms ог in factories and others to 
‘carry out social surveys in rural and backward areas to give them a more 
realistic picture of life outside the ivory tower. In September 1987, mili- 
tary training was once more emphasized in schools to make students more 
disciplined. Through these measures, the authorities sought to make stu- 
dents more appreciative of the complexities in life and less responsive to 
“subversive ideas,” and to prevent outbursts similar to the December one. 
If the government objected to the scale of the December student demon- 
strations, then those responsible for escalating the movement had to pay 
for it. These were the intellectuals whom the government felt had influ- 
enced, if not instigated the outbreaks, and they became the targets of the 
anti-bourgeois liberalization movement that followed in the wake of the 
student demonstrations. Guan Weiyan and Fang Lizhi, the president and 
vice-president of the University of Science and Technology in Hefei, where 
the trouble began, were transferred and lost their party membership. They 
were criticized for making incendiary speeches and neglecting their univer- 
sity duties. Liu Bingyan, an investigative journalist who exposed malprac- 
tice in the bureaucracy, and Wang Ruowang, president of the Writers’ 
Association who criticized the feudal aspects in the party, were also ex- 
pelled. Other intellectuals implicated in the purge included Lu Jiaoxi and 
Yang Dongshan of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, Su Shaozhi of the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, Weng Ruoshi of the People’s Daily, 
as well as other editors, literary critics, and playwrights. The government 
was quick to assure intellectuals that these rectifications were confined to 
party members оп]у,2° and many who lost their party membership did 
retain relatively prestigious positions in their professions. While the re- 
porting in the Western press may have escalated the student demonstra- 
tions to a level of importance in Chinese politics that they would not have 
had if they had remained strictly an internal affair, the close scrutiny from 
the foreign press perhaps also prompted the Chinese government to exer- 
cise restraint in the aftermath. Nevertheless, the measures taken were 
enough to silence even its more vocal critics. Even though the government 


Р 


29. People’s Daily, February 2, 1987, р. 1. 
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launched a “hundred flowers campaign” in the latter half of 1987 to en- 
courage intellectuals to speak out, the memory of the retaliation, however 
mild, was still fresh enough to discourage any enthusiastic participation in 
this campaign. This was the only significant ramification of the student 
demonstrations, and it has had a dampening effect on the relatively free 
expression that existed among intellectuals prior to the retaliatory meas- 
ures. 

To call the student demonstrations in December 1986 a democratic 
movement—that is, a movement agitating for political democracy—is a 
misnomer. The picketing, parades, big wallposters, and public meetings of 
December 1986 are certainly democratic forms of ‘expression, but the na- 
ture of the students’ demands cannot be so defined. The demonstrations 
started over the question of elections, an issue involving democracy, but 
beyond this the term “democracy” was merely rhetorical, giving the move- 
ment unity and flexibility to incorporate varied grievances on different 
campuses. The students did not demand that which one would normally 
associate with democracy, such as greater representation in university and 
political governance. If they had done so, official recrimination would 
probably have been swift and summary, and the demonstrations would not 
have developed to the scale that they did. But complaints about lighting 
regulations, tuition fees, food, and other problems that one would not nor- 
mally associate with the meaning of the term democracy identifies the stu- 
dent movement as not so much a democratic as a social one in which 
students expressed their dissatisfaction about unresolved problems and 
their impatience with the slow pace of change and, in a way, affirmed their 
approval of the government’s policy direction. It was the nonthreatening 
nature of their demands that put the government off guard and kept it 
from taking prompt action until the demonstrations became so large and 
so widespread as to attract world attention. 
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Bulletin of 
Indonesian Economic Studies 


This authoritative journal on the Indonesian economy is published 
three times a year in April, August, and December. Each issue 
contains a survey of recent developments in the national economy, 
four or five articles, notes on special topics and a book review 
section. 


April 1988 (Vol.24, No.1) 

Booth, 'Survey of Recent Developments’; Sundrum, ‘Indonesia's 
Slow Economic Growth: 1981-1986’; Rietveld, ‘Urban 
Development Patterns in Indonesia’; Langhammer, ‘Investment 
and Trade Flows: The Case of Indonesia’; Hull & Dasvarma, 
‘Fertility Trends in Indonesia 1967-1985"; Pawitra, ‘The 10th 
Congress of the Indonesian Economics Association’. 


August 1988 (Vol.24, No.2) 

Jayasuriya and Manning, ‘Survey of Recent Developments’; 
Soehoed, ‘Reflections on Industrialisation and Industrial Policy 
in Indonesia’; Devas, ‘Local Taxation in Indonesia: Opportunities 
for Reform'; Munasinghe, ‘Rural Electrification: International 
Experience and Policy in Indonesia’; van de Walle, 'On the Use of 
the SUSENAS for Modelling Consumer Behaviour’. 


Subscription Rates 

Australia: Aust$25; Surface Mall: US$20; Alr Mail: North & 

South America, U.K. and Europe: US$27.50; Elsewhere: US$25, 
Order from: Bulletin of Indonesian Economic Studies, 

Department of Economics, Research School of Pacific Studies, The 

Australian National University, GPO Box 4, Canberra, ACT 2601, 

Australia. 
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Peter K. Kang, Political and Corporate Group Interests 


in South Korea's Political Economy 


Asian Profile is a multi-disciplinary journal de- 
voted exclusively to Asian affairs. 

Asian Profile is an independent journal not affili- 
ated to any organization, institution or agency. 
Asian Profile publishes articles and book reviews 
from all view-points on any aspects of Asian 
Studies. 

Asian Profile provides an open forum for scholars 
both inside and outside Asia. 

Asian Profile promotes both research in, and the 
teaching of, Asian Studies. 


Published 6 times a year in February, April, June, 
August, October and December. 


All articles in English. 


Disciplines include History, Political Science, 
Economics, Geography, Sociology, Anthropology, 
Education, Philosophy, Religion, art and Litera- 
ture. 


China, Japan, Korea, Southeast Asia, South Asia 
and Southwest Asia. 

Topics of current interest, explicitly illustrated 
with photographs, maps, diagrams and tables. 

TA” x 103%” size, over 600 pages per volume, with 
sturdy binding and quality printing. 


1 year (6 issues) 
Institutions US$60.00 post free 
Individuals US$40.00 post free 


Recent Articles 


Howard G. Salisbury, Geographic Perspectives of China's 
Contemporary Free Market 


George P. Jan, The Responsibility System and Its Eco- 
nomic Impact on Rural China 

Lawrence Tai, Assessment of Foreign Trade of China 
Since 1959 

Yung-Suk Kim, Japan-United States Industrial Com- 
petition 

S. Raju, A Socio-Geographiec Analysis of Female Partici- 
pation in Labour Force in Urban India 

Tsung I. Dow, The Use of the Principle of Yin Yang 
Dialectics as a Tool for Social Studies 

Chong-Soo Tai, The Relationship between Economic 
Development and Social Equality in Japan, Korea 
and Taiwan 

Aftab А. Kazi, Education, Ethnicity and Political 
Socialization in Pakistan 

John A. Lent, Cultural, Political and Economic Conse- 
quences of Asian Mass Media: A Contemporary and 
Futuristic Overview 

R. Eric Weise, Shigeru Yoshida — Compromise and 
Progress in Pursuit of Japan's National Development 
1946-1954 


Published by 
Asian Research Service 


Mukul G. Asher, Fiscal Policy Dilemmas Facing ASEAN 

Lewis H. Stern, Vietnamese Communist Policies towards 
Overseas Chinese 

Joseph А. Martellaro, Buddhism and Capitalism in 
Thailand 

Muhammad R. Azmi, Pokistan’s Soviet Policy: One Step 
Forward, Two Steps Back 

Young Jeh Kim, Korea's Future Directions in the 1980's 

Dayarani Sushila De Alwis, Education and Leadership 
in an Agricultural Resettlement Scheme: А Sri 
Lankan Experience 

Rodolphe De Koninck and W. Donald McTaggart, 
Land Settlement Processes in Southeast Asia 

Chih-yu Shih, Taiwan's Political Economic Develop- 
ment in the Eighties: A Study of Structural Transi- 
tions 

Justus М. van der Kroef, Philippine Communism's Drive 
to Power 

Masahiko Oya and S. Haruyama, A Comparative Study 
of the Fluvial Plains in Central Jepen based on the 
Geamorphologic Land Classification 


Rm. 201 Eastern Commercial Centre, 397 Hennessy Road, Hong Kong 


Tel. No: 5-733641 , 5-731788 





ASIA MAJOR 


Asia Major, the respected journal of Asian culture, has resumed 
publication under the auspices of the Princeton University Program in 
East Asian Studies and Princeton Univesity Press. 

Founded in 1923 in Germany, Asia Major was originally edited by 
Bruno Schindler. 

Now under the editorial direction of Professors Denis Twitchett, 
Frederick №, Mote, and Yü Ying-Shih and the editorship of Howard 
L. Goodman, Asia Major begins its Third Series in late 1987. A semi- 
annual publication, the journal will appear in November and May 
each year. It will address all aspects of Chinese history and culture, 
with primary emphasis on the humanities, thought, religion, literature, 
language and history. All time periods, from ancient to modern, will 
be included. 


Charter subscriptions are available to individuals at a substantial 
savings (see rates below). All subscribers are entitled to a special price 
on back issues. The 35 issues published in London between 1949 and 
1975 are available for $5.00 each. The special hardbound edition 
issued in honor of Dr. Arthur Waley is offered to subscribers at 
$15.00. A complete set of back issues, including the hardbound 
volume, is only $100.00. 

Asia Major is a significant scholarly journal. Enter your subscrip- 
tion now, and it will begin with the first issue of the new series. Use 
the order form below or order on your letterhead. 























































Asia Major Subscriptions 

The Journal of Far Eastern Studies 
One- year institutional subscription, $60.00 
One-year individual subscription, $40.00 
Three-year “charter subscription,” $100.00 
(available to individuals only) 
One-year student subscription, $25.00 
Complete back issue set, $100.00 
(non-subscribers, $200.00) 
Hardbound Waley issue, $15.00 
(non-subscribers, $30.00) 


Please write for information on individual back issues. 
Orders from individuals must be pre-paid. 
Subscribers outside the U.S., please add $3.75 for additional postage. 
Send orders to: Subscriptions, Princeton University Press 

3175 Princeton Pike Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
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The Australian Journal 
of Chinese Affairs . 


Forthcoming issues will include: 


MORE ON MAO: 


Timothy Cheek, The ‘Genius’ Mao: Twenty-three Newly 
Available Volumes of Post-1949 Mao Texts 


Maurice Meisner, Reflections on the Marxism of Mao 
Zedong: The Issue of Occupational Specialisation 


Frederick Teiwes, Mao and His Lieutenants 
PLUS 


Sylvia Chan, Two Steps Forward, One Step Back: 
Towards a ‘Free’ Literature 


Joseph Cheng, Hong Kong: The Decline of Political 
Expectations 


Wendy Larsen & Richard Kraus, China's Writers, the 
Nobel Prize, and the International Politics of Literature 


Cyril Lin, Western Perspectives on the Chinese Economic 
Reforms 


James Seymour, Controlling China's Bureaucracy: The 
Question of Cadre Accountability 


Tim Wright, The Spiritual Heritage of Chinese Capitalism - 
Recent Trends in the Historiography of Chinese Enterprise 
Management 


Special offer to new subscribers: 
A complimentary copy of issue 18. Your new 
subscription will begin with issue 19. 


Subscription Rates: 

Outside Australia: US$20/£14 per year (2 issues); students US$12/£8 per year. 

Within Australia: $20 per year; students $12 per year. 

Three year subscriptions: $55 /US$55/£38 plus complimentary copies of issues 17 and 18. 
Back issues Nos 7 to 10 and 12 to 18 can be purchased at $10/US$10/£7 each. 
Subscriptions should be sent to: Contemporary China Centre, RSPacS, ANU, GPO Box 4, 
Canberra 2601, Australia 





New from Macmillan 


ATLAS OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Richard Ulack and Gyula Pauer 


In the first atlas of its kind in more than a generation, 185 full-color 
maps, photographs, tables, charts, and other illustrations combine 
with a concise text to provide a thorough topical survey of the 
region and its surrounding nations. 

With breathtaking scope, this vividly detailed volume examines 
the economic, political and social conditions throughout the area, 
as well as th Physical and cultural geography of Brunei, Burma, 
Indonesia, ‘Kampuchea, Laos, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam. Part I of the Atlas conducts a 
regional analysis; Part IL, is a country-by-country survey. 
Encompassing everything from political conflicts to physical fea- 
tures, resources to religions, ATLAS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA is the 
most up-to-date, definitive new reference source on this part of 
the world. 


144 Pages • 82x I cloth » ISBN 0-02-933200-1 
$85.00 to 12/31/88; $95.00 after 


For complete details or to order: 


MACMILLAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A Division of Macmillan, Inc. 
866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
att: R. Oppedisana 
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